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SECTION I 


CHAPTER i.—INTRODUCTION 

i. Appointment of the Committee.—The State Government by their 
Resolution No. 2630-221 i-IV, dated the 1st of May 1951, appointed a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of— 


Chairman. 

Shri Kunjilal Dube, M.L.A. 

Members. 

(1) Shri B. L. Pandey, I.A.S., Secretary to Government, Madhya Pradesh, 

Revenue Department. 

(2) Shri R. C. V. P. Noronha, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Bastar Dis¬ 

trict, Jagdalpur. 

(3) Shri S. D. Shukul, I.P., Retired Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 

Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur. 

(4) Shri N. R. Chandorkar, Retired Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur. 

As Shri R. C. V. P. Noronha found it inconvenient to attend all the meet¬ 
ings from Bastar, he resigned. Shri B. N. Varma, I.C.S., Deputy Commis : 
sioner, Nagpur, and Shri A. K. Dave, I.P., the Secretary to the Committee, were 
appointed as additional members. Shri B. L. Pandey was later appointed as 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 

2 , Terms of Reference.—The terms of reference were as follows:— 

(i) To examine the existing structure and organisation of the Police 

Force—administrative, general, as well as technical—and to 
suggest changes or modifications, if any, needed to increase its 
efficiency and effectiveness; and 

(ii) to examine whether the present strength of the Police Force stands 

in need of modification keeping in view its responsibilities and 
duties and the need for economy. 

3 . Method of Enquiry.—The Committee met for the first time on the 
25th of May 1951 to discuss generally the terms of reference and to decide 
on the procedure of their enquiry. 

It was decided to ascertain the opinion of Government officers concerned 
with the Police Department and of a representative cross-section of responsible 
public opinion. To this end, two questionnaires were drawn up and sent to 
127 officers including gazetted and subordinate officers of the Police Depart¬ 
ment, Magistrates and a few District and Sessions Judges and the Madhya 
Pradesh Police College Old Boys’ Association. Replies were received from 
107 persons. The Committee examined 58 witnesses and took their evidence 
in camera in order that they might state their opinions freely. 

2 
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4. Tours of the Committee.—To study local conditions, the Committee 
visited the districts of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Sagar, Amravati, Akola and Raipur 
and also saw some Police Stations and Reserve Lines. From amongst the Train¬ 
ing Institutions in Madhya Pradesh, the Police College at Sagar and the 
Constables’ Training School at Jabalpur, were visited. Two of the members 
visited the Police Training Institutions of Uttar Pradesh- and also studied on 
the spot the manner in which the recommendations of the Uttar Pradesh 
Police Reorganisation Committee of 1947-48 had been put into effect. Mem¬ 
bers of the Committee also visited the Police Training School at Nasik and 
studied the organisation and functioning of the Police Force and Home Guards 
of Greater Bombay. 

5. Collection of Public Views.—The Committee ascertained responsible 
public opinion regarding the performance of duties by the police, their conduct 
and behaviour towards the people in performing their duties and the scope of 
effecting economy in the police budget. Public Prosecutors, representatives of 
Bar Associations, the Journalists’ Associations and of the merchant community 
were invited to place their ideas before the Committee and were in particular 
requested to express their opinion on subjects, a list of which was given to 
them. The Committee regard their evidence as very valuable and are grateful 
to them for their co-operation and help. 

The Committee have carefully considered the articles and editorial com¬ 
ments that have appeared in various newspapers regarding the efficiency of the 
Police Department and the suggestions made for improving it. 

6. Meetings of the Committee.- In all, the Committee held 20 sittings. 
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CHAPTER 2.—HISTORICAL REVIEW 

7. 1830-1900.— In the first half of the Nineteenth Century there were a 
few Station Houses and Out-Post in the “Nagpur Province” in charge of 
Darogas who functioned directly under the supervision of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners. The Police Force itself consisted of five Risalas under the command of 
military officers.- Continued depredations of the Thugs exposed the inefficiency 
of the system and an enquiry was instituted in the Province simultaneously 
with the appointment of a Commission to suggest reformation of the police 
system in the whole of India. Col. Taylor came from Calcutta to Nagpur for 
the enquiry in i860 and submitted his Report. The main recommendations of 
the Commission was to constitute Police as a separate department and to place 
it in charge of an Inspector-General of Police. Col. Taylor became the first 
Inspector-General for “Nagpur Province”. The District Magistrates were 
absolved from the responsibility of direct management of the force. Instead, 
in every district a District Superintendent of Police was appointed as the head 
of police administration. The Cantonments of Kamptee and Sagar paid for 
the police forces maintained in their jurisdiction but the forces remained 
under the control of the District Superintendent of Police. In Municipal 
towns a separate police force was maintained till 1882 by Municipalities and 
the Zamindars continued to retain their own police. Training of the police 
by the organisation of Moharrirs’ Training Classes at Nagpur was also under¬ 
taken. Responsibility of the village officers for the prevention of offences and 
the apprehension of offenders was maintained intact but they were excused 
from the liability of making good the loss suffered by any person by their 
failure to apprehend offenders, .a practice which even in the past was never 
seriously enforced, i860 and 1861 were also memorable years in the history 
of the administration of justice in India; for the Indian Penal Code, the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Police Act were all then framed. It was in 
accordance with the provisions of these Acts that the Police organisation and 
the machinery for the administration of justice were developed in subsequent 
years. 

8. Appointment of Indian Police Commission.—By the year 1900, if 
became clear to the Government of India that the police system and organisa¬ 
tion had deviated from the outline prescribed by the Police Commission of 
i860, and in 1902 Lord Curzon appointed a Commission under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Andrew Frazer, a former Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces. 

The Report of the Indian Police Commission, 1902, is a monumental 
work and the principles laid down by it still hold true. The Commission 
believed that the people of India were “ not generally actively on the side of 
law and order ”. At the same time, they came down heavily upon the ineffi¬ 
ciency and corruption of the police force, which, in their opinion, was due 
to the fact that “The rank and file were so underpaid that candidates of only 
the lowest social classes cared to enter the force. The lower ranks were 
corrupt, extortionate, harsh and oppressive. The whole force was under¬ 
staffed, so that responsible duties had to be entrusted to subordinates; super¬ 
vision by Inspectors was inefficient, by Superintendents weak and inadequate: 
training was insufficient and unsystematic.” The village police system was 
gradually weakening because the newly organized police force felt that it 
could carry on without the help of the village system. The Commission 
expressed their strong conviction that no police force could function in India 
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efficiently “ by means of official policemen only ” and that it was necessary 
to secure the aid “ of the village community”. The importance that they 
attached to the rehabilitation of the village officers is noteworthy. “ It is also 
necessary ”, they said, “ that district officers and the superior police officers 
should treat the village headmen with respect and the watchmen with con¬ 
sideration; that they should carefully supervise their work, prevent its neglect, 
and show full appreciation of its loyal and efficient performance; and t.hai 
they should firmly repress any tendency on the part of their subordinates 
to harass or oppress the people. It is necessary that revenue and police officers 
alike should he trained to proficiency in the vernacular and to intelligent 
sympathy with the people, the want of which qualifications ought to stamp 
tnem as incompetent for the discharge of their duties. It is also necessary 
that there should he patient and persistent continuance in a consistent policy, 
definitely prescribed and maintained ”, 

The Commission recommended the setting up of Sub-Inspectors’ and 
Constables’ Training Schools, suggested upward revision of the scales of pay 
in order to attract persons of sufficient social status to police service and for 
the first time advocated the reservation of a few superior posts for the promo¬ 
tion of suitable subordinate officers. The advised recognisation and 
strengthening of the supervisory stall in the ranks of Circle Inspectors, Deputy 
and Assistant Superintendents of Police, District Superintendents of Police and 
Deputy Inspeetors-General of Police. 

They limited the scope of police functions of the District Magistrate 
who, while remaining responsible for the general success of the criminal 
administration of the district, was expected not to exercise control over the 
Police Department except where it was necessary to intervene for the purpose 
of discharging that responsibility and securing the maintenance of the peace. 

9. 1908—1918. —Tn accordance with these recommendations, reorganisa¬ 
tion of the department was commenced in 1905 and by 1908 most of its 
recommendations had been implemented. The Administration did not find it 
possible to adopt, perhaps on grounds of economy, some proposals which were 
too costly for it. The number of gazetted officers was fixed rather low and 
the staff recommended for patrolling cities was reduced by nearly 50 per cent. 
However, the proposals were worked w'ith sincerity and good results were soon 
noticeable. The conclusion of the First World War was followed by attempts 
at economy. The strength of the force was reduced by 1,723 constables 
and two head constables. 

10 . 1918 — 1939 .—The period between the two World Wars was a fairly 
stable one and enabled the department to make adjustments and improve¬ 
ments in the force by easy stages. The reduction of strength made in 1917 
was almost wholly restored but the net strength still remained a little less than 
that in 1908. At the same time there was a large increase in work by 1939 as 
compared with that in 1908 owing to a considerable increase of population, 
crime and miscellaneous new enactments which had been passed by 
Government. 

11. The Police Force during the Second World War and after.—The 
declaration of the Second World War in 1939 made it necessary to increase 
the police force for special duties relating to the security of vital military and 
civil installations. The Independence struggle of 1942 created an alarming 
situation and gave rise to difficult police problems. Immediately the force 
was temporarily augmented and the increase was confined mostly to the ranks 
of head constables and constables, for it would be numbers that counted in 
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quelling a movement. There was little or no increase in the investigation 
staff. At the end of the war opportunity was taken of redistributing the 
police force in a suitable manner without modifying its strength. It was still 
considered advisable to take adequate measures for the prevention and control 
of disturbances. Accordingly, the police force was given better mechanized 
transport and modern weapons and a police grid of wireless transmitters and 
receivers was organised. This wireless grid was one of the earliest in India. 

In the thirties, the communal problem had been reduced to such an 
extent that only a few cities caused serious anxiety to the police. After 1945, 
however, communal feelings assumed an acute form as a result of the declared 
intention of the British Government to grant Independence to India. Condi¬ 
tions that developed after 1946 justified the general feeling that if order was 
to be maintained a still stronger and better equipped force would be necessary. 
The general elections held early in 1946 returned the Congress Party to power 
by a large majority and the Congress Ministry asked the Inspector-General of 
Police to raise four battalions of armed police to meet emergencies that seemed 
imminent at the time. Future events fully justified these measures; for it 
was riot long after that Government had to deal with threat of wide-epread 
communal disturbances and to participate in the Hyderabad Police Action. 
The transfer of power to India and the partition of the country and the 
absorption of Indian States raised several problems of law and order, but, 
thanks to the readiness of the police and the good sense of the people of 
Madhya Pradesh, there was no serious disturbance. Units of Madhya Pradesh 
Police also earned praise for their work in Delhi, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Hyderabad where they were sent in order to help in the maintenance of 
order. 

The existing strength of the police is given in a subjoined table (Table I). 

THE STRUCTURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE POLICE FORCE 

12. Constitution and Superintendence.—In accordance with the Police 
Act of 1861, the police administration of the State has been divided into two 
general police districts, namely, the Provincial Police District and the Railway 
Police District. The Inspector-General of Police is the head of the police 
administration. He is assisted by three Deputy Inspectors-General of Police for 
the Provincial Police District who look after three Ranges, each consisting of 
about 7 districts. The Railway Police District is in charge of another Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police who is also in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. 

13. The District Police.—The District Superintendent of Police is in 
charge of the police administration of each revenue district. In important 
districts he is assisted by one or more gazetted assistants. A district is divided 
into a number of Police Stations which have been conveniently demarcated 
on the basis of crime, ar'ea and population and located in important villages, 
towns and cities. A Police Station looks after the policing of 100—200 villages 
in an area of about 150—400 square miles. The staff varies from 1 Sub- 
Inspector, 2 Head Constables and 6 Constables for minor Police Stations to 
2 Sub-Inspectors, 4 Head Constables and 18 Constables for Tahsil Police 
Stations. Circle Inspectors of Police have a charge generally coextensive with 
the Tahsil boundaries consisting of 4—7 Police Stations. Watch and Ward 
duties in the villages are performed by the village officers known as Patels who 
are assisted by Kotwars or Mahars. The Sub-Inspector and the Head 
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Constable Gashti are the only two police officers meant for patrolling the 
villages although constables may be employed on special occasions for this 
purpose. 

14. City Police.—All towns have only one Police Station but the cities 
of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar have been divided 
into a convenient number of Police Stations which are supervised by a City 
Superintendent of Police at Nagpur and Jabalpur and by City Inspectors in 
the rest of the cities. Staff has been provided at these Police Stations for 
patrolling the towns and cities and for other miscellaneous duties including 
control of traffic. 

15. Special Armed Force.—The Special Armed Force is a Provincial 
Reserve of Police meant to assist the District Police in maintaining order and 
quelling disturbances. The Special Armed Constabulary which was originally 
raised at the request of the Government of India to guard strategic railway 
lines and bridges during the Second World War, is also being used as a State 
Police Reserve since 1949 when the Government of India ceased to pay for the 
upkeep of the force. Mounted Police was abolished in 1940 as a measure of 
economy. 

16 . Criminal Investigation Department.—The Criminal Investigation 

Department consists of two branches. One branch collects informatiin relat¬ 
ing to crime in the State and deputes officers of the rank of Inspectors to assist 
district police in the investigation of important offences. Records of crimes 
and criminals are maintained in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau and the 
Finger Print Bureau. The Criminal Investigation Department maintains a 
photographic section of its own. Branches of the Criminal Investigation 
Department having a small staff of Sub-Inspectors have been opened in dis¬ 
tricts in order to collect and correlate activities and movements of professional 
criminals. Collection of intelligence relating to political activities and other 
matters concerning the maintenance of law and order is the responsibility of 
the other branch called the Special Branch. In the districts, Local Intelli¬ 
gence Branches, which are for all practical purposes under the District 
Superintendents of Police, collect and communicate information through them 
to the Special Branch. 

17. Railway Police.—The Railway system within the police jurisdiction 
of the administration of Madhya Pradesh has been divided into two police 
districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Police who works under the 
supervision of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways. 
The Railways Police maintains law and order at railway stations and investi¬ 
gates offences which occur there or in running trains. About two-thirds of 
their cost is borne by the Railway Administration. 

18 . Motor Transport.—To improve the mobility of the police, a Motor 
Transport Section and two Motor Workshops have been set up. The police 
have their own Wireless Grid which is linked up with all the State capitals 
in Tndia and through them with all other districts of the States. 

19 . Training Institutions.—The Madhya Pradesh Police College at 
Sagar trains gazetted officers and Sub-Inspectors. Only literate recruits are 
now accepted for enlistment as constables. They receive their training in their 
respective districts and after serving for two years or more, they are given 
hirrher training at the Constables’ Training Schools at Nagpur and Jabalpur. 
Training classes for IJead Constables and Assistant Sub-Inspectors have been 
started recently. 
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CHAPTER 3.—GENERAL APPRECIATION 

It is a healthy sign of the times that the public are taking a lively interest 
in the administration of the country under our democratic constitution. They 
have maintained a vigilance over the police and given expression to criticism 
which though sometimes uninformed will still prove valuable to the future of 
the Force when necessary mutual adjustments have been made. We have 
been at pains to ascertain the views of the public about the general efficiency 
of the Force, its drawbacks in the performance of its duties, what it should do 
to meet the expectations of the people in the changed circumstances and how 
it could win their esteem and confidence. 

20. Common Complaints.—The common complaints, which have come 
to our notice, are— 

(i) The Force has not adapted itself psychologically to the new political 

conditions arising out of the Independence of the country. 

(ii) There has been a general slackening in the performance of its dntles 

by the Police. 

(iii) There is insufficient keenness to protect the rights of a citizen. 

(iv) The Force is not free from the stigma of corruption. 

(v) Adequate steps are not taken to suppress goondaism. 

(vi) The Force has failed to perform satisfactorily its primary task of 

prevention and detection of offences. 

(vii) Complainants and informants visiting Police Stations are required 
to wait longer than necessary for their reports to be recorded 
with a view to avoid registration of offences. At times, resort 
is taken to abuses and distortion of facts. 

(viii) Investigation into offences is either delayed or done carelessly. 

(ix) Expenditure on the Force has increased beyond all proportion. 

We have carefully examined all .these complaints in detail. 

21. Adaptation by the Police to new Political Condkioas.—As regarts 
the first complaint that the police force has not adjusted itself to the changed 
circumstances, it must be stated that this is not altogether correct. Reliable 
evidence has come before us to show that the force is making serious efforts 
to adapt itself to the changed circumstances. The change is, no doubt, slow 
and is, therefore, not visible to an untrained eye. In assessing the prbper valtte 
of this complaint, we cannot lose sight of the historical .fact that throughout 
the British rule, the police was utilized for suppressing political movements 
in the discharge of its law and order duties. Naturally, therefore, the public 
regarded the police as an instrument of Government for'keeping them under 
subjection and it has not been easy for the people to get over this attitude 
of suspicion and unfriendliness even after the end of the foreign rule. The 
old gulf thus remains. The police will now have to bridge the gulf and 
endeavour to gain a place of pride for itself. For this the police will have to 
work apace, honestly and sincerely, with the people at large and put down 
the criminal and the law-breaker firmly. 

There is yet another side to the problem. While political movements to 
end the subjection of the country were going on, disobedience of law in the 
form of Satyagraha was widely adopted. The moral significance of Satyagraha 
was little understood by a majority of the people. And over a series of years, 

3 
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the respect for law and order diminished and the police, whose primary duty 
was to enforce law and order, came in for a large amount of public hostility. 
That hostility is still continuing though probably in a somewhat lesser degree 
and Independence has not made the task of the police lighter. Law-breakers 
find it easy to recall the memories of the old movements and 
one still fears of a threat of Satyagraha from one-quarter or the 
other in support of a cause not considered right by persons in authority. 
If democracy were to be a live force in the country, respect for law and order 
must be maintained, and sustained efforts must be made to repair the damage 
done in the past. A law-breaker, whether of the ordinary or the political type, 
should receive no quarter in a democratic country and all efforts should be 
directed at maintaining law and order. It is up to the leaders of public opinion 
hi the country to make sustained efforts to inculcate a feeling of respect for law 
so that the functionaries of the State may be able to perform their duty fear¬ 
lessly and in the belief that their action in enforcing the law will not leave 
any ill-will in any large section of the public. 

The period since Independence has been one of constant transition and 
has seen numerous changes in almost all walks of life. It is no wonder, then, 
that a policeman does not know what is exactly expected of him. While 
some of them look back and stick to old standards, there is ample evidence to 
show that there are others, who, out of fear, depart at times from the right 
path. We realize that the process of adjustment is difficult and bound to be 
slow and the optimum results cannot be expected till the implications of the 
change-over are fully ingrained in the mind of the police and the public alike. 
Nevertheless, we hold the view that a proper lead will, if given by the higher 
officers in the force, quicken the pace of adjustment. 

The specific evidence regarding interference with the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration by local politicians was disconcerting. Such incidents tend to 
demoralize administration generally and create an atmosphere in which police 
officers are more anxious to avoid the wrong rather than keen to do the right 
thing. 

22. Performance of its Duties.—Several Police officers have admitted 
before us that the force has become slack in the performance of its duties. 
This is, in our opinion, partly due to inadequacy of staff and partly due to 
accelerated promotion of persons holding supervisory posts for reasons, which 
were unavoidable. One way, which suggests to us, of drawing out the best 
of efforts from a Government servant—this applies equally to the Police—is to 
instil in him a feeling that work by itself will be the sole measure of his worth. 
We have elsewhere in the Report made suitable recommendations in the 
matter and adequate steps will, if taken, go a long way in improving the 
efficiency of the Force. 

The arduous nature of duties of an average policeman is one reason for 
slackness in the rank and file of the force. The hours of duty are normally 
long and uncertain. Personal interest in the welfare of the rank and file is an 
important pre-requisite to efficiency and we hope that the department would 
pay special attention to this matter. It need hardly be. mentioned that extra 
attention given in this regard pays rich dividends in the shape of efficiency 
and loyalty. 

23. Corruption.—The Committee feel that while there is truth in the 
public criticism that corruption has increased, they also feel that the com¬ 
plaint is rather exaggerated. Controls by general concensus of opinion are 
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no doubt a contributory cause. Recent abnormal increase in the cost of living 
is also an important factor. In addition, there is the general lowering of the 
standard of conduct in the public and the services that commenced during 
the war and still continues. It is unfortunate indeed that some police officers 
have come to notice for corrupt practices. Dishonesty should be rooted out 
and its elimination must be ruthless. 

24 . Control of Goondaism.—Our enquiries have not disclosed the preva¬ 
lence of goondaism on any scale indicated in some newspaper reports. We 
believe that there is a lot of exaggeration in the reports. Illicit traffic in liquor 
is not altogether easy to eradicate. The control of gambling has also become 
more difficult because well-organised gambling dens need special methods to 
break them and these have been beyond the ability of the normal run of 
investigating officers. 

We also feel that social conscience should react more actively against high¬ 
handedness in all its forms. It is a pity that communities and groups lack 
courage to stand up to a bully. It is quite true some men in the public have 
misinterpreted freedom as licence. It is as much the task of the police as of 
the community to correct the notions in the minds of such persons. 

Our attention was drawn to the fact that the Central Provinces and Berar 
Goondas Act has been made less effective on account of the recent amend¬ 
ments. This is probably true. We feel, however, that more frequent use of 
this Act, even as it is, would yield good results. 

25 . Prevention and Detection of Crimes. —The increase in the number of 
crimes, the low percentage of detection and the poor quality of investigation 
have come in for a good deal of criticism. 

The rise in crime figures in Madhya Pradesh is a feature in common 
with other States in India as well as foreign countries. It is mainly the result 
of acute economic difficulties and the general disequilibrium in living condi¬ 
tions brought about by the war. It must also be mentioned that the number 
of laws to be enforced oy the police "has increased considerably. 

Although the percentage of detection has kept pace with registration of 
offences and has even shown improvement statistically from 21.9 per cent in 
1939 to 29.5 per cent in 1951. there is ample evidence to show that the quality 
of investigation has suffered. Police officers have themselves stated that it is 
so. To a certain extent this was inevitable. In the change-over numerous 
large gaps were caused in the personnel and head constables had to be pro¬ 
moted as Sub-Inspectors. The Inspector-General of Police Iras pointed out in 
his Annual Report for 1948 that the quality of Sub-Inspectors and other 
superior officers has deteriorated due to resignations and discharges of Muslim 
officers, retirement of senior police officers, numerous accelerated promotions 
and the employment of many of the existing officers on deputation to other 
States and new jobs. Added to this cause, was the period of distress immedi¬ 
ately following the advent of Independence. Conditions have now stabilized 
and it should be possible to improve the quality of investigation. 

The prevention of offences has been affected by inadequate supervision 
over the patrolling staff. We have suggested in the course of the Report 
some increase in this % staff and methods by which close supervision over proper 
performance of its duties may be ensured. 
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26. Registration of Complaint*.—We have paid special attention to the 
prevalent criticism regarding non-registration of complaints and the incon¬ 
venience which the public have to undergo when they go to make a report. 
Specific recommendations have been made to improve the present position. 

27 . Investigation of Crimes.—There is also some truth in the complaint 
that there is great delay in the commencement of investigation into offences 
and it is certain that in some cases the efforts that are made to detect them 
suffer from lack of energy and persistence. For this the reasons are that the 
investigating officers need assistance and that their knowledge of investigation 
work has to he improved. 

28 . Expenditure on the Police.—A close examination of the public 
complaint that expenditure on rhe police has expanded beyond all proportion 
has indicated to the Committee the possibility of effecting economy in the 
Special Armed Force and a few other items. At the same time, our exami¬ 
nation has indicated the need for augmenting the District Executive Force 
and in particular the investigating and the supervisory staff. Our enquiry 
has also indicated that the force must spend more on the training of its men 
if it is at all to achieve a good measure of efficiency. We have recommended 
in relevant chapters the adoption of certain useful features from the training 
institutions of other States. 

29 . Public Co-operation.—Wc feel that even if all our recommendations 
are adopted by the Srate Government, rhe resultant improvement would not be 
commensurate with the efforts made until there is a change in the outlook of 
the public towards the police. The force is now an instrument of a demo¬ 
cratic Government and must get the co-operation which similar forces in 
other democratic States are accustomed to get. 



SECTION II—DISTRICT POLICE 

Chapter 4.-—District Executive Force. 
Chapter 5.—Village Police. 

Chapter 6.—Traffic Police. 

Chapter 7 —Reserve Lines and Leave and 
Contingency Reserve. 





Statement showing the growth of the District Executive Force (Temporary and Permanent), number of Police Stations and the number of 
crimes reported in Madhya Pradesh for the years 1898, 1908, 1918, 1928, 1938, 1939, 1950 and 1951 
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Chart showing variations in population, crime, area and District Executive Force in Madhya Pradesh for the years 

1908, 1918, 1939, 1950 and 1951 
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Notes.—(I) The year 1908 has been taken as a basis for comparison for it was in that year that the report of the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 
was implemented. 

(2) The population figures are from the census reports of 1911, 1921, 1941 and 1951. 

(3) The figures for area are from the census reports of 1911, 1921, 1941 and 1951. 

(4) The figures given in parentheses against 1951 show percentage increases as compared with 1939. 
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(69-5) (64-0) (42-4) (32-6) (20-7) (19 8) (86-4) 

1951 .. 69,094 29-5 79-0 641 164 128 438 15,692 37,850 71,599 

(64-2) (56-7) (35-1) (37-6) (24-4) (26-2) (82-1) 



Chart showing relation of District Executive Force including C.I.D., Special Branch and Pailway Police (excluding Motor- Transport 
’' Section, Wireless Section and Armed Police) to population, area, revenue and crime in some States of India 
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CHAPTER 4.—DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE 

30. General considerations.—The District Executive Force is the most 
important part of the police because it deals with the daily problems relat¬ 
ing to law and order, and comes into close contact with the people to whom 
it must give all assistance to the best of its ability. It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine the adequacy of the strength of this force in all its ranks so 
that it may be in a position to discharge its duties properly. One method 
of examination is to study the growth of the District Executive Force within 
the State from time to time. The other method is to make a comparison 
of the existing strength of the force of this State with that of other States 
of India. The accepted standards for judging the strength of a police force 
are its relationship to population, to area and to crime. The financial 

f josition of a State must also be kept in view, for it inevitably places a 
imitation on expenditure beyond which it may not be feasible to go. 

31. The growth of the District Executive Force. —The growth of the 
District Executive Force from 1898 to 1951 is given in a chart (Table II). 
The changes in the strength of the District Executive Force, the population 
and the incidence of crime in Madhya Pradesh are shown in Table III. 
Variations in registration, and detection of different categories of offences 
and in convictions of offences would be evident from Table IV. Up to 1939, 
the strength of the force had not increased except in the ranks of Sub- 
Inspectors. The population had, however, increased by 22 per cent, the 
Indian Penal Code crimes by 98 per cent and miscellaneous crimes by 136 
per cent. The growth of the force from 1939 to 1951 was rapid and so was 
the increase of population and of crime. In this interval, the strength of the 
force increased by 49.6 per cent, while population rose by 26.8 per cent, 
Indian Penal Code crimes by 20 per cent and miscellaneous crimes by 780.5 
per cent. An area of 30,979 square miles (32.3 per cent) was added to this 
State in 1948 with the merger of the Chhattisgarh States. These statistics 
would seem to indicate that increase in the task of policing the State was 
somewhat greater than the increase of the force itself. 

This conclusion may best be tested by utilising the second method of 
study, namely, by a comparision of the existing strength of the force with 
that of other States of India. We have prepared a chart (Table V) to facili¬ 
tate such comparision. We invite particular attention to the statistics of the 
States of Uttar Pradesh and Bombay, which, if a direct comparision may at 
all be made, are more akin to Madhya Pradesh than the other States of 
India. Our conclusions are as follows :— 

(a) Madhya Pradesh has the smallest number of policemen in propor¬ 
tion to area and the expenditure on policing a thousand square 
miles, is not only the lowest but also less than one-third of the 
figure for the next least expensive force. 

(b) In relation to population, we have the third smallest number of 
policemen, for our population is very thinly distributed. T his 
fact is also correspondingly reflected in the figures of expendi¬ 
ture per thousand of population. 

(c) The police of Madhya Pradesh have to investigate every thousand 
cases with a much smaller force than all the other States. 

(d) The number of Sub-Inspectors in proportion to offences too is 
almost the lowest. 
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(e) According to. the budget figures for the year 1951-52, 11.21 pc 

cent of Madhya Pradesh revenue would be spent on the police 
which is the lowest except for the figures for Madras. (The 
figures for Bihar till 1950-51 was 13.71 per cent and has come 
down to 10.2 per cent in 1951-52 as a result of a sudden and 
large increase of revenue receipts). 

Thus, even after making allowance for the fact that conditions in all the 
States are by no means similar, the conclusion remains that Madhya Pradesh 
carries the smallest burden in the way of expenditure on the police force 
and that its wide and open spaces are the least policed as compared with 
other States in India. What is even more relevant to our enquiry is the 
fact that in proportion to crime this force has the smallest number of 
policemen. 

A large increase in the urban population of Madhya Pradesh has also 
created new problems for the City Police Force such as traffic control, effective 
watch and ward, rise in crime and goondaism. 

We are convinced by an examination of the problem of adequacy of the 
force, that the temporary increases in the strength of the District Executive 
Force, sanctioned by Government from time to time ought to be taken as 
a basic part of the force. In our subsequent examination of various 
problems we have not distinguished between the two categories of the force. 
We have instead examined the requirements of the force as a whole for any 
particular task and have suggested increase or reduction in strength, as neces¬ 
sary. We have, of course, kept in view the imperative need for economy all 
the time. 

We now proceed to examine the problems relating to the District Exe¬ 
cutive Force in greater detail. 

3,z. Recording of reports at Police Stations —The Police have often been 
accused of discourteous treatment towards the members of the public who 
go to make reports at the Police Stations. The complaint often takes some 
such form : the complainant was kept waiting unnecessarily for long time : 
the contents of his report were doubted without even an enquiry; facts 
reported by him were distorted in recording a report; in some cases no 
report was taken down at all. The evidence that we have received on this 
subject from non-official witnesses is conflicting. It depended largely on the 
individual experience of the witnesses themselves. On the whole, our 
conclusions are that there are cases of delay in the recording of reports ; 
that complainants are sometimes questioned more closely than is necessary 
before their reports are taken down and that there is sometimes a tendency 
to water down a cognizable offence into a non-cognizable offence by making 
a doubtful suggestion or suppressing some material particular in the report 
as recorded. Complaints of not recording reports at Police Stations have 
come to our notice but by and large there is no marked tendency on the 
part of the police not to register a report, cognizable or non-cognizable. 

Although, on the whole, the recording of reports at Police Stations, is 
not unsatisfactory, there is considerable scope for improvement, particularly 
in the attitude and behaviour of the police towards complainants. We are 
emphatically of the opinion that the first step to win the confidence of the 
public is to ensure prompt, courteous and proper reception of reports and 
information from the public. 
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Increase of work,, inability to cope with it and in a few, the tendency 
to avoid work of investigation, have no doubt tempted some police subordi¬ 
nates to avoid registration of offences. We hope this temptation will dis¬ 
appear with proper apportionment of work. We would like to draw the 
attention of senior police officers to another important cause that leads to 
evasion of registration of offences and also leads to some mal-practices. This 
is the tendency to judge the work of a subordinate merely on the basis of 
crime statistics. We wish to draw their attention to the warning given by 
the Indian Police Commission, who observed that “A very general belief 
exists that “merit” is judged by statistics; and this belief is strengthened by 
the prominence given to percentages in the reports on the inspections of 
Police Stations. The Station House Officer naturally concludes that it is of the 
first importance for his promotion and prospects that he should obtain a high 
ratio of convictions both to cases and to persons arrested; and a low ratio of 
crime ; he believes that attention is given much less to the methods of his work 
than to the results of it, and that but little enquiry will be made regarding 
the means, provided the ends are satisfactory. It is not necessary to expatiate 
upon this evil which flows from the wide prevalence of these mischievous 
opinions among subordinate police officers, nor need the Commission dwell 
upon the imperative urgency of doing everything that is possible to remove 
all justification for a belief so damaging to real efficiency.” The police have 
come a long way since then and are working generally on right lines but we 
consider it necessary to remind the police officers of this old warning. 

33. Methods of removing complaints regarding reporting at Police 
Stations. —We suggest the adoption of the following three methods of restor¬ 
ing confidence in the recording of reports at Police Stations and for removing 
the existing complaints against the police in this respect. Firstly, at each 
city Police Station an officer of the rank of a Sub-Inspector or an Assistant 
Sub-Inspector should always be available to attend to the public and record 
their complaints or reports. This should be possible because we have recom¬ 
mended elsewhere the appointment of quite a number of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors at city Police Stations. Secondly, a proper use of the “999” 
telephone system suggested by us for introduction in cities offers a good 
method of helping the public to make their reports. On receipt of informa¬ 
tion regarding the commission of a cognizable offence, an investigating officer 
should, as far as possible, go to the complainant and record the first infor¬ 
mation report. If, however, an investigating officer is not present at the 
Police Station, the complainant should be requested to come to the Police 
Station. Lastly, we suggest the adoption of the system that has been 
enforced with success in Uttar Pradesh, namely that of giving a copy of 
the first information report of a cognizable or non-cognizable offence to the 
complainant free of cost. This would apply to all Police Stations. The 
main advantage of this system would be that any tendency amongst subordi¬ 
nates towards distortion of facts would be checked. The complainant would 
leave the Police Station assured that his complaint had been recorded and he 
could have the contents verified if he so liked. He could, in making an 
application on the same facts, attach a copy of his previous report at the 
Police Station so that the officer, who received the application would be in 
a position to refer to the action taken on the first report and to form an 
idea about the nature of his complaint and the type of enquiry necessary to 
ascertain the facts. This procedure would thus also lead to better and more 
effective supervision by the District Superintendent of Police. 
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34- Investigation of non-cognizable offences. —Some of the District 
Superintendents of Police gave it as their experience that the public often 
expected the police to treat non-cognizable offences such as simple assaults, 
threats and ordinary property disputes as cognizable offences. If the police 
expressed their inability to do so they resorted to applications in which they 
either exaggerated the facts to convert the complaint into a cognizable case, 
or charged the police with dereliction of duty. We carry the impression 
that the public, as a whole, do want the police to take cognizance of cases 
of assault and threats and to offer protection to them particularly when 
the accused happen to be goondas. We sympathise with the public point of 
view but consider that it would not be wise or practicable to entrust to the 
police the task of investigating all cases of minor assaults. However, we 
would certainly like the police on their own initiative to obtain special 
permission of magistrates to investigate non-cognizable cases where the public 
interest demands it. 

35. Prevention of the abuse of making false reports. —For exaggerated 
reports by the public, the only effective remedy is that of improving their 
sense of responsibility. It has been the exception and not the rule to prosecute 
persons making false complaints for fear of frightening away genuine com¬ 
plainants. We would recommend that freer use of the provisions of Sections 
182 and 211 Indian Penal Code be made to prevent this abuse of making 
exaggerated or false reports. According to current orders, permission of the 
District Magistrate as well as of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police has 
to be obtained before launching such prosecutions. Therefore, there is little 
chance of innocent or wrong people being prosecuted. 

CITY POLICE 

36. Organisation of Police Stations and Out Posts till 1943. —The City 
police force of Nagpur and Jabalpur is in charge of City Superintendents of 
Police. Till 1943, these cities had two Police Stations and a number of Out 
Posts. Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar, which are the other important 
cities, had each one Police Station and a number of Out Posts with a Town 
Inspector in charge of the City, Sub-Inspectors worked as assistants to these 
officers in supervising the work of the rank and file and in investigating the 
offences. 

37. The Divisional System of Police Stations. —This system suffered from 
some defects. In each city there were not more than two centres at Police 
Stations for recording reports although at most Out Posts reports were 
accepted. The Sub-Inspectors did not reside in the area of which they were 
in charge and, therefore, lacked local knowledge. The staff was broken into 
small groups which made it impossible to effect the concentration necessary to 
provide security either for the public, the police personnel and families or to 
Government buildings occupied by such personnel. Lastly, the Sub-Inspectors 
were not directly answerable for their work and were able to take shelter under 
the overall responsibility of the City Superintendent or the Town Inspector. 
It was also obvious that as population and area of towns increased and more 
offences were committed, it became impracticable to retain the responsibility 
for the execution of all police duties with one officer only. These points were 
brought home vividly during the unhappy experience of the 1942 disturbances 
and the Inspector-General of Police informed the State Government that 
“the present organisation not only lacked efficiency in ordinary work and 
crime control, hut was quite unable to cope with serious disorders”. He 
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recommended the adoption of a system already in force in Presidency Towns 
of India and in the cities abroad, namely, the Division of a city into a number 
of self-contained Police Stations, each serving a certain area and in sole charge 
of a Station Officer who would be responsible for its effective policing. The 
Divisional System, as it came to be called, was introduced in the cities of 
Nagpur, Jabalpur, Akola, Raipur and Sagar. Thus, while the number of Out 
Posts at which reports were being received was decreased, the number of 
Police Stations at which offences were registered was increased. The responsi 
bility for police work of clearly defined areas was passed on to the Station 
Officers and supervision over the staff was systematised. The Out Post 
System was abolished although in practice Out Post continued to accommodate 
staff as new buildings had not been constructed. In consequence, the full 
impact of the abolition of Out Posts has not been felt by the public and the 
police. 

38. Drawbacks of the Divisional System. —Some witnesses have drawn 
our attention to the defects of the Divisional System. The main objection 
raised is that it takes away an immediate source of help .from a locality. 
This objection will remain only partly valid for we propose to create mobile 
emergency squads which would provide prompt and adequate help when and 
where necessary. Another objection is that the constables and head consta¬ 
bles lose touch with the people and do not receive as much information as 
they did before. We are confident that if they keep in touch with them 
during the performance of their duties, they would obtain all the information 
they might want. Also, if the Sub-Inspector, and, indeed, the police as a 
whole are friendly with the people, the flow of information would be sufficient 
and spontaneous. The supporters of the Out Post System further argue that 
the crime of a city cannot be sub-divided into a number of Police Stations 
for it forms one whole and must be treated as such. While we concede the 
truth of this statement, we must point out that the City Superintendent of 
Police, the Town Inspectors and the Criminal Investigation Department 
branches are suitable and sufficient agencies to effect the co-ordination neces¬ 
sary in the investigation and control of crime. Finally, it has been suggested 
that Out Post buildings provide suitably located centres of investigation, places 
where guards may stay in an emergency and buildings where telephones may 
be safely located. The disposal of all Out Post buildings would indeed be a 
disadvantage in these respects. It may be noted, however, that this is an 
argument more in favour of having buildings other than Police Stations for 
some police purposes rather than an argument for the Out Post System as 
such. 

39. Proposed principles for organisation of Police Stations and Out Posts 
in Cities. —We have examined these objections very carefully. We agree that 
in some respects Out Posts do serve a public need. However, the practical 
advantages of proper apportionment of responsibility and systematisation of 
duties appear to us to be more important and useful. We consider that these 
should not be lost by a wholesale reversion to the Out Post System. It is our 
considered opinion that the divisional system should incorporate the good 
points of the Out Post System and avoid the possible drawbacks of the Divi¬ 
sional System. The remedy lies in adopting the following principles :—• 

(a) In areas which in the course of the next few years would need a 
separate Police Station,. Out Posts with buildings and staff should 
be retained and new Out Posts established where necessary 
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(b) Existing Out Posts which serve an important area far away from 
the parent Police Station must be retained, as a matter of con¬ 
venience to the public but those that are near enough to the 
parent Police Station should be abolished and the buildings dis¬ 
posed of. 

The Committee are of the view that these principles apply mainly to the 
cities of Nagpur and Jabalpur and that the complete abolition of Out Posts 
would seem to be the proper thing for the cities of Amravati, Akola, Raipur 
and Sagar, where Police Stations have small areas. 

We may also mention that we are not in favour of increasing the numbei 
of Police Stations in cities or replacing Out Posts by Police Stations unless 
there is teal need for an independent Police Station. As a guiding principle 
we propose that a new Police Station should be constituted when a town grows 
in any particular locality by an area of 2 square miles and by additional 
population of at least 50,000. 

40. Existing staff in cities.—As a result of reorganisation of City Police 
Forces on the Divisional System their strength was considerably increased. 
The increase in the number of head constables and constables has been 
approximately commensurate with the increase in population and with local 
special problems. Sagar is an exception. 

41. Patrolling.—Effective patrolling of cities and towns is essential for 
prevention of crime. For purposes of patrolling, every Police Station in a 
city or town is divided into beats. The size of a beat is determined by Police 
Regulation orders which lay down that it should have roughly 300—500 houses. 
The Indian Police Commission had recommended a staff of 1 head constable 
and 6 constables for each beat but the State Government could not provide 
more than r head constable and 8 constables on an average for two beats. 
Responsible police witnesses have given convincing evidence before us that the 
existing schemes of patrolling are difficult to enforce as the strength of consta¬ 
bles falls short of the number required. The distribution of duties amongst 
the beat duty staff breaks down because the Police Station Reserve of consta¬ 
bles proves insufficient to replace constables in a beat who are sick or on leave 
or attending court or taking part in an investigation. Moreover, when 
arrangements have to be made during the visits of important personages, and 
such visits are frequent every single constable available has to be utilized. 
Similarly, for arrangements at festivals and important functions constables 
have to be withdrawn from beats. The net result is that the system of patrol¬ 
ling cannot be maintained. Except for patrolling at nights, which some¬ 
times involves overwork by the staff, there are very few constables performing 
beat duty during the day. 

42. Proposals to improve the Beat System.—The Inspector-General of 
Police has forwarded to us proposals for the reorganisation of City Police 
Forces at Nagpur and Jabalpur and of other towns and Police Stations. All 
of them propose a large increase in the staff of constables. 

43. Suggestions for improving Watch and Ward staff and duties.—We 

do not believe that the problem will be solved by increasing the number of 
constables only ; for, all police officers, who appeared before us, accepted the 
view that the quality of constables is very poor and that they are neither able 
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to discharge their duties fully nor to render adequate assistance to the Sub- 
Inspectors. City dwellers are only too conscious of their civic rights and have 
to be handled carefully while enforcing the law fairly and firmly. Wc fear 
the present staff of constables with their lack of sufficient education and the 
existing standard of training is unequal to the task. Their approach to the 
individual members of the public is generally so clumsy that instead of 
inspiring confidence, they indirectly arouse antagonism. Although, we have 
recommended elsewhere that matriculate constables should be given accelerated 
promotion and a chance to become Assistant Sub-Inspectors after two years of 
service, it is futile to expect any appreciable improvement in the near future. 
We are, therefore, of the view that money would be better spent in appointing 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors as part of the Watch and Ward staff with tne object 
of securing a more efficient system of patrolling than by merely adding to the 
number of constables. The contribution of one Assistant Sub-Inspector to the 
effectiveness of the beat system would be greater than what may be expected 
by providing two constables or more per beat. We suggest, therefore, that 
every circle of City Police Station should be placed in charge of an Assistant 
Sub-Inspector. 

The advantages that we expect to follow from this may he briefly men¬ 
tioned as follows :— 

(a) The quality of supervision^ over beat duty staff would improve, 

(b) checking of hotels, restaurants, sarais and other places where sus¬ 

picious strangers may lurk would become more effective when 
carried out by an Assistant Sub-Inspector, 

(c) an Assistant Sub-Inspector’s approach to the members of the public 

and his conduct towards them would tend to inspire confidence 
and would thus bring him useful information, 

(d) he will be able to attend to enquiries into disputes and applications 

on the spot without any delay and would submit intelligible 
reports, and 

(e) he would relieve the Station Officer and Junior Sub-Inspector of the 

responsibility for the investigation and prosecution of simple 
offences. 

It is our considered opinion, therefore, that the existing staff of 4 
constables to a beat should remain unchanged. During the day, 2 beats 
should be looked after by one constable and if it is considered necessary to 
reinforce this staff, bicycle patrols should be organised for 4 beats at a time. 
We have suggested elsewhere the utilization of motor transport in order to 
save man power. We have also suggested a reduction in the striking force. 
The constables thus spared could be used as a contingent reserve to keep the 
beat staff up to strength. 

Further, we have come to the conclusion that a mere increase in the 
density of poulation is not a sufficient justification for reducing the area of 
beats. The area of a beat governs the frequency with which a constable 
appears and reappears at a spot and it is this factor that tends to prevent 
crime. Therefore, while recognizing the fact that an increase in population 
does complicate police problems we anticipate that these problems would be 
met bv the pioposed increase in the number of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 
After "full deliberarion, we have come to the conclusion that a beat should 
5 
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contain from 700 to 1,000 houses on an average. In large towns beats should 
be aggregated into circles each in charge of an Assistant Sub-Inspector 
assisted by a head constable. Both of them should be responsible for check¬ 
ing the beat work of their men. 

In most towns and cities, the number of houses in each beat has already 
increased to the limit of the number now proposed by us for inclusion in 
a beat. It is our suggestion, therefore, that the existing beats should not be 
disturbed. Newly inhabited localities which were not formerly parts of any 
beat and which have 700 to 1,000 houses should be formed into a new beat 
and an additional staff of 4 constables should be sanctioned for them. 

In the cities of Nagpur and Jabalpur a circle would ordinarily consist of 
3 beats and posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors would have to be provided on 
this basis. For the cities of Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar, it would be 
sufficient to provide 3 Assistant Sub-Inspectors per Police Station to supervise 
beat duties. 


44. Beat Boxes. —In order to improve further the effectiveness of the 
beat system, we propose for adoption the Police Beat Box System which is in 
force in many country towns of England. The beat box located in every 
beat consists of a very small room equipped with a table and a chair, 
a telephone and a First Aid Box. There-is a light at the top of the box 
which is lighted up as soon as a telephone call is being made or is being 
received to enable the beat constable to see it from a distance and to run to 
answer it. Amongst the advantages of this system may be enumerated the 
following :— 

(i) The public understand clearly where they will be able to find 

a constable during the day. 

(ii) They will know the points from where they can ring up the police 

for help. This is important because there are not many public 

telephones in any city of Madhya Pradesh. 

(iii) A proper check can be kept over the performance of beat duty by 

constables. 


These advantages in our opinion are well worth the expense that will be 
involved. We recommend that the system should be tried, at Nagpur in the 
first instance. Beat boxes should be installed at junctions of beats. Nagpur 
would need about 30 beat boxes and 30 telephones. The cost of constructing 
one beat box and furnishing it should not be more than Rs. 500 and of 30 
such boxes Rs. 15,000. We can see no particular objection to the telephones 
being on the Public Exchange provided a priority to the calls put through 
from them could be arranged with the co-operation of the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department. The recurring cost of 30 telephones would be Rs. 8,640 
per annum only. 

45. Information Room and Emergency Squads —The “999” telephone 
system inaugurated by the London Police is worthy of adoption by all city 
police forces. Any member of the public may obtain prompt assistance from 
the police in an emergency by merely ringing this number which is the 
telephone number of the Police Station information room. A beginning has 
already been made at Nagpur and Jabalpur in this direction. 
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The cities cf Nagpur and Jabalpur should have information rooms at 
two Police Stations where a Sub-Inspector or an Assistant Sub-Inspector 
should receive and record distress calls and information given by the public 
over the telephone. The information should then be passed on immediately 
to emergency squads (dying squads) for providing aid to the caller. For this 
purpose, we suggest the concentration of all the striking force sanctioned for 
the City Police Stations into two centres so as to form an emergency squad. 
For each emergency squad, there must be a motor vehicle, either a 15 cwt. 
truck or a jeep. Each such squad should consist of 1 head constable and 
8 constables. Only one emergency squad will be enough for the cities of 
Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar where the information room should be 
located at a centrally situated Police Station. 

The strength of Emergency Squads will be as follows :— 


Name of City 

(1) 

Proposed 

striking 

force 

Present 

striking 

force 

Increusc 

Spare 
to be used 
for 

miscellaneous 

duties 

H. Cs. 

( 2 ) 

3 

Cs. 

( 3 ) 

H. Cs. 

( 4 ) 

Cs. 

( 5 ) 

H. Cs. 

(6) 

Cs. 

( 7 ) 

H. Cs. 

( 8 ) 

Cs. 

( 9 ) 

Jabalpur 


6 

48 

.. 

55 

6 


, 4 

7 

Nagpur 


6 

48 

2 

80 

4 


• • 

32 

Amravati 

. . 

3 

18 


18 

3 




Akola . 


3 

18 

1 

8 

2 

10 



Raipur . 

. . 

3 

18 


12 

3 

6 



Sagar . 


3 

18 

1 

10 

2 

8 




Total 

24 

168 

4 

183 

20 

24 


39 


The head constables in charge of emergency squads must be literate and 
intelligent who should be able to take appropriate action independently. They 
may also be utilized to attend to telephones in the information room when¬ 
ever the Sub-Inspector or the Assistant Sub-Inspector is unavoidably abent. 
The net increase of cost in implementing this proposal would be Rs. 38,112 
per annum. 

46. Investigation.— The evidence before us is quite dear that promptness 
and thoroughness in investigation and prosecution of cases has almost dis 
appeared. It is also clear at the same time that the staff of Sub-Inspectors is 
quite inadequate to cope with the incidence of crime. The number of investi¬ 
gating oflicets must, therefore, be increased. In this connection, we sought 
the opinion of witnesses on the question whether it was desirable for cities to 
split up the duties of maintenance of law and order and investigation of 
offences, and to effect a separation of staff for this purpose. We have received 
a mass of evidence on this subject, which, on the whole, is evenly divided. 
The main ground advanced in favour of division is that miscellaneous duties 
such as making arrangements during festivals and fairs and the visits of 
important personages, make a'heavy call on the time of Sub-Inspectors and 
cause frequent interruption in the investigation of important cases by them. 
In consequence, investigation and pros^ntion of important cases is delayed. 
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It is also said that under the “ Division ” system a Sub-Inspector who is good 
at investigation would be able to devote his genius to the task. Against this 
proposal, is the consideration that duties which can be solely termed as law 
and order duties requiring withdrawal of Sub-Inspectors from their routine 
task of investigation were still few and on the whole they caused but slight 
dislocation of work. The division of the Sub-Inspectors posted at a police 
station into two compartments would in itself lead to a divided sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. This cannot work for the good of the police station. When the 
occasion arises, it would be difficult to use all the Sub-Inspectors as a team. 
Unhealthy rivalry between Sub-Inspectors its likely to arise especially because 
the chances of promotion for the two proposed branches would not be even. 
Some of us have had an opportunity of studying the separation which has 
been effected as an experimental measure in Uttar Pradesh. Although it is 
too early to say whether the experiment has been a success or a failure, our 
impression is that the object intended by separation could have been achieved 
equally well by increasing the number of investigating officers and that the 
increase so required would be much less than what would be necessary for 
complete separation. We have discussed this matter in detail with senior 
Police officers. They were convinced of the view taken by us and agreed that 
if it was proposed to augment the staff of the District C. I. D. branches and 
if that staff could be authorized to investigate important and professional 
offences, the main difficulty experienced today about systematic and uninter¬ 
rupted investigation would disappear. We have accordingly decided not to 
recommend the separation of maintenance of order functions from those of 
investigation of offences. We have already recommended that provision 
should be made for Assistant Sub-Inspectors in a sufficiently large number in 
City police stations. In addition to exercising supervision over the beat duty 
staff they will be available for investigation of simple cases. We have exa¬ 
mined the crime figures of all City police stations and are of the opinion that 
the assistance so rendered at the present stage will be enough to enable proper 
and prompt investigation of cases. No increase in the number of Sub- 
Inspectors posted in any of the City police stations is necessary. For future 
guidance, we would like to lay down the principle that provided there is an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector for every two beats of a City police station, it should 
have one Sub-Inspector for every 175 cases reported in a year. 

47. Town Police.—In towns having a population of over 5,000, the num¬ 
ber of beats should be fixed on the same basis as for the cities and an adequate 
staff of head constables and constables provided. The general load of miscel¬ 
laneous duties in towns is less than that in cities. An Assistant Sub-Inspector, 
therefore, need not be provided for every two beats. For towns having a 
population of over 10,000, we recommend the appointment off additional 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors so that there is a Sub-Inspector or an Assistant Sub- 
Inspector for every 100 I. P. C. cases and in any case a minimum of one extra 
Assistant Sub-Inspector for every such police station. This would provide the 
much needed assistance to the Station Officer in the investigation of simple 
offences and simultaneously improve supervision over watch and ward staff. 
There are some town police stations having a population of over 10,000 which 
have also to look after a number of villages. Where the number of such 
villages is above 40, one Extra Assistant Sub-Inspector should be provided 
mainly for the purpose of touring in the villages and investigating simple 
cases. The overall responsibility of the Station Officer over the police station 
area should remain unaltered. In accordance with our recommendations 
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stated above, every town having a police station and a population of between 
5,000 and 10,000 should have a minimum staff of one Sub-Inspector, three Tread 
constables and ten constables and those having a population of over 10,000 
a minimum staff of one Sub-Inspector, one Assistant Sub-Inspector, three head 
constables and 14 constables. To implement these proposals, the total increase 
of staff would be 144 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 11 head constables and 43 
constables. This would cost Rs. 2,42,668 per annum. The allocation of Assist¬ 
ant Sub-Inspectors and that of head constables and constables is given in 
Appendix C. 

48. Minor Tahsil Headquarters Police Stations. —Most of the district 

headquarters towns and important tahsii headquarters have been covered by 
our recommendations in the preceding paragraphs but some tabsils which 
have a small town as their headquarters are experiencing shortage of constables 
as they are required to provide escorts to prisoners. We have made adequate 
provision for escorts to tahsil places in Reserve Lines strength and, although 
we do not much like the idea of prisoners being carried to and fro from the 
district jail to tahsil headquarters, these squads should be used for the pur¬ 
pose. They should also be required to produce all the prisoners from the 
tahsil lock-up before Magistrates for trial. 
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CHAPTER 5.—VILLAGE POLICE 

49. General considerations.—The problem of policing the villages was 
examined in great detail by the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03. We 
are convinced after a review of the question that the conclusions drawn by 
them are still valid. They expressed themselves on the subject in the follow¬ 
ing words:—‘'The Commission are strongly convinced of the impossibility of 
carrying on an efficient police administration by means of official policemen 
only. It is absolutely essential to secure the aid of the village community. 
This is necessary from the purely Government point of view ; it is impossible 
to support the expense of a force which would be adequate to obtain infor¬ 
mation regarding crime over the extensive area and among the vast popula¬ 
tion of India, without securing the co-operation and enforcing the responsi¬ 
bility of rhe village authorities. It is necessary also from the people’s point of 
view : even if the expensive establishment required could be maintained, it 
would be vexatious and intolerable to the people. Constant interference by 
the police, constant espionage on village life, constant visits of officials of the 
lowest grades, constitute an intolerable burden and vexation to the people. 
It is immeasurably better to utilise and develop the village agency for report¬ 
ing crime, to leave the people, as far as possible, to dispose of petty matters 
for themselves, and to limit interference to villages where there has been 
failure in the discharge of responsibility in respect of reporting, to cases in 
which the matter is serious enough to demand interference.” The village 
police system prevailing during the rime of the Commission has continued 
until recently with hardly any change. In expressing their final opinion 
about the pattern of village police best suited to this country, the Commission 
stated that it was of paramount importance to maintain and foster the existing 
village agencies of the village headman and rhe Kotwars available for police 
work. 

50. The present position.—Much of the success that the district admini¬ 
stration achieved since then in the maintenance of law and order and also in 
other branches of administration is attributable to this policy. During the 
political struggle in pre-Independence days, however, non-co-operation move¬ 
ments affected the spirit of co-operation with Government. The strain imposed 
on district officers during the War and subsequent years prevented them from 
maintaining adequate contact with the villages. Now the position is stated 
to be that in hardly any village do village watchmen patrol at night. Nor do 
the village officers have any zeal to prevent the commission of offences or to 
detect the offenders. 

51. Effect of agrarian reforms on Village Police. —Since then for reach¬ 
ing agrarian reforms have been introduced. Malguzari and Zamindari has 
been abolished in rhe State. The office of Patel and Mukaddam or the village 
headman has been made an elective office in the old “C. P.” in¬ 
cluding the merged territories. The hereditary system of Patelship in Berar, 
however, remains unchanged. It has been the accepted policy in the past to 
link up the village police system with the system of land tenure and revenue 
administration. It was for that reason that the village police duties were dis¬ 
charged by the revenue head of the village. The former Lambardar-cum- 
Mukaddam or his agent performed the police duties satisfactorily by virtue 
of his position and influence and his responsibility in the matter could always 
be enforced. That responsibility has now fallen on the elected Patel. It is 
too early to say how the new system will work in relation to law and order. 
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Conditions are ar present somewhat unsettled in village administration. The 
old Malgu/.ar has left a void. Things may improve as stability is achieved. 
But we do feel some misgiving about the system of elected Patel. It is only 
if he can really function as the representative of the village community and is 
able to secure their co-operation for carrying out his police duties properly, 
that the elective system will be justified. Meanwhile his position should be 
recognized and maintained and every effort made to use his services for the 
benefit of the village. 

52. Gram Panchayats and the Village Police. —As a measure of Self- 
Government in villages, a large number of Gram Panchayats have been form¬ 
ed. The functions of these Panchayats vis-a-vis the Patel have not yet been 
defined. Consccpiently a certain amount of confusion may recult in village 
affairs. Wo. consider that the patel should not be made subordinate to the 
Gram Panchayat in any way. A body of men may advise but can never func¬ 
tion well for execution of orders. 

53. Strength of Kotwars and their remuneration.— We have been inform¬ 
ed that after the abolition of the Malguzari system, the “revenue” duties of the 
village Kotwars in the old “C. P.” and merged States would be more numerous 
and that they will not have sufficient time to attend to law and order work. 
We have examined the position and find that it is necessary to increase the 
strength of Kotwars. This number is much less in "C. P.” than in Berar and 
most of the villages in “C. P.” have only one village servant. Singlehanded he 
can hardly be expected to perforin all the revenue duties and all the duties of 
watch and ward, while at the same time looking after his own fields or what¬ 
ever trade he may be following. For in theory, he is still regarded as only a 
part-time village servant. In fact he is fully empK ; cd in public work with 
little spare time for his private trade or occupation. We consider that the 
old fiction of part-time duty no longer holds good and that it results in 
depriving the Kotwars of proper remuneration for their work. Time has 
come when they must be given adequate wages and directly by Government. 
Our cohsidered recommendations are as follows:— 

(i) The strength of Kotwars in “C. P.” and merged States should be 

increased so as to correspond generally with the scale of Mahars 
prescribed for Berar. 

(ii) The Kotwars should be considered as full time public servants. 

They should be remunerated directly by Government as in Berar 
and the Berar scales of pay and dearness allowance should be 
made applicable to them. The money required should be raised, 
again as in Berar, by imposing a ccss on agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists living in villages. This cess will really be a 
different form of payment which the village community is 
already making to Kotwar but some increase will inevitable. 

(iii) The Kotwars should receive some kind of uniform. 

54. Training of Patels and Kotwars. —It would be unreasonable to expect 
any immediate result from the changes that have been introduced by Govern¬ 
ment. Unless village servants and the elected Patels become proficient in 
their work, it is unlikely that they would be of any assistance to the Police. 
Their training in the discharge of police duties and the utilization of a few 
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volunteers in every village to protect the villagers is of great importance. This 
should form an important part of education in citizenship in the general field 
of rural development. We also recommend the adoption of the scheme of 
holding conference of Patels of a Police Station area by the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police during his inspection of a Police Station, as a means of 
furthering the efficiency of the village police. 

55. Problems of touring in the villages. —In the past, village servants were 
often required to assist the touring officers in obtaining supplies and in making 
arrangements for their stay. This is a duty which they must still be required 
to perform. However, they should not be used as coolies to carry luggage 
from one village to another, not only because this is not their function but also 
because it keeps them away from their work and from their trade, whatever it 4 
may be, for one full day. Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors should 
be given adequate travelling allowance or daily allowance in addition to 
adequate conveyance allowance to enable them to make their own arrange¬ 
ments. Rest huts must also be constructed in every village where police officers 
may halt when touring. 

56. Rural Police Stations. —There are no indications that the incidence 
of crime is likely to diminish in the near future. We consider, therefore, that 
it will be necessary to supplement the staff at rural Police Station and we 
recommend the adoption of the following measures:— 

(a) No Police Station should be in charge of an officer of a lesser rank 

than that of Sub-Inspector. The work of even the smallest Police 
Station is of sufficient importance and covers the policing of so 
many villages as to justify the posting of a Sub-Inspector as 
Station Officer. Therefore, 97 Police Stations which are in charge 
of Assistant Sub-Inspectors should have Sub-Inspectors as Station 
Officers. The increase of cost would be Rs. 82,644 P er annum. 

(b) The Station Officer and the Head Constable Gashti together should 

be required to investigate not more than 150 I.P.C. cases in a 
year. If this number is exceeded, and if posts of extra investigat¬ 
ing officers are not already sanctioned for the Police Station, one 
post of Assistant Sub-Inspector must be provided. Thereafter, 
the posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors must be increased pro rata. 
On the basis of crime figures for 1950, 47 posts of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors will have to be created at a cost of Rs. 64,680 per 
annum. (Appendix ‘D’). 

(c) Elsewhere in this Report we have recommended the provision of an 

adequate leave reserve for constables and Head Constables in rural 
Police Stations and the posting of leave reserves at each Police 
Station. Our proposals have involved an increase of 221 con¬ 
stables. The problem of shortage of constables would thus be 
solved. 

57. Duties of constables in rural Police Stations. —According to the orders 
contained in Police Regulations, constables are not supposed to be employed 
for touring in the villages. They should be sent out for specific duties and 
should come back directly after they have completed it, generally before night 
fall. Their absence from the police stations for long periods has been 
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prohibited. We have been informed that these orders are not being strictly 
followed and we recommend that there should be no deviation from the orders. 

58. Some special problems of policing the villages_From time to time, 

people in the villages in some districts are terrorized by the activities of 
dacoits. Sagar is one such district where the formation of gangs of dacoits 
has been a recurring feature. Inspite of elaborate police precaution, early 
success is not achieved in putting down dacoities. When a gang of dacoits 
is well-organized and continues unmolested in its activities, it is natural that 
the people would be afraid to give information about the movements of the 
gang to the police. The result of this is that the gang becomes bold and 
extends its depredations. It is, however, always careful to avoid an encounter 
even with individual policeman. The same re generally true of Communist 
terrorists. If, therefore, police have to take up their chase in right earnest, 
it is essential that they secure from the public full co-operation. We can hard¬ 
ly suggest any details of a plan to meet the menace of dacoits or of Commu¬ 
nists. We consider, however, that any plan that is formulated should include 
as an essential part a plan for securing the co-operation of the villagers. For¬ 
mation of Village Defence Parties and even Rural Home Guards in the affect¬ 
ed areas only, is one such measure. This measure, if adopted, must be 
pursued vigorously, otherwise it will be fruitless. The grant of arms licenses 
to responsible villagers who can be trusted to look after the arms and use them 
in an emergency is another plan and might well be considered. 

59. Inquests in villages.—Whenever an accidental death which includes 
death by violence, by simple drowning, snake bite, attack by a wild animal or 
by some unknown cause, occurs in a village, the fact has to be reported to 
the nearest Police Station. The Station Oflicer has to proceed to the spot and 
has to hold an inquest with the aid of local panchas. If the cause of death is 
not clear the body has to be sent for post-mortem examination. Some of the 
areas in this State are rather inaccessible and even in good weather it takes a 
Sub-Inspector two days to reach them. In the rainy season, the body has to 
be kept for a much longer period for inspection by the Sub-Inspector. In 
these circumstances decomposition sets in and the Sub-Inspector is hardly in a 
position to ascertain correctly the cause of death. The relatives of the deceased 
during this interval suffer the severest form of agony. The number of cases 
in which death is the result of violence forms a very small proportion of the 
total number of accidental deaths reported at Police Stations. We are of the 
opinion, therefore, that it is an unnecessary hardship on the relations of the 
deceased to insist on an inquest by a Station Officer in each and every case 
after a long period of delay. We recommend that in cases where foul play is 
clearly not suspected the inquest should be held by the Patel assisted by two 
members of the Gram Panchayat and two residents of the locality provided that 
the guardian or some near relation of the deceased agrees in writing to the 
Patel holding the inquest. If there is no Panchayat in the village, the Patel 
should take the assistance of four respectable residents of the village. The 
Patel should fill up the inquest form and if the Panchas and he are uncertain 
about the cause of death, he should send the body for post-mortem examina¬ 
tion. If, however, the case is one of simple death, the body should be handed 
over to the relations of the deceased. On receipt of the inquest report from 
the police patel, the Station Officer should verify the cause of death as soon 
as possible and send another report to the magistrate having jurisdiction. We 
consider that no harm would result in reposing this confidence in the Patel 
and the village Panchas. 

6 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE 
DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE 

60. Women Police,—Ten women constables have been appointed 
temporarily in Nagpur City for detecting Prohibition Act and Gambling Act 
cases involving women, for searching of women and for dealing with women 
criminals. We are not convinced of the utility of this force and advise against 
its extension in other districts. The experiment, however, need not be given 
up. It should be tried for a further period of five years. In order to have 
proper supervision over them, we consider it advisable to recommend the 
creation of one post of a woman head constable. She should be systematically 
utilized for interrogating women criminals and aggrieved women. The cost 
would be Rs. 984 per annum. 

61. Police band.—The Madhya Pradesh Police Band is a brass band 
consisting of an Inspector, five head constables and 30 constables. It is used 
on all police ceremonial occasions and also on other civilian and military 
functions. We recommend its retention and suggest that the post of the 
Band Master should continue to be a tenure post, the contract being renew¬ 
able every five years. 

62. Allowances to buglers in Reserve Lines.—Ir is becoming more and 
more difficult to secure constables who are willing to work as buglers, as there 
is a common belief that sounding a bugle strains the heart and lungs. In 
order to make the post attractive, we recommend an allowance of Rs. 3 per 
month to bugler constables. The cost of this allowance to 90 buglers would 
be Rs. 3,140 per annum. 

63. Bicycle allowance to City Police.—We have examined the question 
of granting bicycle allowance to head constables and constables posted in the 
Cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Antravati, Akola, Sagar and Raipur. We are of 
the view that most of the duties that constables have to perform are done on 
foot, such as beat duty, service of summonses, escorting of prisoners and the 
like. Therefore, constables should not be given any conveyance allowance. 
Head constables have to conduct enejuiries and investigations and have also 
to supervise duties of a group of constables. They have also* to go out for 
patrolling at night. Any head constable in the city may be posted as a 
Station Writer or as Circle Officer. Therefore, any distinction between them 
in this matter would be unfair. We are of the view that all head constables 
attached to city police stations should get a conveyance allowance for main¬ 
taining a bicycle. The expenditure involved is Rs. 10,324 P er annum for 
313 head constables. 

64. Increase in conveyance allowance to Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors.—Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors are entitled to con¬ 
veyance allowance at the following rates:— 

Pony, pony cart, bullock cart or motor cycle—Rs. 35 per month. 

Bicycle—Rs. 4 per month. 

We are of the view that it is not possible for these officers to maintain 
a conveyance on this allowance. We recommend that the conveyance allow¬ 
ance for bullock cart, poriy cart and pony should be raised to Rs. 40 per month 
and for motor cycle to Rs. 35 per month. In order to estimate the expendi¬ 
ture, it may be safely presumed that 35 per cent of the Sufe-Inspector* and 
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Assistant Sub-Inspectors would still continue to maintain bicycles only. On 
this assumption the net increase of expenditure would be Rs. i,6a,3oo pet 
annum. 

65. Uniform.—Constables and head constables of the District Executive 
Force are mven two sets of uniform excepting those who are stationed in 
cities and those in the Government Railway Police, who are given three sets 
of'uniform each. Everyone of them is required to keep one set in reserve for 
ceremonial occasions only. It is difficult for all the constables and head 
constables, therefore, to maintain a clean and smart turnout. We recommend 
that the constables and head constables of the District Executive Force and 
Reserve Lines should be issued with three sets of uniform and the head 
constables and constables of the City Police and the Railway Police should be 
issued with four sets of uniform. One set out of them should Be preserved 
as a ceremonial uniform and the others should be worn as working dress. 
Only one set should be replaced every year. 

<$6. Reward allotment.—We recommend that the reward allotment 
dhotild be increased in order to enable handsome rewards being paid to mem- 
'bers of the public as well as to the Police officers for good work. We would 
like to emphasize the usefulness of sanctioning a reward soon after the good 
work is done instead of holding it back till the decision of the case. Only in 
rare cases should it be necessary to hold hack a reward. 

<67. Forms and stationery.—It has been brought to our notice that there 
is considerable delay in the supply of forms. The stationery allotment is also 
inadequate. We hope it would be possible to solve both these difficulties. 

<68. Station Writers in police stations.—We have given consideration to 
the question of fixing the number of station writers per police station. We 
recommend that all police stations which have a crime figure of more than 400 
should be given two station writers. The city police stations should continue 
to have two station writers irrespective of the crime figure. 

<Qur comments and recommendations on some specific cases for increase 
of strength submitted by the Inspector-General of Police are given in 
Appendix E. * 
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CHAPTER 6.—TRAFFIC POLICE 

The problem of traffic control in Madhya Pradesh is a problem of old 
towns, narrow streets and self-willed road-users. Bullock carts, tongas, rick¬ 
shaws, bicycles, optimistic pedestrians and a motoring public unresponsive to 
traffic signs or signals make the position worse. To add to this, the police 
force controlling traffic is semi-trained and inexperienced and there is no 
special selection for appointments to the traffic control branch. The result is 
the confusion about which' we have heard protests. All the senior officers of 
the Police have expressed before us the imperative need of improving and re¬ 
organizing the traffic police. 

69. Present position.—The traffic police is today a part of the District 
Police. In the important cities and towns of the State, police stations have 
been given a staff of constables and head constables for this duty. In the 
smaller towns, a few constables are utilized for traffic duty although no 
separate provision exists. We propose that traffic police should be separately 
constituted in the Cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Raipur and 
Sagar in accordance with the scheme outlined below. The problem of traffic 
control in the smaller towns is not yet difficult and the existing staff should 
continue to deal with it. 

70. Selection of staff.—The duties of a police constable on point duty are 
strenuous and difficult. He has to stand at his post for four to five hours 
at a time and has in addition to walk to and from his place of duty. The 
roads are not always good for easy traffic movement and the public are not 
amenable to easy control. At present, the constables are appointed to the 
traffic police from the District Executive Force in a haphazard way. The 
result is that they are required to perform a duty in which they do not have 
an interest and for which they have not been trained. It is no wonder that 
such staff is often noticed deserting its post or lightening the weariness of duty 
with gossip. While we are in agreement with the Inspector-General of Police 
that the creation of a separate cadre for traffic police is unnecessary, we sug¬ 
gest the adoption of the following principles in making a selection of traffic 
constables from the District Executive Force:— 

(i) A constable must be physically very fit, of sturdy build, have a 

height of not less than 5'—7" and have a good personality. 

(ii) He must be literate. 

(iii) He should have a liking for traffic duty and should, as far as pos¬ 

sible, be a volunteer. 

(iv) He should have put in at least a year’s service. 

71. Allowances and promotion.—For the difficult task that traffic police 
have to perform, they should be given a Special allowance which should be 
Rs. 3 per month for constables, Rs. 5 per month for head constables and Rs. 30 
per month for Sub-Inspectors. A smart turnout is essential to traffic police¬ 
men because they are always in the public eye and their success in controlling 
traffic would depend on a neat and clean turnout and a smart bearing. 
Instead of two uniforms issued to them at present, they should be given four 
sets of uniform each. In order to enable them to have their clothes washed 
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properly, a washerman should be employed either part-time or wholetime 
according to their needs. They should all be accommodated at conveniently 
located quarters in different parts of the city or in Reserve Lines and 
encouraged to keep bicycles to enable them to reach their post of duty with¬ 
out undue fatigue. This will prevent misuse of their position in securing a 
free lift in a public vehicle, a habit which naturally offends the public and 
makes the constables diffident of enforcing the law. We, therefore, propose 
that every constable or head constable of traffic police who maintains a bicycle 
should receive a bicycle allowance at the prevailing rates. It is possible that 
an apprehension may arise in the minds of constables that by volunteering 
for service in the traffic branch or on being posted to it against their wishes, 
their chances of promotion to the ranks of head constables and Sub-Inspectors 
might be impaired. They need have no such fears, for they cannot legiti¬ 
mately be deprived of the chances of competing for promotion in the regular 
cadre of District Police. On the other hand, we would distinguish in their 
favour by suggesting that they should have an exclusive claim for promotion 
to the rank of head constable in the traffic police itself. As Sub-Inspectors 
and Subedars posted to the traffic police would have to become experts in this 
new task, they should spend three to five years in it before reverting to the 
regular line. 

72. Training.—The training of traffic police from all districts of this 
State should be the responsibility of the Subedars in charge of the traffic 
branches at Nagpur and Jabalpur. Everyone of the constables selected for 
appointment in traffic police should be sent to either of them for a course of 
training of four months. The syllabus of training should give sufficient 
emphasis to the importance of physical fitness, knowledge of traffic laws and 
rules, practical training in methods of courtesy and helpfulness, an understand¬ 
ing of the significant role of the traffic police in the life of a city and the 
value of the geography of a city. It is possible to hurry through this course 
in a period of less than two months hut we are inclined to prolong it so that 
the qualities of courtesy, calmness, firmness in enforcing orders and the art 
of crowd control and helping the aged, the infirm and the young are well 
understood. This is a process, we believe, that cannot be hastened. After 
this course of training they should watch senior traffic constables controlling 
traffic and enforcing traffic laws in cities where they have to work. They 
should also familiarize themselves with the names of lanes and byelanes, 
places of residence of prominent persons, doctors and nurses, location of shops, 
drug stores, fire brigade, hospitals, first-aid centres, etc., properly and then 
alone should they be entrusted with regular duties. Their work should be 
watched for a period of two months before their final acceptance in the traffic 
police. The allowances admissible to them should be paid only on final 
selection. 

In order to keep the knowledge of the staff up to date and in order to 
maintain a spirit of competition and high performance, we would suggest the 
holding of refresher courses in all the districts once a year. The course need 
not last for more than three days and should be followed by an examination 
passing in which should be compulsory if the constable is to continue to 
receive allowances. If a constable happens to fail more than once, he should 
be transferred to the District Executive Force. Subedars of traffic police of 
Nagpur and Jabalpur could easily undertake thi9 course, each one of them 
doing one district in a month. 
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73 ' Strength—The strength of traffic police in the important cities of 
Madhya Pradesh is as given below;— 


Name of City 

Sub- 

Inspector 

Head 

Constables 

Constables 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Nagpur 

. , 

1 

6 

61 

Jabalpur 

. . 

. . 

4 

24 

Amravati 

. . 

. . 

1 

8 

Akola 


. . . . 

1 

10 

Raipur 



1 

6 

Sagar 


. . 

1 

6 


The Inspector-General of Police has endorsed the request of the District 
Superintendents of Police of all these districts for increase of staff in order to 
enforce traffic regulations properly. We are, however, not convinced of the 
necessity for a permanent increase, for we believe that a number of traffic 
points can be eliminated by proper location and construction of traffic islands. 
We have also proposed later in this chapter the appointment of Honorary 
Police officers to assist the police in the control of traffic during rush hours. 
Another important factor which has persuaded us to the view that the existing 
staff should he adequate is the experience we had in Greater Bombay, where 
with a population of nearly 35 lakhs and with nearly 50,000 motor vehicles, a 
staff of 370 head constables and constables very ably controls traffic; and 
although “the ride of three’’ should not apply to a calculation for such staff, 
it does appear to us rather surprising that a force of 67 head constables and 
constables should prove inadequate for controlling traffic in Nagpur which 
has a population of 4 '/1 lakhs and 4.805 vehicles or that Jabalpur City with 
a population of 7 '/i lakhs only should need more than 24 constables. 

For supervision over point duty constables, we suggest the adoption of the 
system .prevailing in Greater Bombay. For every reasonably sized area con¬ 
taining from two to six traffic points, there is one head constable in charge. 
It is his duty to supervise the work of constables posted in his area, to patrol 
on foot the road from one point to the next and to rake action against traffic 
offenders and, also, to relieve the constables on point duty for short periods 
to enable them to have some relaxation. Approximately, for every six 
constables, therefore, there should he one head constable. On this basts, the 
strength of head constables sanctioned for all the cities in Madhya Pradesh 
would have to be increased, probably by six head constables. The details of 
this would have to be worked out by taking into consideration local condi¬ 
tions in all the cities. This is a matter which we propose to leave to the 
discretion of the Inspector-General of Police for further examination. 

One Subedar should be in charge of each of the traffic police of Nagpur 
and Jabalpur. The City of Nagpur should have two Sub-Inspectors in fhe 
traffic section. For Jabalpur, one will suffice. They should all be given a 
Government motor cycle. Their programme of work, which should be 
chalked out every week in advance, should be approved by the City Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. In the other four cities, four additional head constables 
Should be provided to be in charge of the respective traffic branches. It is 
quite possible that the strengths of traffic police may prove quite small till 
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such time as the public is trained in the observance of routine traffic rules 
such as “Keep to the left”, “Cross at the pedestrian lanes”, and “Give way to 
the traffic on your right”. In that case, temporary help of the Armed Police 
Reserve may be taken. Therefore, we recommend an approximate increase 
in the number of head constables only by ten and the creation of two post* 
of Sub-Inspectors and two of Subedars, at a cost of Rs. 20,784 per annum 
(Appendix F), 

74. Honorary Police Officers.—In most foreign countries, the cost of 
maintaining a traffic police which would be adequate enough to cope with 
the rush of traffic during peak hours would be prohibitive. Therefore, they 
have enlisted the services of clerks, shop assistants, school teachers and others 
to become honorary police officers and to perform traffic duties for a few 
hours or so on certain days of the week for a small consideration. It is our 
anticipation that clerks and teachers and some other educated persons would 
be willing to accept a similar responsibility on payment of one rupee for the 

E srformanc; of four hours of duty in a day. Sufficient numbers of such 
onorary Police officers will have to be enrolled so that enough men may be 
available for duty every day at the rate of two days of duty per week. This 
would mean that if the police want the assistance of one honorary police offi* 
cer every day, the number enrolled should be four. We recommend thiB 
system not merely on grounds of economy, which in this particular case would 
not be very much, but also on consideration of the advantage that these 
honorary police officers would provide an effective liaison between the police 

and the public. They would be able to correct the recalcitrant elements 

without arousing as much antagonism as a constable would do. Also, having 
received proper training in the principles of traffic control, they will form a 
very useful source of education and propaganda amongst the public. This is 
an advantage which far outweighs the inconveniences that the police force 
may have to face in securing volunteers, training them and utilizing their 

services. We estimate that the Cities of Nagpur and Jabalpur would need 

the assistance of 25 honorary police officers every day and, therefore, propose 
that they should enroll 100 for each of the two cities. The experiment may 
also be tried in the cities of Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar where 
40 honorary police officers should be enrolled in order to provide ten honorary 
police officers for traffic control duty every day. The cost of this proposal 
comes to Rs. 32,400 per annum. Training to these officers can be given by 
the officer in charge of the traffic branch of the city concerned. An identi¬ 
fiable uniform for these honorary police officers would have to be devised. 
An arm band with a beret cap would probably be enough. 

75. Publit co-operation and District Traffic Committees.— Without 
public co-operation proper observance of traffic laws would be difficult to' 
secure. We propose, therefore, that a propaganda drive should be organised 
from time to time. The methods of such propaganda are well known. Publi¬ 
city Department could bring out a number of posters depicting the dangers of 
violation of traffic rules and these should be pasted in various places and 
exhibited in cinema halls as slides. District Traffic Committees with the Deputy 
Commissioner as Chairman, the District Superintendent of Police as the 
Secretary and having as members representatives of local Ixxiies, merchants, 
pleaders, journalists and others could be formed. These Committees could- 
then proceed to fix places for parking of vehicles, one way traffic lanes, 
restrictions on movements of vehicles for hire and, in general, removing 
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congestion of traffic and eliminating danger points. The Committee should 
prescribe congested areas where the Deputy Commissioner, the Municipal 
Committee or the Corporation should not grant any lease of land without 
consulting the District Superintendent of Police. This precaution is neces¬ 
sary as indiscriminate grant of leases has created serious traffic problems. 
Lectures in schools and various localities could be arranged by the traffic 
police staff, by honorary police officers and by some members of the public 
and visual aids could be used along with lectures. Safety First Squads could 
be formed in schools with the help of the police and a knowledge of traffic 
rules and signals imparted to boys. In Bombay, we saw a small boy of 
13 years of age controlling traffic under the guidance of a constable at a 
fairly busy road junction. He was wearing a uniform consisting of a woollen 
cross belt and a beret. This experiment could be tried in Madhya Pradesh 
and should prove successful, 

76. Help from the Municipal Committees or Corporations.—We have 
stated before that narrow streets and old towns are the causes of many of 
our traffic problems. The police merely inherit these factors and have no 
hand in improving them. Where a District Superintendent of Police 
happens to be keen on effecting improvement, he soon finds himself helpless 
against the tight fist of the Municipality or the Corporation on the one hand 
and the inadequacy of funds with the Public Works Department on the 
other. He cannot have any traffic islands made or traffic signs erected. The 
necessity for regularising traffic has become imperative and the public has 
been demanding an improvement for a long time. Merely providing more 
or better trained traffic police constables would not solve the problem. The 
public would have to spend money on the essentials of traffic control, such as 
traffic islands, traffic signs, wider and better roads, and proper illumination. 
Indeed, it is our view that all these requirements are a sine-qua-non of proper 
regulation of traffic. We, therefore, suggest that each Local Body and the 
District Public Works Department should earmark an adequate sum of 
money every year to be spent in consultation with the District Traffic Com¬ 
mittee in straightening out bends, widening road junctions and narrow 
approach roads, constructing traffic islands, erecting road signs and providing 
parking places. Unless, the police are assured of a regular supply of money 
for these works, they would find it difficult to plan out a scheme of traffic 
control and apply it from year to year. Personal factors, we feel, must be 
reduced to a minimum to make this scheme a success. 

77. Removal of congestion.—The motorists as well as the pedestrians 
have both to accept some inconveniences in order to ease the flow of traffic 
and provide safety to the road-users. On this principle, the District Traffic 
Committees should not hesitate in prescribing parking places for motor 
vehicles, rickshaws and tongas some distance away from the main marketting 
centres and places of congregation and prevent wandering of rickshaws and 
tongas for fares. At other places, they should restrict parking of vehicles to 
one side of the road only and also enforce one way traffic where necessary 
repairing of vehicles including bicycles on the roadside by garages and 
mechanics causes obstruction of a serious nature which must be removed. 
Similarly, hawkers should be prohibited from wandering with their hand¬ 
carts in market places. They should be required by law to stand at a fixed 
place during certain hours. It may be found necessary in some cities having 
narrow roads to prohibit the loading and unloading of merchandise during 
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the peak hours of traffic and to prescribe other hours for this purpose. These 
regulations would no doubt cause inconvenience to some people but they 
must be prepared to accept it for the benefit of the many. 

There is a new habit of recefit origin to which we must allude in this 
Report. This is the growing habit on the part of young men to congregate 
at important traffic junctions as a meeting place. The idle groups and their 
bicycles form an obstruction which becomes wholly indifferent to public 
inconvenience. Such congregation also leads to goondaism. We are sure 
that the public desire the end of this habit and ir a firm beginning is made, 
there is no reason why it should not be eliminated. 

78. Maintenance of records.—Linked with the problems of traffic 
control is the question of maintaining records of traffic accidents and con¬ 
viction records of all licensees. Although the record of traffic accidents would 
be of local interest, to the police of the city concerned because it would assist 
them in fixing danger points and eliminating them, record of convictions, 
however, would be of use in pressing for enhanced punishments and recom¬ 
mending cancellation of licenses in suitable cases. At present, these records 
are not being kept at all. Even though magistrates endorse some licenses, 
they do not always inform the police and even if they were to do so, the 
police have no system of indexing the endorsement. Therefore, a card 
indexing system should be introduced in each district which will enable a 

n er check being maintained on the driving record of all licensees. This 
1 be done preferably by the District Police or by the State Transport 
Authority through the various Regional Transport' Authorities. If any 
additional staff is required for this purpose, we would recommend its creation. 
In this connection we would also like to draw the attention of Government 
to the inconvenience which the public experience in paying taxes on motor 
vehicles, in having them registered and in obtaining certificates of fitness, 
and driving licenses. All this work has now been taken away from the police 
department and has been concentrated in the offices of the Regional Trans¬ 
port Authorities at Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati and Raipur. The former 
system under which the District Superintendent of Police collected motor 
tax, registration fees, license fees, etc., was more efficient. Motorists could 
get back their registration certificates, licenses, certificates of fitness, etc., 
within a few hours. The Reserve Inspectors and Subedars could even now 
be trained to examine motor vehicles and to test applicants for driving 
licenses. The Reserve Inspector would be readily available as an expert for 
examination of motor vehicles involved in accidents. The District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police can have a watch kept on the fitness of vehicles and the 
operation of bus services in the district if he is dealing with this work 
regularly. There appears to be a good case for reversion to the former 
system of collection of taxes and fees t under the Motor Vehicles Act and 
Rules by the office of the District Superintendent of Police and the examina¬ 
tion of vehicles and of drivers by the Reserve Inspectors. 

79. Enforcement of Motor Vehicles Rules on highways.—The enforce¬ 
ment of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules on the highways is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Police Station staff through which the roads pass. It is difficult 
for them to discharge this responsibility satisfactorily owing to the numerous 
duties that they have to perform. Government of India had particularly 
advised State Governments to set up an Enforcement Staff under the Police 

7 
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which would secure observance of rules by vehicles on t!he highways and 
thus prevent accidents and inconvenience to the travelling public. We are 
of the opinion that to ensure the timely running of buses, prevention of 
passenger traffic by goods vehicles and overcharging and overseating of 
passengers, it is necessary to have a staff which would be able to check vehi¬ 
cles on highways. A scheme was -prepared for this purpose but it was not 
enforced. It appears necessary to re-examine this scheme and to introduce it, 
especially as there is reason to believe that its cost would be amply met by 
increased revenues and fines resulting from prosecutions. 

Expeditious trial of cases put up for the violation of the Motor Vehicles 
Act has become a problem. Much can be achieved by a proper use of 
Sub-section (I) (b) of Section 130 of the Motor Vehicles Act according to 
which the court may give an opportunity through a summons to the accused 
to plead guilty to a charge and to remit a sum of money equivalent to a fine. 
A form could also be prescribed on which a motorists on being checked by a 
police constable or any other police officer might, if he chose, admit his 
fault before two witnesses and the court might then award a sentence on this 
admission without the formality of a trial and direct the accused to deposit 
a fine. A sample form is given at Appendix ‘G\ 
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CHAPTER 7.—RESERVE LINES AND LEAVE AND 
CONTINGENCY RESERVES 

80. General considerations.—111 Reserve Lines of the headquarters of 
each district, and in some Sub-Divisions, a Reserve of police force is kept in 
order to provide men for guards, escorts, routine miscellaneous duties and for 
providing ‘‘a striking force*”. The inadequacy of the force was acutely felt 
during the disturbances of 1942, for in most districts routine duties had 
increased and the striking force had been used up for them. A temporary 
increase of strength was immediately sanctioned in all Reserve Lines adding 
up to a figure of 116 head constables and 1,334 constables. In 1945, this 
increase was readjusted and integrated into the Lines strength after a 
scrutiny of the requirement of each district and sub-division by the Inspector- 
General of Police. The final position in each district today probably depends 
much upon the way in which the District Superintendent of Police then pul 
forward the case for an increase in strength ; and that where the demand 
was not properly presented, the district remained understaffed. 

Reserve Inspector of Nagpur stated before us that “The present duties 
of the District Executive Force are such that no men come on parade except 
the Motor Transport section drivers and court moharrirs. This affect* 
their morale, encourages malingering and spoils discipline. Unless a man 
comes on parade for two weeks in a month, discipline is bound to suffer 
because parade ground is the best place to teach discipline.” At Jabalpur, 
the Reserve Inspector stated “A shortage of men in the District Executive 
Force is felt, because of an increase in the number of escorts that have 
to be provided for tahsil places as well as in the town itself. The number 
of court orderlies has also increased. In a number of cases where static 
guards at installations have to be provided, I am forced to use Special Armerf 
Force men. Two static guards of 4 head constables and 16 constables were 
authorised by the State Government without sanctioning any increase in the 
strength”. Mo6t District Superintendents of Police have also brought to our 
notice the inadequacy of the District Executive Force Reserve for the duties 
that it is expected to perform. 

81. Types of new duties.—In order to facilitate examination of the 
quesdon, we obtained detailed statements of distribution of dudes in all the 
Reserve Lines. After studying these very carefully, we have come to the 
conclusion that after 1945, duties have increased in the following ways 

(a) The strength of guards such as quarter guard and treasury guard 

has been doubled. 

(b) The number of constables required for escorting prisoners has 

more than doubled as the number of undertrials has increased. 

(c) A large number of constables is required for escorting undertrials 

to tahsil headquarters for trial. Each batch is away on this 

duty for three days at a time. 

(d) The number of constables and head constables on deputation to 

temporary posts is much above the normal. 

•By striking force is meant an immediately available force to meet emergencies which the 
Police Station staff are unable to control. 
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(e) Constables have to be provided to departments of Government such 

as Posts and Telegraphs Department, Regional Transport 
Authority, and the Improvement Trust as escorts for depositing 
money into Banks. 

(f) Government have authorised separate police guards for armouries 

of the National Cadet Corps. 

82. Other causes for depletion of strength.—Amongst contributory 

causes for an effective decrease in strength may be mentioned the facts that 
certain proportion of vacancies always remains unfilled, the number of 
recruits under training is large, a number of constables has to be deputed to 
the Constables’ Training Schools for training and that there are some duties 
that men from Reserve Lines have to perform which today lack recognition. 
All these duties have imposed a heavy burden on the. District Executive 
Force Reserve and have prevented quite a number of men from availing 
ihemselves of the leave due to them. 

83. Principles for calculation of District Police Reserve.—To remove 
this strain, a rational method of allocation of strength for all the duties 
required of the District Reserve would have to be evolved. After discussing 
this question with senior police officers and after examining all its aspects, 
we recommend the adoption of the following principles:— 

(i) The districts must be graded into three categories A, B and C 

according to their importance and the nature of routine duties 
that have to be performed by the District Reserve. Sub-Divi¬ 
sions should be treated as a separate category (D). We have 
categorised them as follows after studying their statements of 
duties :— 

Category A.—Nagpur Headquarters, Jabalpur, Sagar, Amravati, 
Akola, Raipur and Bilaspur. 

Category B.—Hoshangabad, Wardha, Chanda, Khandwa, Yeot- 
mal, Buldana and Bastar. 

Category C.—Bhandara, Betul, Chhindwara, Mandla, Durg, 
Balaghat, Raigarh and Surguja. 

Category D.—Damoh, Seoni, Narsimhapur Sub-Divisions and 
Nagpur District (which is an exception). The District 
Executive Force Reserve in the Sub-Divisions of the merged 
districts have been left untouched because we feel that the 
amount of work that has to be done there does not justify 
their being treated on a par with the Madhya Pradesh 
Sub-Divisions. 

(ii) For each duty the average number of men required must be 

specifically provided according to each category. 

(iii) The strength of striking force must be fixed as follows :— 

(a) A class district.—■Four head constables and 40 constables. (If 

a Company or more of Special Armed Force is stationed in 
the district the striking force of the District Executive 
force should be reduced to 2 head constables and 20 
constables only.) 

(b) B, C and D categories.—Two head constables and 20 constables. 
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(iv) If any district reserve has to perform any special duty other than 
those treated as routine duties, staff for them must be sanction¬ 
ed and striking force must not be utilized for it, because from 
the striking force relief is provided to the rest of the Reserve 
on other duties. If the striking force itself is utilized for addi¬ 
tional duties, it would not he possible to give rest to these men 
and to get them on parade regularly. 

(v) To the total strength of each district reserve so arrived at, an 
adequate percentage of men should be added as a leave and 
contingent reserve as calculated further on. 

84. Leave and contingent reserve.—The following considerations have 
weighed with us in fixing the percentage of leave and contingent reserve for 
the District Police Reserve. The Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 
fixed a leave, hospital leave and other contingent reserve at 11 per cent and 
training reserve at 4 per cent, that is, a total of 15 per cent. The most 
important assumption made by them was that constables do not take all the 
leave to which they are entitled. They did not examine the question of 
contingent reserve in sufficient detail and accepted that their conclusions 
were based on incomplete data and that these might have to be modified in 
the light of experience gained. A significant point is that they had in mind 
the problem of providing a reserve for police stations only. They did not 
make any specific recommendation for a leave and contingent reserve for 
the District Police Reserve. Tn practice, even the proposed reserve of 15 per 
cent on the overall strength of the force in a district has not been provided. 
Now all the constables want to take the privilege of earned leave and casual 
leave due to them. This is but natural for they work on all holidays. In 
our opinion, there is a strong case for extending the limit of casual leave for 
all subordinate police officers and men to 14 days and to give them addi¬ 
tional special casual leave of 3 days. Constables can ill-afford to take casual 
leave in broken periods and, therefore, if they are permitted to avail of 
14 days casual leave at a time, it would be a boon to them. The Uttar 
Pradesh Police Reorganisation Committee has accepted the principle of 
providing a leave reserve for casual leave also. The reason, of course, is 
that unless this is done the benefit of casual leave would remain a concession 
on paper only. The leave reserve should, therefore be fixed at 12 /i per cent 
of the combined strength of constables and head constables on the presump¬ 
tion that every constable is entitled to one month and 14 days of leave. 
This will remove one of the main sources of dissatisfaction in the police 
force and will help to eliminate indiscipline in the form of unauthorised 
absence from duty and overstayal of leave. 

The District Police Reserve has to provide a few men for vacancies at 
police stations caused by constables proceeding on leave in excess of four 
months or to fill posts of head constables proceeding on leave, as the' leave 
reserve provided for mofussil Police Stations is insufficient for this purpose. 
We estimate that the number of constables so employed is about 2J/2 per cent 
of the total strength of Reserve Lines. Therefore, whereas the leave reserve 
for the rest of the district may be fixed at \i\A per cent as far as the District 
Police Reserve is concerned the percentage should he 15 per cent. 

We estimate that the number of man-days lost due to sickness in 
hospital and in quarters accounts for 2 per cent of the strength. 
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Suspensions from all over the district amount to about i per cent of the 
Reserve, 

It is in Reserve Lines that all recruitment to the constabulary takes place. 
The Indian Police Commission had estimated annual enlistments at 8 per cent 
of the strength of the force on the basis of actual figures for five years. This 
figure includes casualties due to pension, invalidation, resignations, desertions, 
dismissals, discharges and deputation. It has been brought to our notice that 
in the recent past dismissals have increased and the number of constables 
deserting and resigning from service is large. However, as recruitment has 
not kept pace with casualties, it has not been possible to test this generalization. 
We would prefer, therefore, to retain the percentage of recruitment at 8 per 
cent in a year. As the period of training of a recruit is six months, provision 
lias to be made in the strength of Reserve Lines for 4 per cent of the strength 
of the constabulary in a district. 

To summarise, the position is that leave and contingent reserve for the 
District Police Reserve should he calculated as follows:— 


Leave Reserve 

15%-) 

Oi 18% of the strength of 

Sickness in hospital and quarters 

2% f 

Reserve Lines. 

Suspension 

1% J 


Recruits ., 

4% 

Of the strength of constabul¬ 
ary in a district. 


85. Net result of refixation of strength of District Reserves. —The exist¬ 
ing and proposed strength for each district Reserve Lines is given in Appen¬ 
dix H. An increase of 99 Head Constables and 442 Constables in envisaged. 
Special provision has been made by us according to necessity in the case of 
the Police Reserves of Nagpur and Jabalpur where work is heavier on account 
of a large city police force. 

Reserve lanes in all the Sub-Divisions should be placed in charge of 
Subedars only. At present Damoh and Rajnandgaon Sub-Divisions are the 
exceptions. The posts of two Reserve Inspectors in these Sub-Divisions should 
be down-graded to that of Subedars. This will result in a saving of Rs, 1,692 
per annum. 

A list of special guards sanctioned by Government without any ad-hoc 
increase in strength has been furnished to us by the Inspector-General of’ 
Police. It is given at Appendix I. Against them, every district Reserve 
Lines must be given an equal number of men. An additional force of 10 
Head Constables and 40 Constables would thus be added to the staff meant 
for these Reserve Lines. 

86 . Lines Officer.—We have no doubt about the importance of maintain¬ 
ing discipline in the District Police Reserve. For, it sets the standard of disci¬ 
pline for the rest of the district. To help achieve this object, some police 
officers have suggested to us to raise the rank of the Head Constable Lines 
Officer, who is an immediate assistant and confidante of the Reserve Inspector 
and whose responsibility it is to convey all orders to Head Constables and 
Constables of Reserve Lines and to secure their compliance, to the level of a 
Sub-Inspector or at least that of an Assistant Sub-Inspector. There is much 
force in this contention. An Assistant Sub-Inspector would be preferable to a 
Sub-Inspector because, the former, having risen from the ranks would be in a 
better position to maintain contact with the general conduct and discipline of 
the force as well as with the activities of individual men. We recommend. 
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therefore, the creation of 30 posts of Assistant Sub-Inspector Lines Officers anti 
the abolition of 31 posts of Head Constables. The increase of cost would 
amount to Rs. 19,1-40 per annum. 

87, Instructors.—Some District Superintendents of Police complained to 
us of the shortage of Drill Instructors in their Reserve Lines. These have been 
provided. The post of a Law Teacher Head Constable has also been created. 
In case, our proposal to train all the recruits at a Depot is accepted, the post 
of one Drill Instructor from each “A” and “B” class districts should be 
reduced. 


88 . Tear Smoke Squads.—Tear Smoke Squads exist at Nagpur and Jabal¬ 
pur as part of their Special Armed Force companies. In spite of a difference 
of opinion amongst police officers and others regarding the utility of tear 
smoke our view is that it is a mild and useful weapon for the disposal of un¬ 
lawful assemblies. We propose that there should be 3 Tear Smoke Squads, 
one attached to each battalion of Special Armed Force and that they should 
be found from their own strength. 

89. Leave Reserve at Police Stations.—On checking up the leave reserve 
actually provided for Police Stations in a Tahsil we found that it is not even 
10 per cent of the strength of Constables and Head Constables. No contin¬ 
gent reserve is provided and we agree that, in view of the need for economy, 
the question may be postponed. The leave reserve, however, should be 
adequate to enable leave and casual leave to be sanctioned freely. Therefore, 
it should be raised to i 2'/ 2 per cent of the strength. This would mean an 
increase in strength by 221 constables distributed in Tahsils as shown in 
Appendix J. 

At present, the Tahsil leave reserve staff is posted at the headquarters 
Police Station of every Tahsil and constables from it are deputed to other 
Police Stations by the Circle Inspector. There is a tendency to retain these 
constables for duty at the Tahsil Police Station and to give the Tahsil Police 
Station the first claim to fill leave vacancies from them. Mostly, vacancies of 
3 weeks to 6 weeks at other Police Stations are not filled because time is lost 
in correspondence with the Circle Inspector to secure a substitute. It would 
be fairer to depute one constable to each Police Station of 8 —12 Constables 
and Head Constables as a permanent reserve, two to the others and to give 
to the Tahsil Police Stations the balance of the Tahsil Leave Reserve. Not 
only would this enable the Station Officers to make full and continuous use 
of the leave reserve constables but also would keep them from permitting too 
many constables to go on leave together. The leave reserve constables would 
also be more contented as they would have all the advantages of a permanent 
posting. 

For the time being, the leave reserve provided at the headquarters Police 
Stations of a district need not be altered. As soon as State finances permit 
we would advocate raising their leave reserve to 12*4 per cent of the strength 
also. 


90, Result of recommendations.—The net result of reorganising District 
Police Reserve and providing an adequate leave reserve at Police Stations is an 
increase of 109 Head Constables and 703 Constables and an increased 
expenditure of Rs. 6,64,916 per annum. 
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CHAPTER 8.—RAILWAY POLICE 

91. Principles of Railway Police Organization. — The Railway Police was 
first organized in 1867 on the Nagpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. It was then under a Railway Superintendent of Police. The East 
India Railway had a distinct force of their own. In 1908, the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Indian Police Commission were implemented. Briefly, they were 
that for about 1,500 miles of railway line there should be a Superintendent of 
Police, for every 100 miles of railway line there should be a police station 
and the station staff should be sufficiently strong to allow of either a head 
constable or a constable being sent to accompany every passenger train. 
A Deputy Inspector-General of Police was appointed in charge of the Railway 
Police in 1917. It was in 1920 that the jurisdiction of the Railway Police in 
the Province was split up into two sections, the Western Section and the 
Eastern Section. The Western Section has a length of 1,823 miles with 15 
police stations and nine outposts, the Eastern Section, 1,346 miles with nine 
police stations and five outposts. 

92. Superintendence.—We have considered the advisability of having an 
Assistant Inspector-General of Police in charge of the whole Railway system 
which would then he divided into three sections each in charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. We are not in favour of this idea because with an 
increase of traffic and an increase in crime committed on the railways, one 
Superintendent of Police cannot effectively supervise more than j,joo miles 
of railway line. The Deputy Superintendents of Police would find it difficult 
to maintain proper and effective liaison with the district railway authorities. 
These difficulties do not exist at present, and as the co-ordination at the State 
level which is necessary both in respect of crime and administration is 
adequately provided by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, it is our 
opinion that the present system of division of the railway line into two sec¬ 
tions each in charge of a Superintendent of Police should continue. 

93. Police Stations.—We have studied the distribution of police stations 
on the Railway line. We suggest the abolition of the outpost and staff of 
one head constable and four constables at Rajnandgaon which is very close 
to Dongargarh and Raipur police stations of the Railway Police. 

94. Strength.—With the strength fixed in 1932, the Railway Police 
carried on until 1950 when additional staff was sanctioned to cope with the 
increase of work brought about by systematization of platform and waiting 
hall duty by the constables, increase in the number of thefts, greater tendency 
to travel without tickets, a large increase in the traffic of goods and passengers 
and, in general, by greater mobility and daring of criminals. Even with the 
additional staff it is not possible to follow the recommendations made by the 
Indian Police Commission that “ The station staff must he sufficiently strong 
to allow of either a constable or a head constable being sent to travel in every 
passenger train”. Constables are deputed for accompanying passenger trains 
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at night only. In view of the need for economy, we do not suggest any modi¬ 
fication of the existing practice. It is necessary, however, to have a sufficient 
number of Sub-Inspectors at each important railway junction so that one of 
them attends all the passenger trains and is available to render assistance to 
any passenger who may wish to make a report or be in need of some help. 
The number of Sub-Inspectors sanctioned for the police stations of Govern¬ 
ment Railway Police at Katni, Gondia and Wardha should be increased by 
one Sub-Inspector each. We are also satisfied that the temporary increase 
sanctioned in 1950 is absolutely necessary and recommend that the following 


staff should be made permanent:— 

Sub- Head 

Inspectors Constables Constables 
Western Section .. .. .. .. .. 7 82 

Eastern Section .. .. .. .. 2 9 74 

For Police Stations Katni, Wardha and 3 .. .. 

Gondia. 


95. Investigation.—The number of investigations that have to be under¬ 
taken by the Railway Police has increased. Sub-Inspectors have not only to 
attend a larger number of railway trains, prevent goondaism at railway sta¬ 
tions and supervise the duties of an increased staff but have also to investigate 
more complicated cases. There is one feature, however, of investigation in 
the railways which makes the task entirely different from that of the District 
Police. An offence that is committed on a running train may be detected by 
prompt investigation within a day or two of the report. Thereafter, there is 
no point in continuing the investigation because the criminal and the com¬ 
plainant have generally gone away. Therefore, in spite of increase in the 
work of Railway Sub-Inspectors, we are of the opinion that no additional 
investigation staff is required. Every Railway Police Sub-Inspector, we 
believe, should be able to investigate 150 cases in a year. 

96. Recruitment and Training.—There is no direct recruitment to the 
Railway Police. Vacancies in it are filled by transfer of suitable constables 
from the District Police. No special training is given to the constables draft¬ 
ed into the Railway Police before they begin to perform duties. In con¬ 
sequence, they have to pick up the railway procedure and functions of the 
Railway Police as best as they can in the course of their duties. This appears 
to us to be an unsatisfactory and an incomplete method of training. The 
average number of constables that is drafted from the District Executive Force 
to the Railway Police in the Western Section is about 12 constables every 
year. In the Eastern Section the number is only eight. We propose, there¬ 
fore, that reserves at Hoshangabad and Raipur should be provided at half 
these figures and they should be trained there by a head constable under the 
supervision of a Subedar. Posts of two Subedars and two head constables 
should be created. To prevent interference with their training and to provide 
for special occasions when more trains may have to be escorted or particular 
areas showing increase of railway thefts or goondaism may have to be watch¬ 
ed, we further recommend the creation of an additional force of eight 
constables at Hoshangabad and the same number at Raipur. 

97. Leave Reserve.—In order to bring the leave reserve up to the proposed 
proportion of 12/2 per cent of the staff, the strength of leave reserve in the 
Western Section should be 33 and in the Eastern Section it should be 22 
whereas at present the strength in the reserve provide for only 19 and 8, res¬ 
pectively. 
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The final position of Railway Police Reserves at Hoshangabad and Raipur 
would, therefore, be as follows:— 


Duties 


Western Section 


Eastern Section 


Existing Proposed Existing Proposed 
U.C. C. H.C. C. H.C. ~C? H.C. C. 


1. Training— 

Reserve. • .. .. . . I 6 ,. . . I 4 

2. Special duty— 

Reserve.. .. .. .. ... .. 8 ' .. .. .. 8 

3. Leave Reserve .. .. .. .... 33 .. .. .. 22 

4. Fixed duties— 

P. C. D.I .. I .. I .. 1 

Reader .. .. . .. ; 

Photographer-Incharge .. . . I . . 1 

Lines .. .. .. .. .... I I . I 

Orderlies .. .. .. .... 8 3 .. 3 .. 5 

Stores .. .. .. .. .... I 1 I .. 1 

Taiior .. . . .. .. .. .jJt 1 1 

Armourer .. .. . 1 .. I .. 1 .. I 

Storekeeper .. .. .. 1 I •• 1 •• 1 

Office Orderly .. .. .. .... I I I I 

Assistant P. C. D. ., .. .... I I I .. I 

Dak Orderly . . .. . . .... I .. I 

Office Choukidar . . . . .... I . . 1 

Total .. 3 16 4 63 2 10 . 3 44 

The Subedars should work under the general supervision of the respective 
Reserve Inspectors but they must be mainly responsible for the general admini¬ 
stration of the Railway Police Reserve and its training. As the Subedars will 
shoulder all the work, the allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem which is at present 
given to the Reserve Inspectors should be discontinued. 


98. May I Help You Squads. —Posts of 6 head constables and 12 con¬ 
stables were created in 1948 and squads of 2 head constables and 4 constables 
each were posted at Bina, Itarsi and Khandwa Railway Stations. The object 
was that they would give information and help to the travellers, particularly 
the old, the infirm and the young. In practice, the object has not been 
achieved. It is not too much to expect every constable, head constable and 
Sub-Inspector of Railway Police to render assistance to the public in every 
way possible. We, therefore, recommend the abolition of the “May I help 
you Squads”. 


99. Conditions of service in Railway Police. —Constables from the Dis¬ 
trict Executive Force are unwilling to proceed on transfer to the Railway 
Police. The reasons for this are stated to be as follows: The constables do 
not get any special allowance. On the contrary, the travelling allowance rules 
are such that they do not get any travelling allowance at all for journeys with¬ 
in their jurisdiction whereas a constable in the District Executive Force these 
days gets at least Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per mensem as travelling allowance. Secondly, 
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they and their families do not receive free medical treatment at the railway 
hospitals except by sufferance. Thirdly, they do not get any railway family 
passes for travelling while on leave. The head constables also suffer from 
these disadvantages. Their duties are strenuous requiring them to attend or 
travel in trains at all hours of the day or night. We recommend, therefore, 
that constables and head constables in Railway Police should be given ait 
allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem and Rs. 10 per mensem, respectively. All the 
non-gazetted staff should also be entitled to family passes once a year for 
proceeding on leave. Sub-Inspectors of Police have been placed at a financial 
disadvantage by travelling allowance rules of the railways which authorise 
them to travel in third class although the State Government permit them to 
travel in Inter class. They should continue to be governed by the rules of 
travelling allowance applicable to them in the service of the State Government 

ioo. Location of Headquarters of Western Section—The Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police, in charge of Crime and Railways, has drawn our attention 
to the inconvenient location of the headquarters of the Western Section of 
Railway Police at Hoshangabad. Jabalpur is more conveniently situated and 
is also the headquarters of the district railway officials. Therefore, we are of 
the view that the headquarters of the Superintendent, Railway Police, Western 
Section, should be shifted to Jabalpur. 

Our proposals result in an increase of 2 posts of Subedars, 3 posts of Sub- 
Inspectors and 41 posts of constables and a reduction of 5 posts of head con¬ 
stables. The cost works out to Rs. 83,184 per annum which would be shared 
by the Railways according to the existing principles. The share of Madhya 
Pradesh Government would, therefore, be Rs. 32,343 per annum (Appenaix 
K> 
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CHAPTER 9.—POLICE PROSECUTION BRANCH 

101. Recruitment. —The Police Prosecution Branch was wholly manned 
fiy police officers until 1938 when Law graduates were directly recruited for the 
first time as Sub-Inspectors for the prosecution branch of the police. The 
experiment was extended in 1946 and a separate cadre of Police Sub-Prosecutors 
and District Police Prosecutors was created. Sub-Inspectors of Police and 
Prosecuting Inspectors who were already working as Police Prosecutors were 
absorbed in this cadre. For the future, it was decided to recruit only Law 
graduates for these posts. The scale of pay of District Police Prosecutors is 
Rs. 200—10—350 and of Police Sub-Prosecutors Rs. 150—5—200. On the 
whole, this policy of recruitmenuhas been successful. 

Amongst the suggestions given to us for improving recruitment to the 
Prosecution Branch are the following:— 

(i) Only Law graduates with sufficient experience at the Bar should be 

recruited as Police Sub-Prosecutors. 

(ii) A report from the District Magistrates and the District and Sessions 

Judges should be obtained in respect of a candidate who applies 
for the post of a Police Sub-Prosecutor before making a selection. 

It is true that experience at the Bar would prove very useful to a Police 
Prosecutor. We are doubtful however, whether good lawyers would be willing 
to give up their profession. Law graduates, fresh from the College may prefer 
a steady job and be available for the appointment. From amongst them, the 
more intelligent could be easily selected and trained as Police Sub-Prosecutors. 
While, therefore, we agree that experience at the Bar should receive weight- 
age at the time of selection by the Public Service Commission, it should not 
be made an essential condition for applicants for the post. For those who have 
practised at the Bar, the Commission might ascertain the opinion of the 
District Magistrates and the District and Sessions Judges. 

We expect better educated candidates to enlist as Sub-Inspectors in the 
future. From amongst' them a few would always he found to have a parti¬ 
cular aptitude for the work of Police Sub-Prosecutors. Their practical experi¬ 
ence will set off lack of education in law. Responsible witnesses too have 
expressed themselves in favour of appointing suitable Sub-Inspectors as Police 
SuD-Prosecutors. We, therefore, recommend that 15 per cent of the posts of 
Police Sub-Prosecutors should be filled from amongst such Sub-Inspectors in 
the same manner as before. 

10a. Training. —There is much force in the evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee that without adequate experience as an investigating officer and as 
Police Station Officer, the Police Sub-Prosecutor tends to be academical in his 
scrutiny of prosecution evidence and in the presentation of a case before the 
court. It is not good for a member of the police force entrusted with the 
responsible task of prosecuting police cases to comprehend incompletely th«s 
9 
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difficulties of the investigating officers and the significance of different aspects, 
of investigation; for this lack of knowledge causes them to lose faith in the 
police case and makes them ineffective against clever lawyers. This seems to 
us to be the basis of the complaint made before us by some Police officers 
that the lawyer Police Sub-Prosecutors lack the capacity to pursue their task 
Vigorously whereas the former Prosecuting Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors could 
be relied upon to present and prosecute a police case with confidence and zeal. 
A knowledge of principles of discipline is also of importance to Police Pro¬ 
secutors. We consider that it is necessary to give them before they start their 
career, a further grounding in law and in the art of conducting cases, a knowl¬ 
edge of the elements of drill and the principles of discipline. To achieve these 
objects, we suggest the following stages in their training after recruitment:— 

(i) Training in Law and Procedure at the Madhya Pradesh Police College, 

Sagar. 

(ii) Training at a Police Station as Extra-Investigating Officer and as Station 

Officer (one month). 

(iii) Training in the work of the Police Prosecution Branch by attachment to 

the office of the District Police Prosecutor. 

(iv) Training with the Public Prosecutor in the art of preparing cases and 

appeals for the court of Sessions and in the method of scrutinizing evi¬ 
dence. 

Total . . 12 months. 


At the Police College, arrangements should be made both for theoretical 
and practical training. Senior lawyers may be requested to deliver lectures to 
them in the principles of law and their application in advocacy. They may 
be given a suitable honorarium. Routine training should be conducted by 
the District Police Prosecutor posted at the College. We believe that training 
with the Public Prosecutors would be of great advantage to them in represent¬ 
ing properly the prosecution in committal proceedings and subsequently, in 
instructing the Public Prosecutor in police cases. A suitable honorarium 
should be given to the Public Prosecutors for giving this training. The 
Police Sub-Prosecutors should remain on probation for two years. 

103. Promotion.—The promotion of Police Sub-Prosecutors to the rank 
of District Police Prosecutors should be made on the basis of merit and 
experience as at present. Sub-Inspectors who become Police Sub-Prosecutors 
should be required to prove their merit in comparison with other Police Sub- 
Prosecutors before being nominated to the list of Police Sub-Prosecutors fit to 
officiate as District Police Prosecutors. No posts of District Police Prosecutors 
should be reserved for them. 

It has been represented before us by the District Police Prosecutors that 
they are generally ignored for promotion to gazetted ranks in the police force. 
Some senior Police officers clearly expressed themselves against the promotion 
of these officers as Deputy Superintendents of Police in the Executive Branch 
on the ground that they lacked experience of executive work. We find our¬ 
selves unable to accept this view. A District Police Prosecutor is a well- 
educated officer with a capacity to grasp new facts, procedure and ideas 
quickly. He has an opportunity of studying case diaries, of scrutinizing evi¬ 
dence, of advising on matters of investigation, and of writing reports on failures 
of cases in court. Therefore, even though inexperienced in executive work, 
he has a good knowledge of police work. There is no reason to suppose 
that such an officer would find it difficult to learn the method of inspecting 


4 months. 
4 months. 
3 months. 

1 month. 
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a police station or the organization and distribution of duties at important 
functions or the elementary basis of discipline on which the administration 
of the force depends. In spite of their limited knowledge of crime work. 
Reserve Inspectors have made good Deputy Superintendents of Police and 
have held charge of sub-divisions and even districts. During the last few 
years, a number of Prosecuting Inspectors have risen to the rank of District 
Superintendents of Police and have done well. We have reason to think 
that, given the chance, District Police Prosecutors would prove themselves 
equally capable. We recommend that selected District Police Prosecutors 
should first be tried as Circle Inspectors and then they should be considered 
for promotion to the gazetted ranks along with other Inspectors of Police. 

In the cadre of the Prosecution Branch there are at present no gazetted 
posts. Witnesses have stated before us that this fact takes away the incentive 
of District Police Prosecutors to work hard. It also underestimates the respon¬ 
sibilities of the District Police Prosecutors of important districts who have 
to match the experience and ability of senior lawyers in conducting cases. 
Their task is difficult as well as heavy. We feel that their status and res¬ 
ponsibilities should be recognized by raising two of the posts to the gazetted 
rank. We consider that this woula lead to an improvement in the quality 
of work and result in a saving in expenditure in the employment of the 
Public Prosecutors in magistrates’ courts. We suggest, therefore, that the 

e 'Sts of District Police Prosecutor of Nagpur Headquarters, and Jabalpur 
eadquarters, should be held by Deputy Superintendents of Police. 

104. Requirements of Police Prosecutors.—For estimating the require¬ 
ments of Police Sub-Prosecutors for this State, the two main criteria are the 
number and nature of courts and the number of cases prosecuted by the 
police. Accordingly, we recommend the adoption of the following 
principles:— 

(i) The District Police Prosecutor should be in charge of the Prosecu¬ 
tion Branch and should conduct important cases and appeals. 

(ii) The number of cases that has to be conducted in a district should 
be estimated by the following formula:—“ 70 per cent of all 
major I. P. C. cases + 33 per cent of all Miscellaneous, I. P. C. 
and Miscellaneous Act cases +100 per cent of all the Preventive 
Section cases.” 

(iii) For every 500 cases that have to be conducted in a year, there 
must be one Police Sub-Prosecutor. (The District Police 
Prosecutor should not be considered as a Police Prosecutor for 
this purpose.) 

(iv) For every two Judge-Magistrates or wholetime Magistrates of First 
Class or every five Additional District Magistrates and Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates or every ten Second or Third Class 
Magistrates, there should be one Police Sub-Prosecutor. 

(v) A leave reserve should be provided at the rate of 10 per cent of the 
combined strength of Police Sub-Prosecutors and District Police 
Prosecutors. 

On these principles, we have worked out the requirements of each district 
in Madhya Pradesh as given in Appendix L. Sixty-five Police Sub- 
Prosecutors and the leave reserve of nine Police Sub-Prosecutors may be 
posted in places suggested in the appendix. 
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Representation on behalf of Government should, in our opinion, be 
provided in most of the State cases. At the same lime, whether the State 
is represented or not [vide rule 118, Chapter 5, Part I, of the Rules and 
Orders (Criminal), of tnc Nagpur High Court|, it is the duty of the Magis¬ 
trates to find out the truth and punish the guilty. We have determined the 
number of Police Prosecutors on the volume of criminal work and the num¬ 
ber of Magistrates in the districts. If it be found, however, that the number 
recommended by us is inadequate, especially in view of the location of magis¬ 
terial courts in the mofussil, the number of Police Sub-Prosecutors posted 
to any particular district may l>e increased to meet the requirements. 

There is no justification for the second post of District Police Prosecutor 
in the districts of Amravati, Akola, Raipur, Sagar and Durg because in these 
districts they are being utilized as Police Sub-Prosecutors solely for the con¬ 
duct of cases. Therefore, five posts of District Police Prosecutors should be 
abolished. Nagpur and Jabalpur districts have been split up into two practi¬ 
cally independent units for police purposes and, therefore, two posts of 
District Police Prosecutors for each of these districts are necessary. 

The upgrading of two posts of District Police Prosecutors to that of 
Deputy Superintendents of Police and the abolition of five posts of District 
Police Prosecutors and ten of Police Sub-Prosecutors would mean a saving of 
Rs. 45,008 per annum. 

It has been brought to our notice that the District Police Prosecutors 
and their assistants are used as agencies for drafting reports which should be 
normally entrusted to the office staff of the District Superintendent of Police 
or his assistants. This should be discouraged. If the prosecution branch 
i3 utilized for extraneous office work, their main task 01 scrutiny and pro¬ 
secution of cases would suffer. 

105. Reference books.—It has been represented that the Police Sub- 
Prosecutors stationed at tahsil headquarters have no law books given to 
them. The offices of the District Police Prosecutors are also not adequately 
provided with legal reference books. The necessity for providing these books 
to the Police Sub-Prosecutors and District Police Prosecutors is too obvious 
to require emphasis. 

106. Office of the Prosecution Branch.—District Police Prosecutors 
have under them the Previous Conviction Detective and the Assistant Previ¬ 
ous Conviction Detective, whose duty it is to maintain the Chalan Register, 
the Conviction Register and Index, tne Finger Print Register and the Register 
of Summons and Warrants and to attend jail to identify prisoners con¬ 
victed of property offences. We are of the view that these duties are mostly 
of a clerical nature. The employment of a head constable keeps him away 
from his routine duties and deprives him of a chance of earning a promotion 
in the regular line. A head constable, moreover, is basically unsuited and 
untrained to be a clerk. We feel sure that if the posts of Previous Convic¬ 
tion Detectives and the Assistant Previous Conviction Detectives are abolish¬ 
ed and a separate post of a clerk for the office of the District Police Prosecu¬ 
tor is created instead in each district, the District Police Prosecutor would be 
able to maintain his office in better order. The clerk, of course, would have 
to be trained in the method of taking finger prints which is by no means 
a difficult task. Except in important districts where we have suggested the 
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retention, of one Awi»tant Previous Conviction Detective out of two or three, 
we propose the abolition of the posts of one Previous Conviction Detective 
and one Assistant Previous Conviction Detective in each district. The place 
of Previous Conviction Detective should be taken by one clerk of lower divi¬ 
sion. The effect of this proposal is a reduction of 25 head constables and 
13 constables and the creation of 25 posts of lower division clerks. The cost 
of this proposal has been worked out. The scheme is economical and it gives 
a saving of Rs. 2,334 per annum (Appendix M). 

The task of identifying criminals in jails and attending the release of 
habitual criminals, we propose, should be transferred to the District C. I. D. 
branches which are directly interested in it. 

107. Court Orderlies.—The partial separation of the magistracy exclu¬ 
sively taking up criminal cases from the executive doing other duties has 
resulted in an increase in the total number of officers exercising magisterial 
powers in a district. The existing orders given in Police Regulations should 
govern the posting of oourt orderlies. 

We have provided for court orderlies in the Reserve Lines strength of 
each district. If the number of courts increases or if all other wholetime 
Magistrates are given court orderlies, the strength of Reserve Lines will have 
to be correspondingly increased. 
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CHAPTER to.— DELAY IN DISPOSAL OF CRIMINAL CASES 

IN COURTS 

108. The effect of delay in disposal of criminal cases.—Long delays occur 
in completion of criminal trials in magisterial courts and the number of cases 
pending for more than six months is alarmingly large. We view this fact 
with grave concern. There is a feeling that if there is no promptness in 
criminal trials the prosecution of offenders only adds to the difficulties of 
the police. For, while the aggrieved feel that justice is denied to them, the 
accused make full use of their liberty to win over or coerce witnesses and 
commit further offences. Instances have been cited in which accused persons 
enlarged on bail committed fresh offences in the course of their protracted 
trial. 


109. Evidence of members of the Bar.—We have received a mass of evi¬ 
dence on the subject of delay in the disposal of cases and its narration would 
bring out the salient features of this problem. The President of the High 
Court Bar Association, Nagpur, stated before us that* “Separation of judiciary 
from the executive has caused congestion of case work in certain courts 

which as a result are over-worked.habit of procrastination is 

prevalent amongst magistrates also and is responsible for delay in disposal 
of cases”. The causes for this, according to the President of the District 
Bar Association, Nagpur, are : “The list of prosecution witnesses is unneces- 
arily lengthy; witnesses do not attend court for 4 to 7 hearings; investigating 
officers repeatedly absent themselves from courts; they cite themselves as 
witnesses even when their evidence is not necessary; magistrates do not take 
up cases merely because a Police Prosecutor does not appear to conduct them; 

. magistrates are inexperienced.” His conclusion is that about 

40 per cent of delay in the disposal of cases can be attributed to the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the magistrates. Therefore, the efficiency of the magistrates will 
have to be improved. Public Prosecutor, Raipur, expressed, the opinion that 
“Judge Magistrates have been disposing of a large number of cases and the 
only way of reducing the number of pending cases is to appoint extra magis¬ 
trates. Service of summons in most cases is unsatisfactory. There is no 
supervision over the work of magistrates. Calendar statements, etc., are not 
properly scrutinized. The result is that they are not worried about delay 
in disposal of cases. Magistrates are also lacking in experience.” The Public 
Prosecutor of Amravati suggested that “Frequent transfers of magistrates 
should be avoided and congestion of work in courts of magistrates 
should be relieved. Mal-distribution of criminal work is responsible for this 
condition in certain courts. The Nagar Nyaya Panchayats should be abolish¬ 
ed because their outturn is poor. For Municipal Act cases, mobile court* 
should be provided. Considerable deterioration in the standard of magis 

terial work is also responsible for delay in disposal of cases. 

I even go to the extent of saying that police efficiency has not deteriorated 
as much as that of the magistracy and it is the efficiency of the latter 
that needs to be raised first.” The Public Prosecutor, Jabalpur, after criticis¬ 
ing the delay in service of summonses proceeded to give the following reason 
for delay in disposal of cases which is, he said, "to a certain extent due to 

police officers not realising their responsibility in attending courts. 

In order to attain quick disposal of cases what is required is detailed super¬ 
vision on the work of magistrates as well as greater supervision by superior 
officers of the Police Department to ensure prompt attendance by polic# 
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officers in courts. The magistrates also do not like to help the police officers 
by taking their evidence as soon as they come instead of keeping them wait¬ 
ing for the whole day. There is a tendency amongst the public also not 
to attend court on one pretext or the other. They feel that it will be a waste 
of time to attend court from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. again and again. They really 
resent the tedium of such attendance. There is even no place for witnesses 
to sit while they wait.” Shri Rajendra Singh, representing the Jabalpur Bar 
Association, summed up the reasons for delay in disposal of cases as below:— 

"(i) Dis-proportionate distribution of work between magistrates. As 
an example I might cite the example of three courts (of Jabal¬ 
pur district) where the earliest date of hearing that can be fixed 
varies from 45 to 60 days. 

(ii) Smaller number of magistrates to take up cases. The solution is 

to increase the number of Judge Magistrates. 

(iii) Slackness in service of summonses necessitating many adjourn¬ 

ments.'’ 

Commenting further, he said that “It is usual for police officers not to appear 
as witnesses on the first hearing. It is a rampant practice amongst police 
officers not to attend court”. 

no. Evidence of District and Sessions Judges.—The picture given to 
us by the District and Sessions Judge of Jabalpur is somewhat depressing. 
He said “I had to adjourn a number of sessions trials, because of non-attend¬ 
ance of witneses. Formerly adjournment of sessions trial for this reason was 
unheard of. The reason for .this was generally that either the summonses 
were not served or were not returned. Police officers remain absent from the 
dates of hearing on some occasions for the following reasons : Firstly, the 
summonses are not forwarded promptly to their changed addresses. Secondly, 
because they offer vague excuses for being busy otherwise. In sessions trials 
also police officers absent themselves on some occasions. There is a tendency 
in the magistracy to adjourn cases unnecessarily even though the witnesses 
are present. Witnesses suffer inconvenience by repeated adjournment of 
cases and also as a result of meagre diet-money paid to them. There is no 
decent place for witnesses to sit while waiting for their cases to be called up. 
One of my predecessor had made a report to the District Magistrate drawing 
his attention to the fact that some undcrtrials were in jail for periods longer 
than the maximum jail sentence that could have been awarded to them for 
the offence for which they were prosecuted. Remarks were made in the 
calendar statements about unnecessary adjournments in some cases by the 
Sessions Judge but they produced no effect. Therefore, no remarks are 
made now. Unnecessary adjournments have become a rule.” On the other 
hand the District and Sessions Judge, Amravati, summarised his views as 
follows : “During the last three years, service of summonses was unsatisfac¬ 
tory even in sessions trials. But, I find matters have distinctly improved 
recently. Police officers have been doing their best to effect service of sum¬ 
monses as promptly as possible and have well succeeded in this. I fear the 
delay now generally occurs in die courts of magistrates who have to issue 
summonses. Delay in disposal 'of cases is alarming. So also is the method 
of disposal by the magistrates. The standard of work of magistrates has 
considerably fallen. This is due to want of system and lack of supervision.” 



in. Evidence of District Magistrates and of the Judge Magistrates.— 
Almost all the District Magistrates that we examined emphasised the necessity 
of increasing the number of Judge Magistrates and of giving them two court 
Readers instead of one. For the slackness in the issue ana service of sum¬ 
monses they blamed both the magistracy and the police. One Judge Magis¬ 
trate told us that he had nearly 1,000 cases on his file and even though he 
took up about 25 cases every day, he could not fix dates of hearing earlier 
than 60 days apart. He also brought to our notice the fact that his court 
did not have any summons forms. His Reader was using Revenue Notice 
Forms instead and issuing one form of summons for as many as seven 
witnesses. 

112. Evidence of the Inspector-General of Police—Service of summonses.— 
The Inspector-General of Police told us that "on the 1st of April 1951, 21,391 
cases under I. P. C. and Cr. P. C. were pending in courts. If criminal 
administration could be brought in line with the existing rate of institu¬ 
tion of cases, the incidence of crime itself will come down immediately.” 
Speaking about the charge against the police that the service of summons is 
unsatisfactory, he stated, “We have prescribed a very rigorous check on the 
service of summonses by a general standing order and I am satisfied that the 
service of summonses is very satisfactory and in only a few cases can the 
blame be rightly placed at the door of the police. On the whole, I am of the 
opinion that as much as 90 per cent of the blame for the delay could be 
placed at the door of the courts.” 

113. The sum total of evidence.—The conclusions to be drawn from all 
this evidence arc best summarised in the evidence of Shri S. N. Mehta, I.C.S., 
Administrative Officer of the Madhya Pradesh Government, who particularly 
examined this problem in the course of his duties. His observations are 
worth quoting at some length: “As Administrative Officer, I visited a num¬ 
ber of districts where I inspected, in particular, the work of magistrates. I 
discovered cosiderable slackness in the disposal of cases by them. Police and 
the magistracy are both to blame for delay in the disposal of cases, but if 
blame has to be apportioned, my impression is that magistrates will take a 
larger share than the police. Some magistrates fix a large number of cases 
for recording evidence on each day and do not take them up. I come across 
instances where almost all cases were adjourned by magistrates on the plea 
that they were busy with other cases and other work. This negligence 
results in the police officers being required to serve an unduly large number 
of summonses. Thus, a Sub-Inspccor of Police really gets three or four times 
the number of summonses that he would normally have received if magis¬ 
trates were really fixing and taking up cases regularly. I came across a few 
instances in which false entries regarding the issue of summonses had been 
made by the court clerks. I also discovered cases where summonses served 
and returned were not filed with the record by the clerks who had on the 
contrary noted that they had not been received back from Police Stations. 
On further comparison with the records at Police Stations I came to know 
that some summonses never reached the Police Station and that only a few 
were delayed due to police negligence. It is true tp say that police officers 
have not been attending hearings when summoned. There too, I do not 
wholly blame police officers, because, if magistrates do not examine them on the 
first day of appearance, they are disinclined to appear subsequently because 
they have other work to do also. On the whole, therefore, I concluded that 
magistrates were more responsible for delay in disposal of cases than the police:” 
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114. The effect of separation of judiciary from magistracy.—Evidence 
has also colne before us \o indicate that the hybrid character of the scheme 
of separation of the judiciary from the executive has been a contributory 
cause of delay in the disposal of cases. The number of Judge Magistrates 
is limited. It is not easy to give relief when there is congestion of work in 
any court, even though other officers having magisterial powers may have 
sufficient time to relieve the pressure. The position of Extra-Assistant Com¬ 
missioners working as Judge Magistrates with reference to their chances of 
promotion in any ultimate scheme of full separation remains undefined. 
Doubts have been expressed, therefore, whether this uncertainty does not 
affect the efficiency of Judge Magistrates. 

Comments on the work of the magistracy have unavoidably crept into 
this discussion and although we are not directly concerned with the subject, 
we wish to draw the attention of the Government to the facts narrated before 
us. The obvious improvements necessary, cannot brook delay. Till such 
time as the separation of the judiciary from the executive is complete, the 
responsibility for strict and close supervision over the work of magistrates 
rests with the District Magistrate and he must discharge it effectively in 
accordance with the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code. Even after 
the separation is effected, the need for close supervision over magistrates’ work 
will remain important, 

115. Distribution of magistrate*.—By dividing the total number of police 
cases in a district by the total number of magistrates in that district we were 
able to arrive at an average figure of police cases that one magistrate is 
expected to try in the course of one year. Admittedly, these figures can 
only be a very approximate index of the workload per magistrate in various 
districts. However, we found so much disparity in the work expected of 
magistrates in different districts as to suggest the need for their redistribution. 
For example, in the districts of Surguja, Hoshangabad and Khandwa the 
average number of police cases per year per magistrate was 34, 73 and 76 
whereas in the heavier districts of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati and Chhind- 
wara the corresponding figures were 326, 648, 169 and 198. We have not 
worked out financial implications of the repeated adjournments of cases but 
the expenditure in the form of diet-money for the accused, travelling allow¬ 
ances of witnesses, transportation charges of escorts and prisoners to tahsil 
headquarters and back and the pay of the magistrates may well amount to 
a formidable figure which could be considerably diminished if trials were 
made more expeditious. It may even be found economical and administra¬ 
tively sound to increase the number of Judge Magistrates in districts where 
criminal case work is too heavy for expeditious disposal of cases by the 
present staff. 

116. Securing the attendance of witnesses The public is apt to be 

reluctant to appear in courts to give evidence. The magistrates would have 
to use the normal powers given to them under the law to enforce attendance 
and to check firmly any non-compliance with their summonses. At the same 
time, the courts must ensure that as far as possible the evidence of witnesses, 
who attend courts, is recorded without adjournment. We would recom¬ 
mend for examination by Government the question of providing waiting 
rooms for witnesses in all District Courts. 

10 
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117. Service of summons end attendance in courts by police officers.— 

Although strict orders have lately been issued regarding the importance of 
effective service of summonses and warrants promptly and the police officers 
have been enjoined to attend courts when summoned for evidence, instances 
are not wanting where these instructions have been disregarded. Punish¬ 
ments have been awarded; but, it is really the emphasis with which District 
Superintendents of Police impress upon their subordinates the importance 
of compliance with these orders that would prove useful. They should take 
severe notice of non-compliance with these directions about service of sum¬ 
monses and attendance of police officers in courts. 
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CHAPTER n.—PREVENTIVE ACTION 

118. Preventive action during War years.— Attention of the Police Force 
was diverted from its main task of preventing and detecting offences during 
the War years. Even after Independence it was prc-occupied with grave pro¬ 
blems of maintaining peace and order.’ All this time, we apprehend, the duty 
of prevention of crime did not receive sufficient emphasis. Patrolling in 
cities, touring in the villages, surveillance of bad characters, checking of 
strangers and institution of proceedings against suspicious individuals under 
the security sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure are the recognized 
methods of preventive action. No doubt, these methods have been employed; 
and if figures are any indication more often than before; yet the general crime 
situation is no better. The reasons for the failure of these methods deserve 
further examination. 

119. Control over criminals surveillance. —The activities of habitual 
criminals are controlled by bringing them under surveillance by an executive 
order of the District Superintendent of Police By virtue of this order the 
Police Station staff check the movements of a surveillee during day and at 
night by sending constables to his house and requiring him to answer their 
call. Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables also check him and ascertain by 
enquiry names of his associates, his sources of income and the amount he is 
used to spending. When the surveillee happens to move out of his home to 
visit a neighbouring Police Station, a Bad Character Roll is sent immediately 
with a constable informing the Police Station of his visit and asking the 
Station Officer to keep a watch over his activities. The effect of this system 
has been that surveillees in city Police Stations are checked almost every night 
and often more than once by Constables, Head Constables and Sub-Inspectors. 
In the interior Police Stations, it is one of the main duties of these officers 
to trudge a number of miles by day and by night to reach the home village 
of a surveillee by surprise and to make a verification by waking him up to 
ascertain whether he is present or absent. Even in the rains this task is 
insisted upon. We arc doubtful, however, whether it is always possible to 
carry out these orders in practice in mofussil Police Stations. Responsible 
Police Officers accept the fact that quite a number of surveillees should never 
have been put under surveillance. At the same time, a large number of 
Police Officers hold the view that criminals who are under surveillance gene¬ 
rally do not commit offences because surveillance restricts their movements 
especially at night. It is clear from the mode of exercising surveillance that 
it is only by a back-breaking effort that the police succeed in restricting the 
movements of a criminal. No other positive result is achieved by surveillance 
because it is extremely rare for a Police Officer to find a surveillee absent from 
his home at night. Similarly, the despatch of Bad Character Rolls to verify 
the movements of surveillees has almost never led to the detection of an 
offence. From the surveillee’s point of view, the surveillance system is 
degrading, harsh and unfair. He has no chance even of sincerely trying to 
be good and no opportunity to explain himself. It is clearly necessary, there¬ 
fore, to eliminate this vexatious and arbitrary system and to replace it by 
some other which makes for better control over the movements and activities 
of criminals without exposing them to daily insults. 

120. Controlling habitual offenders. —This is a problem that we should 
consider together with the problem that has been created recently by the 
abolition of the Criminal Tribes Act. Large settlements of criminal tribe* 
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that had been created in Bombay State and Uttar Pradesh in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act have had to be abolished. Now, these criminals 
are moving about freely committing many serious offences. The decision of 
the Government of India to abolish the Act was inevitable for it contravened 
the principles of the constitution and placed certain classes of persons at a 
disadvantage merely because they happened to belong to a notified tribe. 
On the other hand the people have to be protected from the activities of all 
criminals irrespective of their tribe, caste, community or religion. Therefore, 
if instead of indiscriminately restricting the movements of all members of 
certain criminal tribes, Government were to exercise control over the move¬ 
ments and activities of all habitual criminals only, there would be no u nfair 
discrimination and no violation of fundamental rights of citizens. We pro¬ 
pose, therefore, that legislation should be undertaken preferably in the form 
of an amendment to the Police Act of 1861 which should empower the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police to pass a legal order in place of an order for 
surveillance and impose an appropriate restriction on a known habitual 
criminal who, there is reason to believe, would not give up his life of crime 
easily. Before passing any such order, the District Superintendent of Police 
should communicate to the suspect his grounds for believing that the suspect 
is likely to continue to commit offences prejudicial to the safety of the com¬ 
munity and call upon him to show cause why his movements should not be 
restricted. On being satisfied that the grounds for his belief are sound, the 
District Superintendent of Police should be authorised to direct by an order 
in writing to confine the movements of the criminal during certain hours to 
certain houses or a certain area and to require a criminal to obtain permission 
of some specified officer before moving out of the area. In the case of parti¬ 
cularly dangerous criminals, if he considers it necessary to separate a criminal 
from his associates in order to facilitate the breaking up of a criminal gang, 
the District Superintendent of Police should be authorised to require a crimi¬ 
nal to shift to some specified locality and not to reside in any other area. 
The term “habitual criminal” should apply to persons having a minimum of 
two convictions for property offences with an aggregate sentence of not less 
than one year. The order of the District Superintendent of Police should be 
appealable, the appeal being heard by the District Magistrate. A revision 
application should also lie to the State Government. Violation of a valid 
order should be a cognizable offence. 

We have advisely suggested the authorisation of District Superintendent 
of Police to pass these orders for we believe that careful exercise of discretion 
in such matters would help them in cultivating a habit of judicial balance. 
The powers to extern habitual criminals out of a district should be vested in 
the' District Magistrate by the same legislation. All such orders should un¬ 
less modified be valid for a period of one year and may be extended for a 
further period of one year. 

In Appendix N we have reproduced Sections 55 to 63 of Chapter V of 
the Bombay Police Act of 1951 relating to dispersal of gangs and removal of 
persons convicted of certain offences. These provisions are very similar to 
our proposals for legislation. We believe that considerable success has been 
achieved in controlling crime in Greater Bombay by a careful use of these 
provisions. 

121. Effect of proposed legislation.—We consider that an order passed 
under the provisions of the proposed legislation would secure better results 
with much less effort than the existing practice of surveillance. A surveillee 
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is prone to abscond from homo and, even if discovered, cannot be prosecuted 
or proceeded against unless sufficient evidence is forthcoming to prove that 
he was concealing his presence with a view to commit an offence or that he 
had no obstensible means of subsistence. If the law proposed by us is 
framed, he would be liable to prosecution on discovery away from home and 
would, therefore, be less likely to abscond. Similarly, it would be possible to 
proceed against him if he were found lurking in any distant locality. Thus, 
the movements of habitual offenders would be effectively controlled. It 
would also be possible to break up gangs of criminals. 

122. Bail to habitual offenders.—In the legislation proposed by us, we 
would also like to include a provision by which the right of a hibitual crimi 
nal to bail would be restricted. We have anxiously considered the question 
before deciding to make this recommendation. In justification of this pro¬ 
posal, we would let the Report of the Royal Commission on Police Powers 
and Procedure, 1929, speak : “We cite this possible conflict between the 
interests of justice and the rights and liberties of the subject, as a convenient 
means of giving expression to the idea, deep rooted in our political institutions, 
that the freedom of the individual must not be overridden unduly by claims 
advanced on behalf of the State, and wc have given full weight to it in our 
deliberations. But we have found a tendency in some quarters to consider 
only the rights and liberties of persons suspected of having committed a 
crime, and to be unmindful of the fact that the crime itself has involved a 
serious invasion of the rights and liberties of some other person or persons. 
On this point it is partinent to observe, that without the maintenance of law 
and order, no subject would enjoy any rights and liberties at all”. District 
Superintendents of Police and some District Magistrates have pointed out that 
there is a general tendency towards allowing bail easily to a confirmed 
criminal even when bail is inappropriate in cases of heinous, non-bailable 
offences by reason of the seriousness of the offence or the circumstances of 
the prisoner. Moreover, the amount of bail is generally low and little care 
is exercised in scrutinizing the antecedents of a surety and in ascertaining if 
he is in a position to assume and discharge the responsibility that he is so 
willingly undertaking. We refer to this tendency for it has been brought to 
our notice that slackness in this matter is encouraging the growth of a class 
of professional sureties with whose help, given for a price and in further 
expectation of a good reward, criminals secure bail and continue their careers 
of crime even during the pendency of the trial. We propose that the legisla¬ 
tion should provide that any criminal who has been convicted of property 
offences on two occasions and is again arrested on a charge of having com¬ 
mitted another property offence should not be entitled to bail unless the 
prosecution has been given an opportunity to oppose the application for such 
release and where the prosecution opposes the application, it appears to the 
Coi^rt that there are reasonable grounds for believing that he is not guilty of 
the offence with which it is charged. There is nothing new in this sugges¬ 
tion for in 1948 by a special Ordinance, the Government of India had placed 
a similar restriction on bail being granted to a person accused of an offence 
under the Arms Act. In 1950, Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers Amend¬ 
ment) Act, also authorised such restriction on the right of bail. 

123. Movements of strangers.—In cities where hotels and sarais are on 
the increase, we recommend that Municipal Corporations and Committees 
should prescribe byelaws requiring them to maintain a record of visitors, 
The utility of such record needs no explanation. 
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Cinema shows in cities generally end much after midnight. This enable#, 
the criminals to hide their movements and hinders proper patrolling by. the 
police. Although there should be no bar on the movements of individuals, 
we recommend that places of public amusement and resort must be required 
to close down in towns by 11.30 p.m. so that people are in their homes by 
midnight at the latest. 

124. Public nuisance.—Although we are not directly concerned with the 
nuisance that is caused by advertisements on loudspeakers and by playing of 
radios at all hours of the day and night in restaurants and panshops, the 
public often expects the District Magistrate or the District Superintendent of 
Police to stop or minimise this nuisance. This subject should appropriately 
be dealt with by local bodies. Government might advise them to pass a 
byelaw to control this nuisance. 
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CHAPTER i2.—SPECIAL ARMED POLICE RESERVE FOR 
MADHYA PRADESH 

125. Present organisation. —The District Executive Force for Madhya 
Pradesh Police unlike Civil Police in some other States of India, is armed 
with muskets and rifles. This has proved a satisfactory and economical 
arrangement. There are four Battalions of the Special Armed Force and one 
of the Special Armed Constabulary which together with eleven companies of 
the Special Armed Force located in eight districts constitute the Special Armed 
Reserve for use anywhere within this State. 

126. Special Armed Force. —In 1939, the Special Armed Force number¬ 
ed only 70 Head Constables and 854 constables distributed in the districts of 
Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Raipur, Sagar, Hoshangabad and 
Chhindwara. They were ill-organised and insufficiently officered. In 1942, 
when Government realised that they could not control any large scale dis 
turbance with this limited force, they increased it by 42 Head Constables and 
508 constables. When the Force was reorganised in 1945, the addition made 
was 18 Platoon Commanders, 72 Head Constables and 114 Constables. 
Sufficient motor transport was also provided. Anticipating difficult times 
ahead, the Inspector-General of Police suggested reorganisation of the Special 
Armed Force and the raising of four Battalions of 24 companies of Armed 
Force. This was approved by the popular Ministry which was formed in 1946. 
Two posts of Additional District Superintendents of Police, Special Armed 
Force, were created at Nagpur and Jabalpur in order to supervise the recruit¬ 
ment, organisation and training of the new companies and to organise the 
permanent Special Armed Force in districts on the model of infantry companies 
of the Army. Ranks of Platoon Commanders, 2nd-in-Commands, and Com¬ 
pany Commanders were created in order to officer the force with a proper chain 
of command. It was also equipped with modern weapons, adequate motor 
transport, wireless telegraphy, followers and other arrangements which would 
make it an effective and mobile striking force. By the end of 1947, all the 
battalions were raised and sent on duty in districts on the Hyderabad border 
and the Eastern State. 

127. Special Armed Constabulary.— The history of the Special Armed 
Constabulary is different. It was raised in 1942 at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It is a well trained quasi-military force under the administra¬ 
tive command of the Tnspcctor-General of Police. During the War it was 
in charge of the Jabalpur Sub-Area for operational purposes, by which was 
meant the guarding or strategic bridges and important railway lines in the 
whole of Madhya Pradesh and its neighbourhood. 14 companies were on this 
task throughout the War and for some years thereafter. In 1949, the Govern¬ 
ment of India ceased to pay for the force. They considered that the railway 
lines were no longer in danger. There was still some fear of sabotage from 
subversive elements but protection against it was held to be the responsibility 
of the State Government. Meanwhile the Government of India suggested the 
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need for creating a Railway Protection Police Force for affording protection 
to travellers against robberies and assaults in running trains and the State 
Government proposed to the Government of India, that a force of 14 com¬ 
panies should be so organised. The intention was that the Special Armed 
Constabulary should be given over for the new duty. Unfortunately, there 
was delay and by the time this proposal reached the Government of India, 
they had modified their views. They thought that railway travelling in 
Madhya Pradesh was safe enough and, in any case, it was for the State Gov¬ 
ernment to take such steps as it considered necessary for the maintenance of 
law and order in their territory. Accordingly, they declined to accept the 
recommendations of the State Government. Two attempts to persuade the 
Government of India and the Railway Board to reconsider their decision were 
unsuccessful. Faced with the problem of immediate disbandment of the 
Special Armed Constabulary and having regard to the unsettled conditions 
in the neighbouring State of Hyderabad, the Madhya Pradesh Government 
decided to hear the cost itself. Since then, even though constituted under a 
special act, namely, the Special Armed Constabulary Act of 1942, ft has been 
treated as a part of the regular Armed Police Reserve of Madhya Pradesh. 

128. Integration of Special Armed Force and Special Armed Constabu¬ 
lary.—The problems before us are twofold. Firstly, whether the Special Arm¬ 
ed Force and the Special Armed Constabulary should continue to be separate 
organisations with different conditions of service or should be integrated into 
one force. Secondly, what should be the strength of a reasonable armed 
Police Reserve for Madhya Pradesh. 

We .agree with the unanimous opinion of responsible police officers that 
both these forces must be integrated. We can find no justification for diffe¬ 
rentiating between them about scales of pay, travelling allowance, uniform 
or rules of discipline when both the forces perform identical duties under the 
administrative and operational control of the Inspector-General of Police. 
The scales of pay and other conditions of service of the Special Armed Con¬ 
stabulary had been fixed on an ad-hoc basis and there was no pension for 
the men. The Special Armed Force, both permanent and temporary, have 
had their scales of pay and allowances examined and fixed in 1949 by the Pay 
Committee whose proposals were accepted by the State Government. We 
recommend integration of both these forces and suggest for the combined force 
the same scales of pay and conditions of service as are applicable to the per¬ 
manent members of the Special Armed Force. 

129. Estimating the future needs.—How much force will be required to 
maintain law and order in the foreseeable emergencies must from tne main 
criterion for deciding the strength of Armed Police Reserve for Madhya 
Pradesh. To that extent, the minimum needs of the police force must take 
precedence over considerations of economy; for it is commonplace that no 
democracy can function unless the police is strong enough to maintain an 
atmosphere of peace and order. The witnesses have generally stated before us 
that they cannot foresee any immediate return to normal peaceful times. 
Many seem to fear recurrence of lowlessness, political unrest and increase fn 
subversive activities. They have stated that they do not expect any early 
restoration of the economic equilibrium, and there is no indication of the 
Communists and possibly even Communalists giving up underground, violent 
and subversive activities. While we consider that these views are well found¬ 
ed, we are nevertheless of opinion that the Police Armed Reserve in the State 
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is in excess of its reasonable requirements. The size of the force will have to 
be determined on the basis of practical needs, not on distant, theoretical con¬ 
siderations of facts or events. 

We have been informed that out of a total of 49 companies, 24 companies 
were on deputation to Hyderabad for over 2 years and that Madhya Pradesh 
could well do without them except for the General Elections when 10 com¬ 
panies were recalled. During the General Elections, 34 companies only were 
used along with Home Guards on an “as required” basis. But even here the 
course of elections left the general impression that in future police arrange¬ 
ments need not be so elaborate. Government could afford to retain ail these 
companies of Armed Police because their cost was borne by the Hyderabad 
Government. Now that Hyderabad has raised and trained its own Police 
Reserves, the remaining 14 companies from our State have also been returned. 
The whole burden will now fall on the Madhya Pradesh budget. 

We were told that the departmental viewpoint- was to reduce the force by 
ten or twelve companies. The basis for arriving at this figure was that there 
should be one company of Armed Police for each district, three companies 
each for the districts of Nagpur and Jabalpur and 10—12 companies as a 
State Reserve for employment during widespread emergencies suen as a rail¬ 
way strike. This method of calculation of the requirement of Armed Police 
Force of Madhya Pradesh does not appeal to us, because it does not take into 
consideration the actual utilization of the force in the recent past. 11 com¬ 
panies of Special Armed Force distributed in eight districts have proved 
sufficient for meeting ordinary emergencies. The police officers have them¬ 
selves expressed the opinion that for a general strike or a railway strike they 
need an additional force of about 12 companies. Thus, 23 companies would 
appear to be enough for meeting district requirements and well-organised 
strikes. The latter form of emergency is a rare occurrence, the last 
one having occurred in 1930. Therefore, we may well anticipate that 
these 12 companies would be available most of the time for use against dacoits 
in the Sagar district and for meeting the Communist plan for any violent 
infiltration into the districts of Chanda and Bastar. This force would be 
sufficient even if the Communists try to create a diversion in Yeotmal and 
Buldana districts. We arc aware of the necessity of safeguarding against the 
possibility, admittedly very remote, of a widespread Communist' or Kisan 
movement 0% of dacoities on Vindhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh or Madhya 
Bharat border on a larger scale. But we cannot always provide against all 
possibilities. Even then we have recommended that a well trained auxiliary 
force of a minimum of 10 companies (1,200 men) of the Home Guards should 
be kept to come to the assistance of the police. If for any reason, it be con¬ 
sidered rhat the Home Guards should not be continued, our recommendation 
would still be that the effective strength of the Police Armed Reserve should 
not be increased beyond 23 companies. 

It has been urged before us that it is essential to have enough force to 
provide relief for the companies who are on ‘active service’. Quite obviously, 
this is necessary. We have proposed later in this chapter that the 11 Special 
Armed Force Companies which are at present posted permanently in the 
districts be incorporated into battalions so that they may become liable to be 
transferred and utilized elsewhere. These 11 companies from “peace time 
stations” would then become available for relieving the 12 companies that may 
be on “active service”. 
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By this process of estimating our needs for routine, local and special 
duties, we come to the figure of 23 companies of Armed Police as being suffi¬ 
cient for this State. To this would have to be added,, a Recruits Depot, 
roughly equal to a Company and a Headquarter Company for miscellaneous 
duties connected with security of the units, guards, equipment, administra¬ 
tion, etc. On these considerations, we have come to the • conclusion, that 
Madhya Pradesh Police needs a force of Special Armed Police of 25 companies 
of Special Armed Force. 

130. Reorganisation of Special Armed Force. —We arc at the same time 
proposing some radical changes in the organisation of these 25 companies of 
Special Armed Force. The necessity for reorganisation has been accepted by 
the Senior Police Officers of this State. We have also had the benefit of dis¬ 
cussing the proposals with the Inspector-General of Police who had just then 
returned from a conference of the Inspcctors-Gencral of Police in India con¬ 
vened in Hyderabad to discuss the organisation of Armed Police on a uniform 
pattern. There is but little difference between the views of the Inspector- 
General of Police and ours. We prefer the organisation of the Special Armed 
Constabulary battalion to rhat of the Special Armed Force battalion. The 
reasons are, firstly, each section of the Special Armed Constabulary Company 
has two non-Commissioned Officers (whereas the Special Armed Force Sections 
have only one) which enables its division into two full strength guards or 
patrols of one Non-Commissioned Officer, and four Constables each; secondly, 
each company has an adequate staff of camp followers which enables it to 
put in a larger number of men into "the field” (the permanent Special Armed 
Force Companies do not have them at present); thirdly, the composition of 
the Company Headquarter staff and the Battalion Headquarter staff provides 
for all duties whereas that of the Special Armed Force is rather understrength; 
and finally, the Special Armed Constabulary is better provided with gazetted 
and non-gazetted officers. This is a factor to which we attribute a good deal 
of its efficiency. We are anxious that the Reserve Force remaining with the 
Police must be very efficient, well trained, well-equipped and adequately 
officered. 

131. Constitution of a company.—The composition of a company is 

f iven in Appendix O. We have reduced the strength of each company of 
pecial Armed Force from 145 officers and men to 121 officers and men. 
Therefore, the 25 companies of Special Armed Force proposed as a permanent 
Armed Police Reserve for Madhya Pradesh would be converted into 31 com¬ 
panies to provide an equivalent number of men. 

132. Merging the district Special Armed Force companies into Bat¬ 
talions. —Out of a total of 31 companies of Special Armed Force, 11 would 
be posted in districts, as at present. It has been suggested to us by the 
Inspector-General of Police in the course of his evidence that companies of 
Special Armed Force which have been posted permanently in districts, have 
formed local affiliations. They appear to have taken to some minor trades 
such as dairying, cultivation and money lending. They have also become 
very familier with the local inhabitants and have formed some undesirable 
associations. The same points were mentioned before us by the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways and the District Superintend¬ 
ents of Police of Nagpur and Jabalpur. In order to solve this problem, they 
have proposed the merger of the permanent companies of Special Armed 
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Force stationed in eight districts of Madhya Pradesh with the other companies 
of Special Armed Force and their formation into three Battalions. They 
want to have the power to transfer companies of Special Armed Force from 
one district to another and from districts to Battalion Headquarters also. The 
disadvantages of this proposal are that the men who had normally expected 
to stay at one place for the full length of their service would be uprooted. 
A large number of them are married and, on transfer to Battalion Head¬ 
quarters very few of them would be able to get suitable accommodation. 
They will also suffer from the disadvantage of having but little local 
knowledge of the places and troublesome spots of the city where they will be 
posted from time to time. Consequently, their liaison with the local police 
and their capacity for helping it would be somewhat impaired. On the other 
hand, the main advantage would be that the force would become independent 
of local affiliations and would be able to function more effectively in any 
town or district where it may be posted. The second advantage would be 
that their training would be systematically renewed from time to time and 
deterioration in their efficiency would be prevented. The nature of work 
entrusted to the Special Armed Force in a district tends to disrupt its organi¬ 
sation. Periodical return to the Battalion Headquarters will prevent this 
process going too far. Above all, the men will develop an “espirir-dc-corps” 
which would directly contribute to their happiness and efficiency. Consider¬ 
ing everything we recommend the integration of the Special Armed Force 
companies at present located permanently in districts with other companies 
to form Battalions. The operational command of the companies posted in 
districts should remain with the District Superintendents of Police. 

133. Formation of Battalions. — We have formed the opinion that one 
Commandant would he able to look after a battalion of 12 companies. We 
suggest, therefore, that the 31 companies should he organised into two batta¬ 
lions of 12 companies each and a third battalion of only seven companies, 
with which the Training Centre should be combined. The battalion head¬ 
quarters staff of the existing Special Armed Force Battalions was initially 
inadequate and would be more so now that the number of companies per 
battalion is being increased from six companies to twelve. Therefore, we have 
proposed adoption of the Special Armed Constabulary Battalion headquarters 
organisation with minor alterations. 

134. Followers. — If maximum advantage of man-power of a unit has to 
be taken, camp followers must be provided. If every Constable of Special 
Armed Force has not to think of preparing his own food or washing his own 
uniform, his energy for work would be conserved. He will be more contented. 
Even with a hard life he would give better service. The scales of camp 
followers per company and per battalion headquarters suggested by us are 
given in Appendix O. We have also given the office establishment of a 
Battalion. 

135. Motor Transport. — At present, each Special Armed Force Company 
of 145 men is provided with motor transport at the scale of 5 three ton 
lorries and one 15 CWT truck. This provides for moving no men at a time. 
According to the revised composition of a company of 121 officers and men, 
normally about 60 men will have to be perpetually mobile. A three ton 
lorry can carry 20 men and a lot of luggage but is quite a handicap when 
manoeuvrability of a vehicle is important. It is our anticipation that the 
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Special Aymed Force would often have to move cross country, and would even 
have to traverse unmarked country. Therefore, we would recommend the 
following scale of transport per company:— 

One Jeep, 2 15 CWT trucks and 2 three tonners per company. These 
would be able to transport 65 men at a time. As all the 12 companies would 
be seldom away on duty, transport at this scale need be provided for 8 com¬ 
panies out of 12. The remaining 4 companies, when in headquarters, may 
use the headquarters transport which should be 1 Station wagon for Com¬ 
mandant, 3 15 CWT, trucks for Assistant Commandants and general duty, 
1 Jeep, 1 three tonner, 1 Weapon carrier for dacoity duty and 2 motor cycles 
for despatch riders. For the third battalion, to which will be attached the 
Training Centre, we recommend the same scale of transport as for the other 
two battalions because it will need vehicles for training purposes and for 
transport of men under training. This will mean an overall reduction of 
10 vehicles of the Special Armed Force. The staff for the Motor Transport 
Section of the Special Armed Force should be drawn from the District 
Executive Force and paid on the same scale as for its Motor Transport Section. 

136. Wireless. — Special Armed Constabulary alone has at present a staff 
of wireless operators of its own. We see no special advantage in a battalion 
having a separate staff of wireless operators and would recommend the transfer 
of all the qualified operators to the State Wireless Section which in turn 
should provide each battalion with one static set and an adequate number of 
mobile sets. 

137. Medical aid. — In the matter of medical h?lp to the units, we 
suggest the adoption of the general pattern existing in the Special Armed 
Constabulary. We propose one Assistant Medical Officer, three compounders 
and two male nurses per battalion. We also suggest provision for the enlist¬ 
ment of nursing orderlies at the scale of four per battalion. Thus, whenever 
any sub-unit of a battalion goes out from the headquarters to a place where 
medical help is not readily available, one compounder, one male nurse and 
one nursing orderly would be able to accompany it. 

138. Recruits and training.—The recruitment to the Special Armed 
Force should be made, as at present, in all districts of Madhya Pradesh. 
Existing standards of height and physique should be adhered to. The force 
consists prcdominenrly of illiterate constables. Literacy is almost as import- 
apt for the Constables of the Armed Police as for those of the District 
Executive Force. We suggest, therefore, that as far as possible literate men of 
required physical standard should he selected for the Special Armed Force. 
The existing Special Armed Force and Special Armed Constabulary have a 
very large number of ex-army men as Constables. Their presence in the force, 
we feel, has been a decided advantage. We would recommend that at least 
25 per cent of vacancies, if not more, in the Special Armed Force must be kept 
teserved for soldiers of the Indian Army who have to retire prematurely or 
who would like to transfer themselves to the police. The training of recruits 
should be carried on at the Depot which should be one of the seven companies 
of the third battalion and the Training Centre should be located at Jabalpur 
because it has military units and installations from which a certain amount of 
benefit can be derived and a little help taken. 

139. Non-Commissioned Officers and Officers.—We arc informed that 
existing Police Instructors are not equal to their task. In fact they have 
never had an opportunity of learning properly methods of instruction in 
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modern weapon training, fieldcraft and simple tactics. The Special Armed 
Force of today has to know all these subjects well. The police would be well 
advised to make it a policy to recruit 25 per cent of its Non-Commissioned 
Officers frotn amongst the Non-Commissioned Officers who retire from the 
army between the ages of 35—45 and who die qualified Instructors. Similarly, 
we would like to emphasise the need for recruiting the same proportion of 
Company Commanders and Platoon Commanders from amongst the retired 
V C. Os. of the Army between the ages of 35--50 who, wc understand, 
would he available. Finally, we would suggest that one out of the three 
Battalion Commanders should be an ex-army officer of the rank of a Lt.-Col. 
or above who has commanded an infantry battalion and is between 40—50 
years of age. The advantages that would follow from such an appointment 
would be many. He would be able to adopt and introduce new methods of 
training, devise tactics suited to police work and would be able to maintain 
a high standard of discipline amongst the men of an Armed Police Battalion. 

140. Result of reorganisation. —The net result of our recommendations 
has been a reduction of the armed reserve by 1 Commandant (District 
Superintendent of Police), 22 Company Commanders, 35 2nd-in-Commands, 
50 Platoon Commanders, 104 Head Constables and 2,772 Constables. The 
savings in the police budget would amount to very nearly Rs. 27,42,050 per 
annum (Appendix P). 
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CHAPTER 13.—HOME GUARDS 

141. Aims and objects. —In accordance with the Central Provinces and 
Berar Home Guards Act, 1947, the Home Guards were raised in May 1947, 
because Government considered it “expedient to create a body of volunteers 
to supplement the Police Force’’.Conditions in India were then unsettled and 
various political and communal organisations threatened the peace of the 
country. A volunteer force drawn from the general public was expected to 
make a wide appeal. At the same time, the honorary character of its duties 
would make the force less expensive. The Home Guards would seem to have 
two objects; to help the police in maintaining law and order and to set an 
example of co-operation with Government. To these was added a third in 
1948. This was “to assist in any general measure of public welfare”. Gov¬ 
ernment decided to raise Rural Home Guards at the same time. 

142. Organisation. —The recruitment and training of the Home Guards 
was commenced under the nominal supervision of the Inspector-General of 
Police by a paid staff consisting of a General Officer Commanding, Command¬ 
ants, Company Commanders and Instructors, and a Training Centre was 
opened at Nagpur. Persons having unwholesome political affiliations were 
strictly excluded from the organisation. A Sainik enrolled himself for three 
years in the first instance and by virtue of a subsequent amendment in the 
Act, could renew his pledge of service every three years; The initial training 
lasted three months followed by an annual refresher course of 14 days. 

3,523 Sainiks were enrolled and trained as Urban Home Guards. The 
agreements of service of a large number expired in the month of October 
1951 and the number of Sainiks, including those who have renewed their 
pledge for a further period of three years, is now about 1,500. A Sainik 
may be incorporated for duty up to a period of one year. When so incor¬ 
porated he receives rupee one per day as honorarium. 

The total number of Rural Home Guards trained till 1951 was 5,727. 
The first term of service of some of them expired in the month of October 
1951. Nearly, 4,500 of them, including new entrants will be available still 
for a further period of three years. 

143. Use of Home Guards,—The Home Guards were called out on the 
following amongst other occasions. They were used for about five months 
to keep up the morale of the people in Berar along the Hyderabad border 
before the Hyderabad Police Action and to guard the border and prevent 
incursions of Razakars into this State. They were called out during the 
threatened railway strike in 1948 and 1949 for nearly three weeks and one 
week in 1950 as also during the threatened strike by employees of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. When widespread rioting broke out after the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, they were utilized for 14 days at Nagpur 
for maintaining order. They were used following communal riots at Akola 
and Amravati during 1949 and 1950 for a week or so. Their most recent 
use was during the General Elections when about 4,000 Home Guards were 
called out together with the police for maintaining order at polling booths. 
The other purposes for which Home Guards were summoned were connect¬ 
ed with ceremonials or arrangements at fairs. The total amount paid to 
them for such duties during the last five years is Rs. 83,572. 
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144 - Their usefulness.—According to the evidence of almost all officers 
who have had occasion to call out the Home Guards, only 6“o to 8o per cent 
of the Sainiks ever responded to a call out notice and a large number had 
to be collected from their homes. The number of Urban Home Guards that 
can be expected thus to aid the police today, is therefore, 1,200 only. Further 
delay is caused by the fact that the Sainiks have to draw their uniform from 
district quartermaster stores. The General Officer Commanding is of the 
opinion that the Urban Home Guards could respond to a call within 12 hours. 
This would mean that they would be available to relieve some of the police, 
generally speaking, after an emergent situation had been initially handled 
and controlled. Thus, two facts are clear : The Home Guards are particularly 
useful when the situation that they are called out to- meet is known well in 
advance; and secondly, the police may expect little immediate help from the 
Home Guards to meet a sudden outburst of disturbances. 


In his evidence the General Officer Commanding explained that “the 
Rural Home Guards are meant to maintain peace and order in the locality”. 
Therefore, if they have to be used in an emergency elsewhere, it would take 
a minimum of 96 hours to get them. In this interval of time Provincial 
Police Reserves could be rushed to almost any part of Madhya Pradesh. 

The reasons given above explain why an' overwhelmingly large number 
of District Magistrates, District Superintendents of Police and senior adminis¬ 
trative officers of Government prefer a much smaller body of police force to 
a much larger force of the Home Guards. Moreover, they explain that the 
police are fully trained to perform police duties, and can be relied upon for 
their high standard of discipline. 

145. Examination of the present organisation.—Members of the Home 
Guards have no opportunity of rising higher in rank than Non-Commissioned 
Officers. The result is that although the Home Guards is a volunteer orga. 
nisation, it functions under a set of paid superior officers. In our opinion, 
this feature deprives it of the necessary quality of propagating itself spon¬ 
taneously amongst the general public as a voluntary movement. 


The training of Home Guards suffers from a lack of concentration on 
police duties. Apart from military training of a general nature, the Home 
Guards arc not taught the law on the subject of unlawful assemblies, the art 
of controlling them and the prescribed methods of dispersing them. Simi¬ 
larly, their training in the method of patrolling cities and controlling traffic 
is little more than elementary. Little use has been made of the provisions 
requiring a Sainik to serve for four hours a week without payment to assist 
the police in its tasks. We have formed the impression that the organisation 
has been trying to avoid contact with the police force as such except when 
such contact becomes inevitable. The Ceneral Olliccr Commanding stated 
before us that “The Home Guards have a certain fear of police as well as an 
apathy of working with it”, and again "if the Home Guards have to be 
amalgamated with the police, there is a great danger of their popularity 
with the public being lost. Thereby, they would lose their utility’. It is 
our opinion, therefore, that the Home Guards have given second place to the 
main object for which they were created, and that too in a manner which has 
essentially affected their utility to supplement the police force. 

As far as the Rural Home Guards arc concerned, they have done almost 
nothing in the way of teaching the villagers “to organise themselves in order 
to maintain peace and order in the locality”. The Sainiks worked as directed 
12 
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by the Instructors of Rural Home Guards as long as they were there but 
once they left the village, the Sainiks stopped almost all activities. This was 
10 be expected for no leaders had been created and no authority was confer¬ 
red on them to carry on their task from day to day. The Sainiks in almost 
all the districts of Madhya Pradesh have done little to protect their villages 
from local or visiting criminals or bullies. 

We have been forced to the realization that the spirit of co-operation 
with the Government that the organisation was expected to create is no better 
than what it was before. Home Guards have made arrangements at fairs 
and at public functions arranged by the Government or the public ana in 
doing so have offered their co-operation to the public in the same way as the 
Boy Scouts or Sewa Samities do but they have not succeeded in securing gene¬ 
ral public co-operation for the Government in the enforcement of any policy, 
whether of prohibition, or of traffic control, or crime prevention, or indeed of 
any general measure of public welfare. Led by paid officers, they could not 
do so, nor did they make any effort to achieve their object. 

146. Summary of appreciation.—Our conclusions about the present 
organisation of the Home Guards may, therefore, be summarised as 
follows :— 

(i) Its constitution is defective because it does not carry in it the seeds 

of spontaneous growth. Nor does it confer sufficient responsi¬ 
bility and authority on the leaders to utilize Sainiks to carry on 
their task without the guidance of instructors. 

(ii) Unlike an ordinary volunteer organisation it is unduly dominated 

by paid officials. 

(iii) It is an expensive organisation costing over Rs. 20 lackhs per annum 

for a maximum available reserve of only about 1,200 Urban 
and 3,600 Rural Home Guards. A large portion of its budget 
is spent on its permanent establishment alone. 

(iv) The number of men available at a time at short notice is small 

and the time lag in answering a call is fairly great. • 

(v) Its training for the performance of police duties is very poor. 

147. Future of the Home Guards.—We have two alternatives before us. 
Either we recommend the total disbandment of the Home Guards or suggest 
some method by which the deficiencies noted by us may be removed. Their 
disbandment would mean a saving of nearly twenty lackhs per annum with 
which 14 companies of armed police of approximately 2,000 men could be 
raised. We are, however, not suggesting this alternative because an addit¬ 
ional whole-time police force is unnecessary. What is required is “a second 
line of defence” to the police which would be available to supplement the 
police for duties which by their nature require the employment of a larger 
force than the police can provide. We have elsewhere recommended the 
reduction of armed police to a reasonable size. Therefore, in case of large 
scale disturbances such as may result if Communists activities became intense 
or if some mass agitation was brought about there must be a reserve avail¬ 
able for police to utilize. The Army including the Territorial Army can 
only come to the help of the police where there is an imminent danger of 
serious and grave disturbances and when, it does, it cannot work in small' 
parties. Consequently, there are situations in which the police needing 
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assistance cannot get it from the Army. The Home Guards can provide a 
suitable agency for such assistance provided its training and organization 
are suitably modified. We have reached the conclusion, therefore, that a 
modified form of Home Guards should he retained. If for any reason, the 
Government themselves want to abolish the organization, we would not 
advise any addition to the armed police of the State ; for the nature, func¬ 
tions and principles of utilization of an auxiliary force are different from 
those of a whole-time paid force. 


148. Reorganisation.—For the reorganisation of the Urban Home 
Guards, we suggest the adoption of the following principles. 

(i) The force should have the smallest possible number of paid 

employees. 

(ii) The force may remain under the general supervision of the 

Inspector-General of Police but must be officered by leading 
men from the public. If a suitable honorary General Officer 
Commanding is not available, a paid official may be appointed. 
The District Commandants should be men from the public. 
They should be responsible for recruiting new volunteers, for 
their training and for making the force a popular organisation. 

(iii) The force must be closely associated in its training and in perform¬ 

ance of its duties with the police. It must know all police 
duties well. In addition, it must work to secure the co-operation 
of the public for the implementation of specified non-contraver- 
sial policies of Government. 

(iv) It should be constantly under training, i.e., parades must be held 

at frequent intervals throughout the year and practical training 
must take the form of actual performance of police duties. 

(v) It should be able to answer an emergency call within a few hours. 

149. Outline of proposed organisation of the Urban Home Guards.— 

For the Urban Home Guards our proposal is that they should be raised by 
the General Officer Commanding in the headquarters of every district. An 
Honorary District Commandant selected on the basis of his social status, 
personality and leadership should be placed in charge of the Urban Home 
Guards for a term of four years. He must have no political affiliations. 
Only such men should be enrolled as are real volunteers willing to take up 
the work in earnest. Men with technical knowledge such as Doctors, Engi¬ 
neers, Radio Mechanics and Pleaders should be enlisted and given a good 
rank and status. They must be exempted from all but elementary training 
and they should be employed only on jobs where their qualifications are fully 
utilized. In this way the status of the organisation in the eyes of the public 
would be raised. Volunteers would be attracted to join it and the level of 
efficiency will go up. The distribution of their strength should be as 
follows :— 

Rs. 


Nagpur and Jabalpur to have 200 Home Guards each . . 400 

Amravati Akola, Raipur and Sagar to have 100 Home Guards 400 
each. 

Remaining 16 districts to have 50 Home Guards each . . 800 


Total .. 1,600 
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150. Syllabus of training. —The training syllabus of the Urban Home 
Guards should he modified suitably. While the emphasis on general drill 
and weapon training must remain, equal emphasis must be placed upon their 
training in the performance of the police duties which should include patrol¬ 
ling of cities for crime prevention, traffic control, control of crowds, dispersal 
of unlawful assemblies, guarding of installations, raiding and searching 
houses, apprehending offenders, fire fighting and street lining. For purposes 
of this preliminary training, one Head Constable of the Special Armed Force 
should be attached permanently to every district headquarters of the Home 
Guards except at Nagpur and Jabalpur where the number of such Head 
Constables should be two each. Additional Head Constable Instructors 
should be lent so as to provide one Instructor for every 32 Home Guards, 
there is no Special Armed Force, Drill Instructors from the District Police 
should be lent so as to provide one Instructor for every 32 Home Guards. 
At Nagpur and Jabalpur where the number of Home Guards will be 200 
each and in Amravati, Akola, Sagar and Raipur where the number will be 
100 each, two Platoon Commanders and one respectively should be lent by 
the local District Superintendents of Police to the Home Guards for purposes 
of training on holidays. All the officers who arc so lent should receive ade¬ 
quate special allowance. The District Commandant will supervise all the 
training that is being done. He will frame the training programme in 
accordance with the instructions received from the General Officer Command¬ 
ing and will adjust it in accordance with the progress made. He will further 
seek guidance from the District Superintendent of Police who must be requir¬ 
ed to attend the parades of the Home Guards now and then in order to make 
sure that the training is proceeding properly. So long as this initial training 
has not been completed, parades should he held twice a week. Thereafter, 
the number of parades should be reduced to one every week and every Sainik 
must attend at least 40 parades in a year. After the preliminary training 
the Home Cuards should receive specialist training, according to aptitude, 
in driving buses, maintaining the water supply, manning the telephone 
exchange, looking after boilers, and running the power house. Although, 
the Home Guards should not be employed to break a general strike, they 
should certainly utilized to come to the aid of public to operate essential 
services in case a general strike takes place. 

151. Honorarium. —We do not believe that many suitable volunteers 
would like to join the organization unless they receive an honorarium. The 
District Commandant should receive Rs. 250 a year as honorarium and a 
uniform allowance of Rs. 200 every four years. In addition, he should 
receive Rs. 5 for every parade attended by him. For the Sainiks we recom¬ 
mend an honorarium of Rs. 2 per parade. In fixing the honorarium for the 
Sainiks. we have made allowance for the maintenance of their uniform, other 
articles of equipment and washing charges. 

1C2. Uniform and equipment. — The uniform of the Urban Home 
Guards has been modified and made more economical. It must, however, 
he left with the Sainiks so that they may respond to a call-out notice prom¬ 
ptly. There is little danger of its being misused if a proper check is kept on 
it and equipment is checked every month. The training kit that is required 
should be obtained and stored in the Reserve Police Lines. 

153. Office.—The responsibility for drawing the honorarium and pay¬ 
ing it should be entrusted to a lower division clerk in the major districts and 
he should be attached to the office of rite District Superintendent of Police. 
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In me other districts, an allowance of Rs. 20 per month should be paid to a 
clerk in the office of the District Superintendent of Police for doing this 
work. The Home Guards should have a right to use police vehicles also. 

154. Headquarters staff.—The General Officer Commanding, Home 
Guards, should be assisted by a Second-in-Command, an Adjutant and a Chief 
Instructor. 

155. Allowances.—The Platoon Commanders and Head Constables who 
are deputed from the Special Armed Force to train the Home Guards should 
receive an allowance of Rs. 20 and Rs. to per month respectively. Armourers 
in six major districts should receive an allowance of Rs. 10 per month and 
those in the other districts an allowance of Rs. 5 per month. 

156. Non-Commissioned Officers of the Home Guards.—In course of 
time, and in any case by the end of the second year, the Home Guards should 
have their own Non-Commissioned Officers and all the Head Constable 
Instructors as well as the Platoon Commanders lent by the police should be 
withdrawn. 

157. Cost.—An outline of this scheme is given in Appendix Q. The 
cost would be Rs. 3,20,436 per annum. 

158. Self-help.—Before leaving this subject, we wish to recommend that 
full use should be made of the Sainiks and officers to provide equipment 
voluntarily for the organisation on ‘cost-of-material’ basis. In Bombay this 
principle has been taken up enthusiastically and large quantities of furniture 
have been prepared by the Home Guards themselves. Even wireless trans¬ 
mitters have been made and fitted in the cars of Home Guards at their own 
cost for use in patrolling disturbed or other areas during an emergency. 

159. The future of Rural Home Guards.—We had the advantage of discus¬ 
sing with the Development Commissioner of Madhya Pradesh the utility of 
the Rural Home Guards to the village community in the field of rural deve¬ 
lopment and for purposes of providing local protection to the inhabitants. 
The Krishnamachari Committee has not favoured piecemeal tackling of the 
problem of village development. Fragmented approach, it has observed, 
produces uncertain and unmeasurable results leading to a waste of effort and 
money. It has suggested co-ordinated and simultaneous work on all branches 
of rural development by a hierarchy of administrators from the Development 
Commissioner down to the Tahsil Development Officer advised and assisted 
at all levels by experts. In this scheme, the Rural Home Guards cannot 
have any place except, perhaps, as individuals and local residents. In the 
direction of maintaining law and order they have not been useful. By giving 
them further training, probably some improvement can be effected hut the 
cost for this small effort would be prohibitive. We believe it would he 
possible to include in the course of training in citizenship sufficient infor¬ 
mation regarding the police duties and responsibilities of citizens under com¬ 
mon law and the Criminal Procedure Code to enable the same result to be 
achieved. Consequently, we are persuaded to the view that the retention of 
the Rural Home Guards can serve no useful purpose and recommend that 
the organisation should be wound up as early as possible. 
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CHAPTER 14.—CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION DEPARTMENT 

(CRIME BRANCH) 

160. District C.I.D. branch.—The increase in important and profes¬ 
sional type of offences caused much concern to the police. They were anxious 
to improve the means of collecting information regarding movements and 
activities of the known and unknown criminals and of criminal tribes who 
have been freed from the restrictions previously imposed on them by the 
Criminal Tribes Act. To meet the situation it was thought necessary to 
create a special district investigating agency, as the Headquarters Criminal 
Investigation Department staff was preoccupied with other work. To combine 
economy with the needed expansion in the Criminal Investigation Department 
staff, 150 posts of Sub-Inspectors were reduced to those of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors; and with the savings thus effected a net-work of Criminal Investi- 

f ation Department Branches was organised in 19 districts and 7 sub-divisions. 

!ach branch was given one Sub-Inspector and for his assistance, a few head 
constables and constables were provided from the existing strength. Six 
Area Officers of the rank of Inspectors were appointed for co-ordinating and 
inspecting the work of the C.I.D. branches of 4—5 districts and in exceptional 
cases to take up investigation of offences if ordered to do so by the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, C.I.D. The branch in the City of Nagpur and 
Jabalpur was placed in charge of an Inspector assisted by one Sub-Inspector. 
Officers were specially selected for their ability to investigate cases and were 
posted to districts by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, C.I.D., personally. 
Their main responsibility was to collect information regarding criminals and 
offences and to co-ordinate the activities of various Investigating Officers in 
and outside the districts for the detection and prevention of crime, particularly, 
professional crime.* They were also to render assistance in the form of 
methodical scientific investigation. 

The opinion of the District Superintendents of Police on the utility of 
these branches is divided. Some are of the view that these branches have 
done little to justify their separate existence and that a mere collection of 
intelligence in respect of professional crime without direct contract with the 
day-toilay occurrence of offences of all types becomes a nebulous task not 
amenable to control or supervision nor susceptible of assessment of the results 
achieved. It was also hinted that these branches were apt to undermine the 
"espirit-de-corps” of the force by trying to appropriate credit for the detection 
of cases which rightly belonged to the Police Station Officers and their staff. 
Others .gave the opinion that the branches had great utility and had directly 
helped in the detection and control of professional and other crime. They 
stated that if the District Superintendent of Police took a personal interest in 
the work of this branch, the quality of its work improved markedly and that 
the credit for successful investigation of offences was automatically correctly 
apportioned. 

•‘‘Professional crime” is a term adopted by the police in order to define crimes which are com¬ 
mitted habitually such as dacoity, robbery, house-breakings, certain types of cheating etc. 
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We appreciate the fact that the experiment is yet in its initial stages. 
The failure of some branches to produce results by reason of inadequate 
supervision or incompetent staff should not, therefore, be regarded as enough 
to condemn it. Districts have been denued of experienced investigators 
owing to their promotions to higher ranks. There are but a few good investi¬ 
gators left; and to keep them as Police Station Officers investigating a large 
number of unimportant cases would have been unwise. Concentration of 
effort in tackling serious crime is an important reason in favour of the 
Criminal Investigation Department branch. Another equally important factor 
is that complicated cases need a whole-time investigator for long periods at a 
stretch and the District Superintendent of Police has no pool from which one 
could be found when needed. Finally, although we are in favour of retain¬ 
ing most Sub-Inspectors as “general practitioners”, a few “specialists” for 
investigation of professional crime are indispensable. Hence, we would like 
the Criminal Investigation Department branches to continue but with some 
important modifications. 

161. Reorganisation of C.I.D. branches.—It is clearly necessary to give 
C.I.D. branches some definite ta^k so that their effort could be watched and 
evaluated. Apart from collecting information these branches should be given 
specific professional offences for investigation. This conclusion has found 
support in “off-the-record” statements of one or two District Superintendents 
of Police who were emphatically in favour of retaining these branches and 
who had adopted the above-mentioned principle on their own initiative with 
good results. Area Officers of the C.I.D., generally speaking, have not con¬ 
tributed to the detection or control of crime. We feel that their frequent 
inspection of the district branches was a barren task and that the co-relation 
of crime of one district to another could be done by the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department Headquarters office more efficiently. We consider, therefore, 
that' the posts of Area Officers as such should be abolished. There is, how¬ 
ever, a good deal of work for a sufficient number of experienced Inspectors 
for investigating important property offences which often have inter-district 
ramifications. While recommending the abolition of the six posts of Area 
Officers, therefore, we are strongly in favour of an adequate number of posts of 
Inspectors being created in the Headquarters of the Criminal Investigation 
Department. Simultaneously, the ta^k of inspection of the C.I.D. branches 
and co-ordination of intelligence relating to crime and criminals must wholly 
revert to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, C.I.D., who should be given 
adequate assistance. 

162. Duties of C.I.D. branches.—The C.I.D. branches should be charged 
With collecting intelligence regarding crime, investigation of professional cases 
of the City Police Stations which they are directed by the*City Superintendent 
of Police or the District Superintendent of Police to investigate, house-break¬ 
ings with theft of above Rs. 500 which the City Superintendent of Police or 
the District Superintendent of Police asks them to investigate, professional and 
important house-breakings of the interior police stations of the district at the 
discretion of the District Superintendent of Police and any other important 
case which the District Superintendent of Police might like to entrust to this 
branch. They should, at the same time, continue to visit the scenes of as 
many professional crimes as possible and necessary for rendering such assist¬ 
ance as-they can to the Investigating Officers, 



163. Staff for C.I.D. branches The existing staff of the C.I.D. 

branches would not be able to take up investigation of a sufficient number 
of cases which they ought to do in order to be useful as experts in investigation. 
We have estimated that the C.I.D. branches would have to investigate (i) 6 per 
cent of all the I.P.C. crime committed in the headquarters town and (ii) 2 per 
cent of all I.P.C. crime committed in the mofussil police stations. The investi¬ 
gation of such cases would take time and we estimate that one Sub-Inspector 
assisted by one head constable would be able to investigate only 50 cases in 
a year. In addition, each branch should have two constables to give assistance 
during investigation of cases. On this basis, we have calculated the require¬ 
ment of staff and find that posts of 14 Sub-Inspectors, 42 head constables and 
48 constables will have to be created. The C.I.D. branches for the cities of 
Nagpur and Jabalpur should remain in charge of an Inspector because many 
important investigations and enquiries would be given to them. The details 
of requirements have been given in Appendix B. The whole C.I.D. branch 
organisation must continue to remain a part of the State Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and 
Railways, ot| whom rests the general responsibility for the detection and 
control of professional crime. All appointments to it must be made by selec¬ 
tion based on ability and aptitude for this branch of work. 

STATE HEADQUARTERS CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT 

164. Strength of Investigating Officers_The State Headquarters 

Criminal Investigation Department has a staff of 15 Inspectors and 2 Sub- 
Inspectors. Of these the posts of four Inspectors arc temporary. Two of these 
temporary posts were created as a result of integration of Chhattisgarh States 
and the other two were sanctioned to look after the prosecution of two 
important cases after the abolition of the Anti-Corruption Branch in 1950. 
These two Inspectors are also used for confidential enquiries into •serious 
allegations of corruption against officers. One Inspector and one, Sub- 
Inspector w r ork in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau which maintains records 
of crime and publishes the Criminal Intelligence Gazette. Another Inspector 
conducts the Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors’ Advance Training 
Course. Therefore, for investigation of cases, a staff of 11 Inspectors and one 
Sub-Inspector is available. The number of cases investigated by the C.I.D. 
Inspectors has been gradually increasing as will be evident fmm the figures 
given below :— 


Year 


Cases 

investi¬ 

1946 


gated 

31 

1947 


55 

1948 


50 

1949 


63 

1950 


54 

1951 


89 


The Inspector-General of Police has recommended that four temporary 
posts of Inspectors should be made permanent and in his memorandum sub¬ 
mitted on the subject he has given reasons for a further increase of staff. 
"Quite a number of cases,” he says, “which ordinarily should have been ipvesti- 
gated by the C.I.D. could not be taken up for want of staff. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that knowing* as they do that the Criminal Investigation 
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Department strength is inadequate, the District Superintendents of Police 
come up for C.I.D. assistance only in cases where they feel that the case has 
completely baffled the local police or that the local police cannot possibly 
devote all the time and energy required for the investigation. Quite often 
Inspector-General of Police and Deputy Inspectors-General feel the need for 
C.I.D. investigations in certain cases but have to be content with investigations 
by the district police for want of C.I.D. Inspectors. Thus, the figures of cases 
in which C.I.D. investigations were formally refused as given below are only 
a small fraction of the cases in which C.I.D. assistance was really necessary 
but could not be given :— 


1946 

Year 

No of cases 
in which 
investiga¬ 
tion by 
C.I.D. 
was 

refused 
.. 14 

1947 


.. 15 

1948 


.. 14 

1949 


.. 7 

1950 


.. 15 

1951 


. 14’ 


Some District Superintendents of Police also represented to us that they 
could not get assistance from the C.I.D. for the investigation of cases when it 
fcas needed. We agree that the C.I.D. should be adequately staffed. The 
number of criminals has increased and it is desirable that many important 
cases of murder, robbery, dacoity or house-breaking should be fully investi¬ 
gated, the offenders traced and if possible prosecuted. Much of the utility of 
experienced investigators would be lost, if they cannot take up investigation 
of a case early enough while clues are still available. We would like to 
ensure prompt assistance to District Superintendents of Police in the investi¬ 
gation, of difficult cases. Therefore, two posts of Inspectors sanctioned tempo¬ 
rarily for the Eastern States should be made permanent. We have recom¬ 
mended the abolition of six posts of Area Officers of C.I.D. branches and we 
here suggest the creation of four new posts of Inspectors in the Criminal 
Investigation Department to deal with professional crime. Over these four 
Inspectors, the Deputy Inspectors-General in charge of Ranges should have a 
special claim for use in the detection of professional crime and watching the 
activities of habitual offenders. 

There is only one Sub-Inspector in the Criminal Investigation Department 
utilized for enquiries and investigations. The Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment should consist of experienced investigators only and there should be no 
difference of rank as between its investigators. We are, therefore, of the view 
that this post should be converted into that of an Inspector. 

165. Anti-corruption staff. —We have been informed by the Inspector- 
General of Police that the number of complaints received from Government 
and otherwise about corruption amongst officers is large enough to keep at 
least four Inspectors fully busy. We recommend, therefore, the creation of two 
new posts and conversion of the two temporary posts of Inspectors already 
sanctioned into permanent posts. 

While we recommend the creation of these posts, we would like to make 
it clear that we are not in favour of a revival of the former Anti-Corruption 
Branch. The heads of departments and district officers should continue to 
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take necessary action on receipt of information or applications regarding 
matters of corruption. The Government, however, would be well advised 
to arrange for a scrutiny of all such applications and information received by 
them through an independent high-powered board which would be able to 
advise Government on the action to be taken. The board should have 
powers to make independent use of the Inspectors in the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department for having enquiries made. Implementation of this sugges¬ 
tion would not entail any increase in staff. 

166. Summary of reorganisation.—The following table gives at a glance 
the present position of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors in the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department and the position according to our recommendations :— 

As at present As recommended 

11 Inspectors (Investigation) .. . . .. 16 Inspectors (Investigation). 

1 Sub-Inspector (Investigation). 

2 Inspectors (Anti-Corruption) .. . .. 4 Inspectors (Anti-Corruption). 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, has suggest¬ 
ed the need for specialization by some Inspectors of the Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department in the investigation of special types of crime such as forgery, 
railway crimes, and crimes relating to banks, P. W. D. and Local Bodies, coins 
and currency notes, and trafficking in women. This is a matter the decision 
of which we leave to the department itself. 

167. Criminal Intelligence Bureau.—We were much struck by the 
Modus Operandi Bureau of the Bombay City Police where records have been 
so indexed as to enable co-relation of crimes to criminals and vice-versa by 
means of classification according to the various peculiarities and forms of 
crimes and numerous distinctive characteristics of criminals. The police 
should develop the existing Criminal Intelligence Bureau in the Headquarters 
at Nagpur on some similar lines. To the existing staff of the Bureau which 
consists of one Inspector, one Sub-Inspector, two upper division clerks and 
one typist, we would recommend the addition of one lower division clerk and 
one typist. This additional staff should only be used for the expansion of 
the Bureau and should not be diverted to the preparation of Criminal Intellig¬ 
ence Gazette or miscellaneous office work. In each Police Station of Greater 
Bombay, there is a small Modus Operand! Bureau which is a card-indexed 
and improved version of the Criminal Classification Register maintained in 
Police Stations of Madhya Pradesh. Its adoption by the district C.I.D. 
Branches would have many advantages and would not necessitate any extra 
staff. 

168. Finger Print Bureau.—The main function of the Finger Print 
Bureau is to record the finger impressions of criminals to assist investigat¬ 
ing officers in tracing criminals and their previous criminal records. In his 
memorandum on the subject, the Inspector-General of Police has suggsted 
a further increase in the staff of the Bureau on the grounds that “During 
the last three years, the work has almost tripled itself. . . The work will 
further increase when our hopes of converting it into a Bureau of universal 
finger impressions, the principle now accepted by most countries are realised. 
. . . . Considerable work in the Finger Print Bureau is pending in spite of 
the additional hours of work which the operators have to put in every day and 
on holidays.” 
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Many District Superintendents of Police in their evidence before us stated 
that instructions contained in the Finger Print Manual, 1950, had unnecessari¬ 
ly complicated the procedure of sending finger prints to the Bureau. In parti¬ 
cular, they referred to the orders in the Manual (Page 16, para. 47) according 
to which finger prints have to be sent for search even in a case where the 
history of a local resident arrested for an offence is fully known to the local 
Sub-Inspector and is recorded in the Village Crime Note Book also. They 
also pointed out that the Manual required finger prints to be taken and sent 
for search to the Bureau even when the law (for violation of which a person 
is arrested) does not provide for enhanced sentences to previous convicts. We 
have examined these points very carefully and have also taken into considera¬ 
tion the ambition of the Bureau to keep on record as many finger impressions 
as possible. However, we cannot ignore the fact that much use is not being 
made of chance, finger prints left on the scene of an offence in the actual 
investigation of cases; and, even when full use is made of them it would not 
justify the unlimited recording of finger impressions because most important 
offences are committed by habitual offenders or known local residents. It is 
unlikely that many Sub-Inspectors omit to bring to the notice of courts the 
previous convictions of persons known to them and if this be so, the proper 
remedy lies in correcting them rather than in increasing work all round. It 
has also been brought to our notice that these orders have resulted in delay in 
the prosecution of persons whose antecedents are no secret because the 
accused cannot be sent to court for summary trial without obtaining a con¬ 
firmation from the Bureau that they have no previous convictions. Delay in 
putting up cases on such grounds should certainly be avoided. It is our opinion 
that the unnecessary increase of work that has followed as a result of these 
orders should be eliminated. 

During our visit to the Finger Print Bureau, we saw that little progress 
had been made in the indexing of finger prints on the Single Digit System. 
We were told that progress in this work had to be abandoned because of a 
general increase of work, although this was one of the main reasons for which 
Government had sanctioned an increase in staff. We would suggest that orga¬ 
nisation of the Single Digit System should be undertaken and completed and 
the congestion of work in the Bureau eliminated by amending the Finger 
Print Manual in the light of our comments. We feel that if this is done no 
further increase in the strength of clerks, daftari and peon, that has been asked 
for, would be necessary. 

A more important step in making the Finger Print Bureau a real source 
of information and aid to the investigating officers would be to make avail¬ 
able to Police Stations well trained experts who could use the latest apparatus 
for developing, lifting and photographing finger prints. Sub-Inspectors might 
be trained to make effective use of “the white and gray powders” and of the 
iodine vaporiser for developing finger prints on paper and unpolished wood. 
Investigating officers should be encouraged to take pains in discovering finger 
prints left on the scene of crime. It is true that huts, mud houses, doors of 
uneven and unpolished wood and absence of furniture, glass, mirrors, 
etc., do not offer much scope for finger impressions to be detected and 
photographed. However, in important house-breakings and murders, particu¬ 
larly those committed in cities and towns, there is always a chance of finding 
them. We propose, therefore, that one Head Constable and one Sub-Inspector 
of each district C.I.D. Branch should be adequately trained in detecting and 
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photographing finger impressions. If it is not possible to provide special 
cameras to all districts, a beginning may be made in Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amra- 
vatj, Akola, Sagar, Hoshangabad and Raipur. A Finger Print Camera, we 
understand, will cost about Rs. 600 and the total expenditure will not be large. 
Recurring cost .will be very small. Head Constables who qualify as experts 
should receive an allowance of Rs. 10 per month. 

169. Forensic Laboratory— Other scientific aids to investigation are also 
little utilized. We recommend the setting up of a Forensic Laboratory in 
Madhya Pradesh. We do not, however, suggest that a separate full-time 
establishment be set up. The cost of a full-time establishment will be prohibi¬ 
tive and the work, at least in the beginning, will be very limited. We are 
informed that it will be possible to establish a laboratory in the College of 
Science at Nagpur, if the Education Department agrees to this work being 
allotted to some of the leading Professors of this College. The laboratory 
could then be set up almost immediately and at little cost. Initially the equip¬ 
ment may cost nearly Rs. 30,000, but recurring cost would not exceed Rs. 10,000 
a year. A tentative scheme is given in Appendix S. In order to maintain 
the independent status of the laboratory we would propose that for purpose of 
administrative control it should be directly under the State Government. But 
the police should be authorised to refer enquiries to it and to receive reports 
from it directly. It would not be possible to exempt the staff of such a labora¬ 
tory from giving evidence in courts in support of their examination and report 
but this should not cause much dislocation of their work. When the labora¬ 
tory develops in course of time the task of examining blood stains, poisons and 
other stains also could be given to it. It has been brought to our notice that 
reports from the Chemical Examiner and the Imperial Serologist often take 
two months or more and this delays investigation and trial of cases. We are 
advised, however, that any modification of the existing procedure would necessi¬ 
tate substantial amendments to the Criminal Procedure Code. Therefore, we 
confine ourselves to indicating the future line of development of the laboratory 
proposed to be established in our State. 
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CHAPTER 15.—MOTOR TRANSPORT 

170. Transport before 1942. —Before 1942, the Police force was equipped 
with a mere handful of lorries which were generally used for transporting 
prisoners to and from jails and in emergencies for transporting police parties 
to Police Stations. The advantages of mobility were brought home to the 
force when in the 1942 disturbances incidents occurred with alarming 
frequency and a fuller use of the reserves of man-power had to be made with 
the aid of transport. Soon, the police force acquired quite a fleet of motor 
transport and learnt to use it not only as a vehicle of transport in emergencies 
but also for patrolling affected areas and speedily reaching scenes of trouble 
with men and equipment. Thus, good use was made of the transport in 
preventing and controlling riots from 1946 onwards, and in 1948 during the 
Hyderabad “'Police Action”. We have reason to think, however, that adequate 
use has not been made of this facility in normal times. 

171. Drivers for Police Vehicles. —A limited use of vehicles and, in some 
districts, a limited scope for their utilization has caused the peculiar result 
that the cost of petrol and maintenance has been far exceeded by the pay of 
staff employed on the vehicles. The variation in working cost per mile 
inclusive of the pay of staff has been from Rs. 3-3-0 per mile in Mandla dis¬ 
trict (miles run—3,189) to annas ten per mile in Sagar district (miles run— 
35,219). We consider that even the lowest working cost per mile indicates an 
excess of overhead charges which is very high only because every three ton 
lorry, the commonest type of police vehicle in use, is in charge of two drivers 
one of whom is a Head Constable and the other a Constable. To many police 
witnesses we put the proposition that one Constable driver per vehicle was 
quite enough. Initially, they expressed themselves against it, for they felt 
that the charge of a costly vehicle should not be given to a person less 
responsible than a Head Constable. The second reason given by them was 
that the buses were meant to be used in an emergency when relief should 
be available to a driver in case of incapacity to drive owing to injury or 
fatigue; and in carrying out minor repairs there must be someone to assist 
him. They had, however, to accept the fact that staff cars, station wagons, 
15 Cwt. trucks and jeeps which are almost as costly as three ton trucks, had 
only one driver. They also could not deny that occasions when drivers had 
to work to the point of exhaustion had really never come; that cases of drivers 
receiving disabling injuries had also not occurred; that it would be generally 
possible to arrange relief from Reserve Lines quite promptly; that convoys 
would normally be accompanied by Group Drivers who could act as reliefs; 
and that the police party travelling in a bus could render whatever assistance 
might be necessary for carrying out minor repairs. The conclusions of these 
arguments are inescapable and the objectors agreed to the proposal to provide 
only one Constable driver for every vehicle with an adequate supervisory staff 
and a leave reserve. 

After examining these and other aspects of the question we have formu¬ 
lated the following proposals:— 

(a) For all police motor vehicles there should be one Constable driver. 

(b) One Head Constable driver should be in charge of each district unit 

of not less than two and not more than four vehicles. (Vehicles 
in a sub-division being treated as a part of the district Motor 
Transport Section.) 
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(c) One Head Constable Group Driver, a senior Head Constable, should 

be in charge of each complete group of io vehicles in a district 
or a Battalion. 

(d) Leave reserve should be calculated at 20 per cent of the strength 

of Constable drivers in a district. After counting Head Constable 
drivers as part of leave reserve, additional Constable drivers 
should be given to make up the difference, provided that there 
should be a minimum of two drivers as leave reserve in every 
district. (Sub-Divisional staff should be treated as part of 
district staff.) 

172. Allocation of vehicles. —We are of the opinion that even when a 
fuller use of mechanized transport begins to be made in order to conserve 
man-power, all the vehicles at present allotted to districts would not be 
utilized. We consider, therefore, that a reduction in the number of vehicles 
in each district is possible. We are in full agreement with the existing prin¬ 
ciple that the allotment of motor transport in a district should be based on 
the strength of the staff in Reserve Lines because its strength is fixed on an 
assessment of the foutine and emergency requirements of the headquarters 
town and the district. At present, vehicles are provided for 40 per cent of 
the strength of Reserve Lines at the scale of 20 men per vehicle. We 
suggest a modification of this principle to provide for 30 per cent of the 
strength of Reserve Lines at the same scale. Thus, each district will have a 
sufficient number of vehicles for a striking*force that may have to be sent out 
from Reserve Lines and for its daily needs. 

For institution such as the Constables’ Training School, the Police Train¬ 
ing College and the Wireless Section provision has .been made on an ad hoc 
basis. 

Some witnesses have rightly drawn our attention to the unwieldiness of 
three ton lorries for use in towns and, in particular, for patrolling in towns. 
We also agree that these buses have to be used quite often in the absence of 
smaller vehicles for transporting less than half a dozen men. On grounds 
of suitability, utility and economy, therefore, we suggest replacement of one 
of them by a jeep in each of the Cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, 
Akola, Raipur and Sagar. In most of the other districts too, one 15 Cwt. 
vehicle has been provided. In the remaining districts, the Inspector-General 
of Police may exchange one 3 tonner for a 15 Cwt. truck. 

We are of opinion that saloon cars are not suitable for use as Police 
Staff cars. Jeeps or Land-Rovers offer a type of conveyance of which greater 
use can be made for police duties such as visits to dacoity affected areas, scenes 
of rioting, inspections of Police Stations and touring. We propose, therefore, 
that jeeps should replace staff cars. 

173. Workshops. —There are two Motor Workshops at Nagpur and 
Jabalpur which serve their respective areas. It is rather difficult for the Work¬ 
shop Inspector at Jabalpur to look after the vehicles in districts of the former 
Chhatisgrah States but in view of the need for economy, we are not in favour 
of establishing a third Workshop at Raipur. A workshop is in charge of an 
Inspector, who is a qualified automobile engineer, assisted by 5 Head Con¬ 
stables and 5 Constable mechanics. These workshops carry out almost all 
major renairs and all minor repairs on police vehicles. As many repairs as 
14 
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possible are carried out in the districts themselves but if special repairs are 
necessary, vehicles are brought to the workshop. The cost of repairs calculat¬ 
ed in terms of the pay of the staff works out t© less than the amount that 
would have to be paid to the Government Central Workshop. In addition 
to their responsibility for repairing police vehicles the Workshop Inspectors 
inspect vehicles in-all the districts twice a year and also examine the records 
maintained for them. The main utility of the workshop, of course, lies in 
the fact that it is manned by an enlisted disciplined staff which can function 
unhindered during strikes, disturbances and holidays when automobile firms 
are likely to remain closed. It can thus keep vehicles on the r.oad when they 
are needed most. Our conclusion, therefore, is that the workshops are a 
strategic necessity and form an economically sound part of the Motor Trans 
port Section. Tfieir staff should be made permanent. 

Posts of one Head Constable and one Constable for the Nagpur Work¬ 
shop were sanctioned for the maintenance of cars of the Ministers. As much 
use is not being made of this staff, the posts should be abolished. The post 
of one Head Constable driver which was created for a driver of the State 
Government’s staff car should be made permanent 

174. Trade pays.—The special pay sanctioned to Constables was recently 
reduced from Rs. 10 per month to Rs. 7 per month. Reorganisation of the 
Motor Transport staff suggested by us would make one Head Constable 
responsible for the maintenance of, three vehicles and for supervision over 
three Constable drivers. He will also act as a relieving driver. His respon¬ 
sibilities and his duties, will, thus, appreciably increase. We propose, there¬ 
fore, that the trade pay, as we would rather call it. of a Head Constable 
driver should be raised to.Rs. 15 per month. Similarly, by placing only one 
Constable in sole charge of a vehicle instead of one Head Constable and one 
Constable, we have added to the Constable driver’s responsibility and work. 
On these considerations, we think that an increase of trade pay in their case 
to Rs. 10 per month would be justified. It may be mentioned that the 
increase of trade pay proposed by us would still leave their salaries lower than 
those paid to motor drivers by private employers but the difference would be 
compensated by the benefits of a permanent pensionable service, free accom¬ 
modation, medical attendance and uniform. 

Our proposals, details of which have been worked out in Appendix T, 
would have the effect of reducing the permanent and temporary staff of the 
Motor Transport Section by 74 Head Constables and 165 Constables and 
would thus mean a saving of Rs. 2,17,248 per annum. Increased use of vehi¬ 
cles that has been proposed by us, on the other hand, would add to the 
expenditure. It is not possible to estimate the increase in expenditure with 
any degree of accuracy but it may be about Rs. 50,000 a year. 

We need indicate only briefly the uses which can be made of motpr 
transport for attaining an improvement in efficiency and a saving of man¬ 
power. Its use in answering promptly alarm calls and distress calls from that 
public has come to be recognized in all modem police forces as a most useful 
public service. It would demonstrate the desire of the police force to assist 
the people and win their confidence and co-operation. The saving of men ih 
the form of escorts required for marching undertrials from Police Stations 
and Tails to Courts and back and for escorting treasure would be appreciable, 
if police vehicles were used. In well mechanized modem police forces, motor 
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vehicles are being used for patrolling cities and even the country side. On a 
smaller scale, this method or patrolling could certainly lie adopted in the cities 
of Madhya Pradesh. Motor vehicles equipped with loud-hailers could provide 
an effective means of controlling violations of traffic regulations and carrying 
on educative propaganda on all police matters, 

iyy. Rules for use of Police vehicles.—Although a good system of keep¬ 
ing a check on the running of motor vehicles already exists, it is necessary to 
prescribe the occasions when police buses may be used on police duties, the 
circumstances in: which they may be lent to other departments and the 
charges to he recovered from them. Rules for the use of staff cars exist but 
the term official duties has not been assigned a specific meaning. The 
principle that a staff car or jeep is meant to be used for touring on' pofiee 
duties or on special ceremonial occasions only must be incorporated in thef 
definition of the term and the use of the vehicles within the town, except in 
emergencies, excluded. 
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CHAPTER 16.—WIRELESS SECTION 

17b. Organisation. —The Police Wireless Grid covers the whole oi 
Madhya Pradesh and is linked with the Police Wireless Grids of other States 
of India. There are wireless stations in all district and sub-divisional head¬ 
quarters. Control Stations are located at Jabalpur which is also the head¬ 
quarters of the wireless organisation. Mobile wireless sets have been provided 
tor all Police Officers of and above the rank of District Superintendent of 
Police. 

The organisation is in charge of the Provincial Wireless Officer, a techni¬ 
cal officer of the rank of District Superintendent of Police. He is assisted by 
an Inspector. There are five Sub-Inspectors, of whom three are mechanics 
and fitters and two are Operators. The control stations have one Sub- 
Inspector Operator, 42 Head Constable and Constable operators. Each wire¬ 
less station has a minimum staff of one Head Constable and three Constables. 

The reorganisation scheme submitted to us seems to have originated from 
a direction given by the Government of India who are anxious to improve the 
efficiency of the Police Wireless Grid by requiring all the staff to pass 
prescribed trade tests. Government of India also hold the view that the gene¬ 
ral level of pays should be comparable to and as attractive as those existing in 
other departments of the Central Government. With the first objective, we 
are in agreement. As for the second objective, we do not consider it necessary 
for the staff of a Police Wireless Grid to be paid on the same scale as the 
wireless staff of the revenue earning departments of Government who have to 
maintain communication over longer distances and have also to learn to 
operate higher-powered and more intricate equipment. The police have taken 
educated Constables from the district police and have trained them to become 
operators and mechanics. A number of them have become Head Constables 
much before their turn. We are assured that they are efficient and we know 
that they earned high commendation for their work during the Hyderabad 
action. The only legitimate dissatisfaction with the conditions of service that 
probably exists is in the case of Head Constables who have passed the Provin¬ 
cial Police Examination and are denied a chance of promotion as Assistant 
Sub-Inspector in the regular line and in the case of a few of the higher ranks 
who are receiving inadequate trade pay. The revision of trade pay and 
improvements in prospects of promotion in the Wireless Section that are 
suggested in this chapter would remove these defects. In view of the success 
achieved and maintained by the section, we are, therefore, of the opinion that 
it would be illogical to stop recruitment from the District Police of Constables 
as Operators. The standard of discipline in the wireless section must be high 
and the security of valuable information that is transmitted assured. We 
believe it would not be easy to satisfy these conditions by direct enlistment of 
operators. Hence, we have come to the conclusion that the Wireless Section 
should continue to draw upon the District Executive Force for\ filling all 
vacancies up to the ranks of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. In other respects, the 
Wireless Section should form a cadre of their own. For ranks higher than 
that of Assistant Sub-InspectOr, there should be direct recruitment through 
the Public Service Commission and Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Head 
Constables should be eligible to compete for the vecancies. 

177. Trade pay. —The question of trade pay is an important one. 
Adequate and graded trade pay will provide an adequate supply of suitable 
candidates, insure the satisfaction of the staff and will provide an incentive 
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to them to attain higher qualifications. Hence, the principle is sound. The 
scale of trade pay, however, should remain generally comparable to and only 
a little higher thaji the corresponding allowances sanctioned to the other 
specialised sections and technical branches of the police force. We recom¬ 
mend that the trade pays should be fixed as follows:— 

Proposed in the Scheme Recommended by the 

Committee 

Workshop staff— 

(i) Radio Mechanic— 

Grade III—Rs. 25 per month .. .. Grade III—Rs. 20 per month 

Grade II—Rs. 35 per month .. .. Grade II—Rs. 30 per month. 

Grade I—Rs. 50 per month .. .. Grade I—Rs. 40 per month. 

(ii) Engine fitters. Carpenters, Draughtsman, 

Painter, etc.— 

Rs. 20 per month 
Rs. 25 per month 
Rs. 35 per month 

Operators— 

Grade III—Rs. i5 per month .. .. Grade III—Rs. 15 per month. 

Grade II—Rs. 25 per month .. .. Grade II—Rs. 25 per month. 

Grade I—Rs. 30 per month .. Grade I—Rs. 35 per month. 

Before awarding trade pay to any person, he must be required to pass an 
appropriate trade test. 

178. Static and Mobile Wireless Stations.—It has been proposed that a 
static wireless station be manned by an Assistant Sub-Inspector and two Head 
Constables instead of one Head Constable and three Constables. As the 
main object of upgrading the posts of operators is to increase the pay of the 
operators and as we have not considered an increase in pay justifiable, we 
cannot recommend upgrading of the posts. Wc propose that each static 
station should be manned by one Head Constable and two Constables. 
Similarly, we recommend that the staff of a mobile set should consist of only 
two Constables. According to the existing location of static and mobile sets 
but excluding sub-divisional stations of those sub-divisions recommended by 
us for abolition, the staff required is given below:— 

No. of operators 


Wireless Stations ,-*- 

Head Cons- 
Cons- table 
table 

Static Wireless stations in 22 district headquarters . 22 44 

Mobile wireless sets in 22 districts. .. .. .. 44 

Mobile sets for I.-G. P. and D. Is.-G. in respective districts—5 sets .. .. .. 10 

Static wireless stations in 14 Sub-Divisions and Tahsil Head quarters (Damoh, 14 28 

Achalpur, Khamgaon, Washim, Seoni, Narsimhapur, Katni, Gondia, Burhan- 
pur, Rajnandpaon, Jashpur, Baikunthpur and Ramanujgunj-f one station in 
Civil Secretariat, Nagpur). 


Rs. 15 per month. 
Rs. 25 per month. 
Rs. 35 per month. 


Total 


36 


126 
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* 79 - Control stations.—The operators of a control station have to per¬ 
form a more responsible task than ordinary operators as they have to regulate 
traffic between stations and have to receive from and transmit messages to 
other control stations. Therefore, operators should have the rank of Head 
Constables. As most of the control stations are located at one place (at 
present Jabalpur) a Sub-Inspector Operator should be in overall charge of 
them. For each shift, there should be one Assistant Sub-Inspector Operator, 
one Assistant Sub-Inspector Radio Mechanic, and one Assistant Sub-Inspector 
Operator counter clerk to keep a record of all messages and to arrange their 
distribution. Monitoring of wireless messages is an important operation. 
We recommend that the operators for this task should be Head Constables 
also. The staff for the control stations will be the following:—. 

S I 

S. I. (Op.) c~ -, Head Const, 

(R/M) (Op.) (Op.) 

(0 (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Control Stations ........ 1 3 3 24 

3 

(Counter 

clerks) 

Monitoring service ., .. , .. .. .. 3 

Total 1 3 6 27 

In special emergencies, as exist at present in Bastar and Sagar districts, 
special control stations have to be set up to organise traffic between the 
numerous stations working in the area. For them the staff should be drawn 
from the Wireless Section of the Special Armed Force Battalions. 

180. Wireless Section of the Special Armed Force.—If the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Armed Police Reserve is effected as proposed by us, there will be 31 
companies of Special Armed Force organised into 3 Battalions and the 
Special Armed Constabulary will cease to exist as such. We propose that 
each Company should have a mobile wireless set, and that there should be 
one static set for Battalion Headquarters and 2 mobile sets for the Command¬ 
ant and the Assistant Commandants, Thus, twp Battalions of 12 companies 
will have 15 wireless sets each and the third battalion which will be of 7 com¬ 
panies will have only 10. This number of sets, in our opinion, is adequate. 
The staff for a static set should be as in the case of District Executive Force, 

1 Head Constable and 2 Constables and for a mobile set of the Commandant or 
Assistant Commandant 2 constables. The company mobile sets would have 
to function at remote places and in difficult conditions and no relief would 
be available. Therefore, each set should have 3 operators. At least half the 
number of sets would in an emergency be located in places where supervision 
would be difficult. Therefore, 50 per cent of the sets should be in charge 
of Head Constable operators. We propose, therefore, that for half the num¬ 
ber of company mobile sets there should be 1 Head Constable and 2 Constable 
operators per set. For the remainder, 3 Constable operators per set only 
would be enough. As the maintenance of equipment and spare parts is a 
responsible task and as control stations will have to be s^t up when two or 
more companies operate in an area, as in Sagar and Jagdalpur districts at 
present, we recommend that in charge of every 5 sets there should be an 
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Assistant Sub-Inspector operator and for every battalion one Assistant Sub 
Inspector Radio Mechanic. The wireless Section of each Battalion of Special 
Armed Force will have a staff of 4 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 7 Head Constables 
and 37 Constables. In overall charge should be one Sub-Inspector (operator). 
The Sub-Inspector operator should also look after the sets and equipment 
that may be allotted from the State reserve to the battalions. The total staff 
for the Special Armed Force wireless section will be as follows :— 

Operator 

No. of wireless sets per Bn. S. I. (Op.) A. S. I. A. S. I. f— -—--*•— -—^ 

(Op.) (R/M) Hd. C. Con. 

(I) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Battalion No. 1 — 

1 Static set 

2 Mobile sets of Commandants and 
Assistant Commandants. 

6 Coy. mobile sets 

6 Coy. mobile sets 

In overall charge 

Tottl.. 


Battalion No. 2—• 

1 Static set 

2 Mobile sets of Commandants and 
AMist^ttf Commandants. 

6 Coy. mobile sets , . 

6 Coy. mobile seta 
n overall charge 

Total 


Battalion No. 3— 

1 Static set .. .. .. .. .. .. .. | 2 


2 Mobile sets of Commandants and 

Assistant Commandants. 




4 

3 Coy. mobile sets .•. 



3 

6 

4 Coy", mobile sets 

. . 



12 

In overall charge .. .. .. 1 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

Totail . 1 

2 

1 


24" 

Grand Total for 3 Battalion . . 3 

8 

3 

18 

96 


181. Headquarters Workshop and Light Workshops.—We approve o) 

the proposal to locate 3 light workshops at Raipur, Nagpur and Amravati 
and the headquarters workshop at Jabalpur. We also support the proposal 
for ultimate transfer of the headquarters workshop from Jabalpur to Nagpur. 
The staff recommended for each workshop is just sufficient for regular inspec¬ 
tion and maintenance of all equipment and for effecting repairs in time. 


2 

4 

12 

18 


36 


2 

4 

12 

18 


36 
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The strcnght of each light workshop has been fixed taking into consideration 
the size of area to be served and the existing means of communication. 

Headquarters Workshop .Jabalpur—• 

1 Inspector . . .. .. .. (Radio Mechanic.) 

2 Sub-Inspectors .. .. (Radio Mechanic.) 

1 Sub-Inspector .. .. .. (Fitter.) 

4 Assistant Sub-Inspector.. .. (Radio Mechanic.) 

2 Assistant Sub-Inspector.. .. (Fitters.) 

2 Head Constables .. .. (Electricians.) 

I Head Constable .. .. .. (Carpenter.) 

I Head Constable .. .(Draughtsman/Painter.) 

Light Workshop, Nagpur—• 

I Sub-Inspector (Radio Mechanic.) 

! Assistant Sub-Inspector. . .. (Fitter.! 

I Head Constable .. .. .. (Carpenter.) 

Light Workshop, Amravati— 

1 Sub-Inspector . . . . (Radio Mechanic.) 

1 Assistant Sub-Inspector. . (Fitter.) 

Light Workshop, Raipur— 

I Inspector . . .. .. .. (Radio Mechanic.) 

1 Sub-Inspector (Radio Mechanic.) 

1 Assistant Sub-Inspector. . .. (Radio Mechanic.) 

2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors . . (Fitters.) 

I Head Constable . . (Carpenter.) 

182. Reserve of equipment.—25 per cent reserve of wireless equipment 
snould be maintained and may even be raised to 30 per cent if there is any 
doubt of its proving sufficient. For ready availability, some of it should be 
located in Special Armed Force Battalions and Light Workshops. 

183. Reserve of operators.—The scheme proposes that a reserve of opera¬ 
tors should be built up by training constables from the District Executive 
Force. We are in favour of this proposal and recommend that the reserve 
should be fixed at 20 per cent of the total number of operators ordinarilly 
required. While in the Reserve, District Executive Force constables who 
have qualified as operators should receive Rs. 5 per mensem as special qualifi- 
cation pay. Their knowledge should be refreshed from time to time. 

184. Leave reserve_We have provided 12*4 per cent of the strength 

of Constables, Head Constables and Assistant Sub-mspectors as leave reserve. 
We recommend that the leave reserve should be located at the Range head¬ 
quarters. 

185. Gazetted staff.—The Superintendent of Police Wireless is the only 
gazetted officer in the wireless section. It is necessary to give him a gazetted 
assistant because it is difficult for him to supervise the work of the section 
which is spread all over the State and at the same time to organise courses, 
to fix the lay out of wireless stations and to design equipment. We recom¬ 
mend, therefore, the creation of the post of a Deputy Superintendent of Police 
who would- assist the Superintendent of Police Wireless in his work and 
would supervise technical work in workshops and control stations. 

186. Technical allowance.—Technical allowances have been recom¬ 
mended for all officers above the rank of Sub-Inspectors. We propose that 
the Sub-Inspectors should receive Grade I Trade Pay according to their res¬ 
pective trades. Inspector Radio Mechanic should receive a technical allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 50 per month instead of Rs. 75 per month that has been recom¬ 
mended. The Deputy Superintendent of Police Wireless should receive a 
similar allowance of Rs. 100 per month as has been recommended. The main 
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reason for proposing the allowance for the Deputy Superintendent of Police 
is the fact that an Inspector when promoted as Deputy Superintendent of 
Police would not otherwise get any marked increased in pay. We have exa* 
mined the case for a technical allowance to the Superintendent of Police, 
Wireless. We are unable to recommend him for any allowance because he 
has been recruited for this post only and the scale of pay advertised for him 
did not promise any technical allowance. 

187. Technical Stores and Quarter Master Stores.—We recommend 
that one Sub-Inspector Operator, one Assistant Sub-Inspector Storesman and 
one constable should maintain the headquarters technical stores and Quarter 
Master Stores. 

188. Wireless School.—A School should form a permanent feature of 
the headquarters staff in order to train operators. In the scheme submitted to 
us, it is proposed to train 24 operators every year. This number would be 
sufficient for the needs of the State. We recommend that the School should 
have the following staff:— 

I Sub-Inspector (Operator) Chief Instructor. 

1 Assistant Sub-Inspector (Operator) . . Instructor. 

1 Head Constable (Operator) Instructor. 

Constables and Head Constables having an aptitude for repairs and main¬ 
tenance of wireless equipment should also be trained in the headquarters 
workshop to become Radio Mechanics and Fitters. 

189. Constables for general duty.—Ten constables from the District 
Executive Force should be attached to the Wireless Section for utilization as 
office orderlies and as orderlies to officers. An adequate number of despatch 
riders may be provided by the Inspector-General of Police by transfer from 
the strength or Reserve Lines. 

190. Uniform of the Wireless Section.—Alterations in the present uni¬ 
form of the District Executive Force to make it convenient for being worn 
by operators while performing duty in the wireless section may be made if 
the Inspector-General of Police considers them necessary. 

191. Headquarters Office.—The scheme suggests the creation of the post 
of one Upper Division Clerk in the office of the Inspector-General of Police 
to deal with the correspondence relating to wireless and of one post of Lower 
Division clerk in the office of the Superintendent of Police, Wireless. The 
office of the Inspector-General of Police has been doing this work all this time 
with out any extra staff and we do not expect any marked increase in corres¬ 
pondence to justify any addition to the staff. We have recommended 
elsewhere the creation of the post of one stenographer for the Superintendent 
of Police, Wireless, and we believe this would make it unnecessary to provide 
any further increase. 

The existing and proposed organisations are given in Appendix U. The 
existing staff consists of 1 District Superintendent of Police, 1 Inspector, 

7 Sub-Inspectors, 1 Radio Mechanic, 179 Head Constables and 416 constables 
and the cost is Rs. 5,88,600 per annum. By reorganisation, there will be 
1 District Superintendent of Police, i Deputy Superintendent of Police, 2 
Inspectors (Radio Mechanics), 12 Sub-Inspectors, 33 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
89 Head Constables and 267 constable operators and 10 constable orderlies. 
The cost of the proposed staff will approximately be Rs. 5,47,710 per annum 
and there will be a saving of Rg. 40,890 per annum. 

15 
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CHAPTER 17.—GAZETTED STAFF 

192, General considerations.—There has been a marked increase in the 
work that gazetted officers of police have to perform. The District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police have expressed to us that they could be more effective in 
supervising the investigation of cases, in the enforcement of discipline and in 
securing generally a better performance of duties by their staff if they had an 
adequate number of Gazetted Assistants to share some of their duties. 
Touring by gazetted police officers is a useful means of checking police work 
in the villages. Personal supervision of important investigations is another 
duty which gazetted police officers must increasingly take upon themselves. 
They must also pay frequent visits to police stations and enquire into the 
grievances of the public. As much of the efficiency and success of the police 
will increasingly depend upon the public having confidence in the gazetted 
officers of the police they must devote sufficient time to listen to their 
grievances and to remove them, It must be recognized that the quality and 
number of gazetted officers would determine the efficiency of the police force. 
Hence, the question of providing an adequate number of gazetted assistants 
assumes importance. 

193. Gazetted assistants in the districts.—A proposal, which was 
examined departmentally, was to provide one Deputy Superintendent of 
Police in every Janapada as a police counterpart to the Chief Executive 
Officer.. The proposal was, however, not pursued. In our opinion the prin¬ 
ciple laid down hy the Indian Police Commission of 1902-03 that “The 
number of them (Assistants) should be fixed on the principle that there 
should be a qualified Assistant or Deputy Superintendeirt of Police in every 
district and one or more in other districts where work demands this additional 
strength”, still holds good and should be followed. The position today is 
that 6 districts out of 22 are without any assistants. 

The Districts of Mandla, Betul and Balaghat are still comparatively 
backward areas and the work there is comparatively, light. We do not 
recommend the posting of gazetted assistants there. Likewise the districts 
of Bhandara, Wardha and Nimar do not need any gazetted assistant to 
District Superintendent of Police. 

Amravati and Akola are two important districts of Berar which have 
each a sub-division attached to it. Both the districts are rich and thickly 
populated and the incidence of crime is very heavy. Each of these districts 
has an assistant in headquarters who is fully occupied with the task of exer¬ 
cising supervision over about 12 police stations. The population of Amravati 
is over one lac and of Akola nearly the same. The population and crime 
figures of the two cities have reached a level at which the cities of Nagpur 
and Jabalpur were placed in charge of City Superintendents of Police. We 
propose the appointment of one additional gazetted assistant to each district. 
He should be in overall charge of the city and the neighbouring police 
stations with which the crime of the cities is closely connected. 
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We have received a proposal from the Inspector-General of Police for the 
post of an additional Deputy Superintendent of Police in Nagpur city who 
would be solely in charge of the C. I. D. branch and the Local Intelligence 
Branch. We are of the view that this division would take away from the 
City Superintendent of Police his main sources of information and would 
thereby make his task of maintaining law and order more difficult. Also, it 
would be administratively unsound to split up the duties of supervision over 
the work of police stations between two officers. 

It has been suggested to us that the District Superintendent of Police, 
Nagpur Headquarters, should be given additional assistance in order to help 
him with many miscellaneous duties, such as police arrangements during 
visits of important personages, arrangements at the assembly sessions, 
festivals and strikes. We are satisfied that the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police in charge of office and Reserve Lines cannot attend to them in addi¬ 
tion to his own duties. We recommend, therefore, that the Senior District 
Superintendent of Police should have a personal assistant (Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police). This addition can be effected without any increase of staff 
by transferring one of the two Deputy Superintendents of Police allotted to 
Nagpur District to the strength of Nagpur Headquarters. The Additional 
District Superintendent of Police and one Deputy Superintendent of Police 
would be sufficient for the five tahsils which comprise the rural area of 
Nagpur district. The personal assistant may also be entrusted with some 
enquiries into applications and departmental enquiries in order to relieve 
the City Superintendent of Police of some of his work. 

Three districts have been constituted out of the merged States and to 
the former Durg district some area has been added. We have examined the 
quantity of work and the responsibilities that have to be shoiddered by the 
gazetted officers of these districts. Initially, gazetted officers were provided 
on a libera! scale to all these districts and since then as reorganization has 
proceeded apace, their number has been gradually reduced. We have 
examined the distribution of police stations amongst the assistants and the 
incidence of crime. We have also taken into consideration the fact that 
communication within the districts is very poor. Our proposals are that the 
posts of Deputy Superintendents of Police in the sub-divisions of Ranker, 
Sarangarh and Kawardha should be abolished. As there are Reserve Lines 
at Jashpur and Baikunthpur and as they are located in areas not well served 
with communications and as Ramanujgunj is completely isolated during 
rains, these sub-divisions should be retained but the posts of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police in the headquarters at Surguja and Raigarh should be 
abolished. 

194. Gazetted officers in Reserve Lines,—The Inspector-General of 

Police has suggested that the posts of Reserve Inspectors, Nagpur and Jabal¬ 
pur should be raised to the rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police. The 
work in these Reserve Lines is heavy and in. recognition of this an allowance 
of Rs. 50 per month has been sanctioned to the Reserve Inspectors. In both 
these districts, one Deputy Superintendent of Police is in charge of office 
and he also looks after the lines. If our recommendations are accepted the 
Special Armed Force Companies at Nagpur and Jabalpur should be in charge 
of Assistant Commandants of their parent battalions. Therefore, the work¬ 
load of the Reserve Inspector would diminish. Moreover, the separation of 
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Reserve Lines in each of these districts into two, one for headquarters and 
the other for the rest of the district with a separate Reserve Inspector in 
charge of each would ease the burden further. We find overselves unable, 
therefore, to endorse the proposal. 

195. Gazetted officers in the Prosecution Branch.—Another proposal of 
the Inspector-General of Police to post one Deputy Superintendent of Police 
as District Police Prosecutor for Nagpur headquarters and another for Jabal¬ 
pur headquarters has been approved by us elsewhere, and two posts of 
District Police Prosecutors have been recommended for being upgraded. 

196. Gazetted assistants in the -Special Armed Force.—We have recom¬ 
mended that there should be 3 Assistant Commandants in each Special 
Armed Force Battalion, i.e., a total of 9 Deputy Superintendents of Police for 
3 battalions. There are 7 temporary posts of Deputy Superintendents of 
Police (4 in Special Armed Force and 3 in Special Armed Constabulary), 
at present whicK should be made permanent and two new posts should be 
created. 

197. Gazetted assistants in the Special Branch.—The Special Branch 
has in addition to one permanent post of Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
two temporary posts of Deputy Superintendents of Police which should be 
made permanent. We have given our reasons for this recommendation 
separately. 

198. Gazetted assistant in the Wireless Section.—We have suggested 
elsewhere the creation of the post of an assistant to the State Wireless Officer 
of the rank of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
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The distribution of gazetted assistants would then be as follows :— 


Name of district 

(1) 

No, of Sub-divisions 


Proposed 
No. of 
Assistants 

(5) 

Present 

(2) 

Proposed 

(3) 

No. of 
Assistants 

(4) 

Jabalpur H. Qs. 


4 - 

2 


Jabalpur District 

.. 1 Katni 

.. 1 Katni 

1 

1 

Sagar 

.. 1 Damoh . . 

.. 1 Damoh .. 

3 

3 

Mandla 





Hoshangabad 

.. 1 Natsimhnpur 

1 Narsimhapur 

2. 

2 

Chhindwara 

1 Seoni 

.. 1 Seoni 

2 

2 

Betul 


r. 

. . 

. . 

Balaghat ■ ., 



• • 

. • 

Wardha 



. . 

v ■ 

Bhandara 




.. 

Khandwa 



. • 

.. 

Raipur 



2 

2 

Bilaspur 


. . 

2 

2 

Chanda 


.. 

1 

i- 

Nagpur Hqs. 


.. 

2 

3 

Nagpur District 


•. 

2 

1 

Amravati 

.. 1 Achalpur 

.. 1 Achalpur 

2 

3 

Akola 

.. 1 Washim .. 

,. 1 Washim .. 

2 

3 

Yeotmal 

♦ . 

. . 

1 

1 

Buldana 

.. 1 Khamgaon 

.. 1 Khamgaon 

.. 2 

2 

G. R. P., E. S. 

* * 



* » 

G. R. P., W. S. .. 

. , 

' * 

1 

1 

C. I. D. 

. . 

• . 

1 

1 

Special Br, , , .. 

. . 

. . 

3 

3 

Durg 

2* Rajnandgaon 

1 Rajnandgaon 

3 

2 

Raigarh 

.. 2 Jashpur .. 

1 Jashpur ,, 

3 

i 


Sarangarh. 




Surguja 

.. 2 Ramanujganj 

.. 2 Ramanujganj 

3 

2 


Baikunthpur. 

Baikunthpur. 



Bastar 

.. 1 Ranker .. 

.. 

2 

1 

S. A, F. Bns. 

. . 


7 

9 

C. T. S., Jabalpur .. 

. . 


1 

1 

C. T. S., Nagpur .. 



1 

1 

Prosecution Br. 

. . 


.. 

2 

Wireless Section 

. . 



1 

Total 

.. 14 

11 

51 

53 


•Kawardha and Rajnandgaon. 
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Out of a total of 53 posts of Assistants, 6 will be Assistant Superintendents 
of Police. The rest will have to be Deputy Superintendents 01 Police. Of 
these, 23 are permanent posts and 20 are temporary. These 20 posts will have 
to be made permanent and in addition 4 permanent posts of Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police would have to be created. 

199, Special pay to Assistant Deputy Superintendents of Police holding 
charge of Sub-Divisions.—Government have recently discontinued the special 
pay of Rs. 100 per month which was being given to Assistant and Deputy Super¬ 
intendents of Police in charge of the Sub-Divisions of Seoni, Damoh, Narsimha- 
pur, Washim, Achalpur and Khamgaon. The officers posted to these sub¬ 
divisions are generally senior Assistant or Deputy Superintendents of Police 
due for trial as District Superintendents of Police. They are required to per¬ 
form almost all the functions of a District Superintendent of Police inde¬ 
pendently. The introduction of Janapada as a unit of administration has 
not affected them ; for they still shoulder the same responsibilities as they 
did before the .withdrawal of their special pay. They have a separate office 
and in the case of Seoni, Damoh and Narsimhapur have a separate Reserve 
Lines also. The areas for which they are responsible are as large as some of 
the districts of the State. Thus, these officers have greater responsibilities 
than those of Deputy Superintendents of Police who are attached to the 
district headquarters. The system serves admirably as a real training and 
testing ground for officers who are shortly to assume full responsibilities of 
a district. Therefore, the Committee are of the opinion that special pay 
should be restored to them. Amongst the new subdivisions that have been 
created there is justification for treating Rajnandgaon on the same basis as 
the older “independent” sub-divisions. 

200. Division of duties between senior and junior District Superinten¬ 
dents of Police in the districts of Nagpur and Jabalpur.—It has been brought 
to our notice that the complete division of Nagpur district into two units, 
each in charge of one District Superintendent of Police is possibly not legally 
sound ; for Section 4 of the Police Act specifies that there shall be a District 
Superintendent of Police for the area comprised of the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrate of the district. But, whatever the strict legal interpretation, in 
our opinion, it would be advisable to keep the senior District Superintendent 
of Police responsible for the police work of the district as a whole. Even for 
purposes of controlling crime in the city, it is not desirable to isolate the 
police work of Nagpur city from that of rest of the district. We would 
suggest reversion to the system of work by which the senior District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police remains in overall charge of the police force of the Nagpur 
Revenue district and has the direct charge of the police force of Nagpur city 
and the junior District Superintendent of Police has direct charge of the 
rural area. For administrative convenience they should have their own 
offices and separate Reserve Lines. 

The existing division of duties between the senior and junior District 
Superintendents of Police of Jabalpur follows the pattern proposed by us for 
adoption at Nagpur. Separation of office and Reserve Lines should be carried 
our there also. 

20X. Commandants, Special Armed Force.—There are 3 posts of Com¬ 
mandants, Special Armed Force. Of these, 2 are permanent and one is 
temporary. The post of Commandant, Special Armed Constabulary, is also 
a temporary one. It is proposed to have 3 battalions of Special Armed Force 
16 
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only. The total number of permanent posts of Commandant, Special Armed 
Force, should, therefore, be raised to 3 and the fourth post should be abolish¬ 
ed. 


202. Superintendence and control.—The Inspector-General of Police 
exercises supervision over the administration of the force with the help of 
4 Deputy Inspectors-General and 4 Assistants of the rank of District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Their duties and jurisdiction may best be understood by 
means of a chart given below. 
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We have formed the impression that supervision over the force has to be 
intensified if the performance of police duties has to be improved and the 
gulf between the police and the public bridged as soon as possible. Apart 
from inspections which are an important part of supervision, it is necessary 
for the Inspector-General of Police as well as the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police to visit districts frequently in order to keep themselves in close touch 
with the men and to help them solve their problem. It is our impression 
that the work of inspection also has not received the amount of attention 
that it deserves, mainly because one post of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police has remained unfilled for over 2 years and even two posts remained 
unfilled for over one year. 

203. Posts of Deputy Inspectors-General of Police.—When the Indian 
Police Commission found that in some provinces the posts of Deputy 
Inspectors-General were not created or that their number was not adequate, 
it passed the following comments : “Adequate advantage has not been taken 
of the provision of the law which permits the appointment of” such Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police “as to the Local Government shall seem fit.” 
Amongst the reasons for suggesting an increase in the number of Deputy 
Inspectors-General they said that “this arrangement will not only lead to 
the maintenance of a higher standard of work amongst Superintendents, but 
also, to their more cordial and intelligent co-operation with one another." 
The evidence of police officers is unanimous about the utility of these officers. 
We have had the benefit of the opinion of senior and experienced officers of 
Government also. They too are convinced of the advantages of having these 
posts and have unreservedly recommended that “the secret of greater effi¬ 
ciency is greater supervision and if increased efficiency is the objective, the 
supervisory staff has to be increased”. 

The position to us appears very clear. A Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police has always had the charge of maintaining a high standard of training 
and discipline in a large force, the duties of which are of a very technical 
character. He has also to ensure uniformity of training and functions in all 
the districts within his charge. Any reduction in the high standard of 
supervision required over the force would produce disastrous consequences in 
the form of slackness in discipline and training, ineffective execution of duties 
and conflicts amongst districts. Desk work and crime work have both 
increased. The officers holding charge of the police forces of various districts 
and their assistants and subordinate officers are almost all very young and 
inexperienced. Supervision over their work and their training are two 
important duties which will determine the whole future of the force. We 
share the view that if greater efficiency is desired supervision must be 
greater. This fact appears to have been recognized by almost all State Gov¬ 
ernments in India too and they have increased the number of posts of Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police. As compared to most of the States, the number 
of Deputy Inspectors-General of Police in Madhya Pradesh is small. Before 
1939, there used to be 3 Deputy Inspectors-General here, 2 for the ranges and 
one in charge of the Criminal Investigation Department and Railways. On 
account of the creation of three big new districts and a much larger Special 
Armed Force and District Executive Force, a fourth post has been included 
in the cadre. Our considered opinion is also that four posts of Deputy 
InspectorS-General are necessary for the efficient supervision of the force and 
should be retained. 
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304. Uistrxbution of duties amongst Deputy Inspectors-General and 
Assistant Inspectors-General of Police.—We had prolonged discussions regard¬ 
ing the method of distributing work amongst the four Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police. All of us were clear in our mind that greater emphasis has 
to be placed upon the discipline, training and supervision of the force. We 
are also anxious to enable the Inspector-General of Police to tour more freely 
without being tied to his office. A difference between us has arisen on the 
question of division of duties between the Deputy Inspectors-General of Police 
to achieve these objectives. One of us is of the view that a post of Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Headquarters, S. A. F., and training should be 
created. He should be in-charge of the office of the Inspector-General of 
Police and should be empowered to dispose of most of the correspondence on 
behalf of the Inspector-General of Police. He should draw up training 
programmes, arrange courses of training and inspect training institutions. 
He should also reorganise the Special Armed Force and arrange its training 
for raising its efficiency. It is hoped thereby to maintain a uniformity of 
training all over the State. As, he will be directly under the Inspector- 
General of Police, the post of Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, 
General Branch, would become superfluous. The opinion further is that the 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police would be able to supervise 11 districts 
each (including the sub-divided district of Jabalpur and excluding Nagpur 
district which it is suggested should continue to remain with the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways). 

The majority of us, however, hold a different view. In our opinion, it 
is too much to expect from one Deputy Inspector-General of Police to exer¬ 
cise supervision over the police extending over an average area of 64,549 
square miles and a minimum force of over 10,000 men. 

We have already seen how tkt cycle of inspections has been upset during 
the last two years when there were only two range Deputy Inspectors-General, 
Effecting improvement in the discipline and rooting out of corruption are 
processes which would increase the load of departmental enquiries and of 
appeals against orders passed in them. The introduction of viva voce test 
for promotion examinations would also add to their work. Supervision over 
crime would increasingly form an important part of the duties of the Deputy 
Inspectors-General. The Inspector-General of Police must have had these 
important points in view when he stated before us that in his opinion there 
should be three Range Deputy Inspectors-General and that two were insuffi¬ 
cient. We are, therefore, in favour of retaining a minimum of three ranges. 

A perusal of the functions of supervision which have been entrusted to 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, would indicate 
how overworked he is. It is unfair to expect one* officer to do all this work. 
We propose, therefore, that he should be relieved of the responsibility of 
supervision over the Nagpur headquarters and Nagpur district, the Special 
Armed Constabulary, and the Constables’ Training School at Jabalpur which 
if our recommendations are accepted will become the Provincial Recruits’ 
Training Depot and these units should be looked after by the respective 
Range Deputy Inspectors-General. The Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 
Crime and Railways, should retain charge of the Constables’ Training School 
at Nagpur, the Railway Police and the Criminal Investigation Department. 
We propose that the Assistant Inspector-General of Police, C. I. D„ who has 
insufficient work should take over the functions of the Assistant Hnspector- 
General of Police, General Branch, the latter post being abolished and the 
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Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, should continue to 
exercise general supervision over the office. The advantage of this system is 
that it will straighten out the chain of authority from the Superintendent, 
General Branch, through the Assistant Inspector-General of Police, C. I. D., 
and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, to the 
Inspector-General of Police. As the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Crime and Railways, will mostly remain in headquarters, he will best be able 
to act for the Inspector-General of Police. The distribution of the ranges 
should be as was in force in 1948 when the three ranges were first created 
with the modification that the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Western 
Range, who should have his headquarters at Nagpur should be incharge of 
Nagpur headquarters and Nagpur district also. 

We have communicated to Government separately with reasons ' our 
opinion that the post of Additional Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Police in the Special Branch should he abolished. The organisation proposed 
by us wo uld then be as follows:— 
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CHAPTER 18.—PUBLIC RELATIONS 

205. General considerations.—The problem of discipline has really two 
aspects : (i) the attitude and behaviour of the police towards the public; 
(ii) the conduct of the police in relation to the internal administration of the 
force. We are here considering mainly the first aspect of police discipline 
which directly affects the public. This problem of public relations has 
special importance in the case of the police whose work brings it in personal 
contact with the people from day to day and whose authority includes 
physical enforcement of orders that may have to be carried out in the course 
of its duties. As we have observed elsewhere, there does not exist even now 
that mutual trust and confidence between the police and the public which 
is the most effective means for the maintenance of law and order in a 
democratic society. It is not adequately realised that on the one hand the 
police force is maintained for the public good and on the other that the 
police itself can make a large amount of contribution to the winning of the 
good will and confidence of the people by cultivating a habit of discipline in 
all its dealings with the general public. Every single member of the police 
force, from the raw constable to the Inspector-General of Police, should 
always review his own actions from the point of view of improving public 
relations ; for the confidence of the public, like the esteem of the superiors, 
can be built up only by a spirit of duty and service in action. It has been 
said about the British Police that the friendliness, confidence, trust and affec¬ 
tion which they receive from the public are almost the sole basis of their 
power and efficiency and that whatever tends to strengthen this relationship 
strengthens the vitality of true democracy in Britain. What is needed is 
positive encouragement for securing co-operation from the public. 

206. Possible methods of improving relations with the public.—The 

police department acts after all through its individual officers, and for the 
average citizen, the average officer is the police department. The citizen 
judges the department by what the average officer does or does not do. 
Therefore, close attention should be given to the personal appearance, 
attitude, conversation and conduct of every policeman. New procedures 
must be developed that are designed to build good will and avoid creating 
resentment and police officers must be trained in their use. Each member 
of the force must be made to realise the influence of these factors on the 
citizen’s opinion about him as a man and the department he represents. 

By way of illustration, we suggest the following steps for infusing the 
spirit of this ideal in the police department:— 

(i) Fresh instructions in appropriate terms, emphasizing the value of 
cultivating helpful relations with the public should be issued 
and explained personally to all members of the police force. 
This should be considered as the special responsibility of the 
District Superintendent of Police. Haughtiness, officiousness, 
and attitudes that provoke resentment and thereby hinder the 
normal work of the police should be regarded as a breach of 
departmental discipline. "Every member of the police force 
must remember that his duty is to protect and help members of 
the public no less than to apprehend guilty persons. Conse¬ 
quently, while prompt to prevent crime and to arrest criminals, 
he must look upon himself as a servant and guardian of the 
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general public and treat all law abiding citizens, irrespective of 
their social position, with unfailing patience and courtesy.” 
(Sir Richard Mayne, First Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police). 

(ii) Work that contributes to the development of a law-abiding and 

friendly attitude among citizens as well as smartness in detec¬ 
tion of crimes should be given full weight in determining 
reward and promotion. As in the case of public health, so in 
the case of public order, prevention should be regarded at least 
as praiseworthy as detection and treatment. 

(iii) Severe notice should be taken of any breaches of law by the police 

themselves. Nothing is more calculated to damage the law 
abiding attitude of the citizens than a feeling that those who 
enforce the law break it themselves with impunity. 

(iv) Personal acquaintance of the police officials with the residents of 

the area of their work should be encouraged. Commission of 
an offence should not- be the sole means of personal contact 
with the police. 

(v) Better educated men may be recruited as constables and especially 

posted for duties involving delicacy of judgment in relation to 
the public. 

(vi) In respect of enforcement of minor regulations, citizens should be 

duly notified from time to time. It seems for example, wiser to 
intimate to the owners of private cars that they must equip 
themselves with necessary accessories (which should be detailed) 
by a prescribed date than to set up mobile courts to surprise 
and annoy them by fits and starts. 

(vii) Situations which cause public inconvenience or disturb the traffic 

should be constantly watched and remedies devised to meet 
them. 

(viii) The normal mode in which subordinate police officials may 
address a citizen should be “Sir” or “Madam” or other Hindi 
equivalents. Such mode of address will itself tend to raise the 
level of courtesy in the behaviour of the police in relation to 
the public. 

(ix) Helpful guidance of citizens in difficult situations, specially 
strangers, children, sick and the aged, should be regarded as a 
normal duty of the police. 

207. Disposal of complaints_It is important that complaints against 

individual policeman should be promptly investigated. The parochial view 
sometimes expressed that the morale of the police force would be affected if 
such investigations are frequently made overlooks the fact that the hands of 
the superior ranks of the police would be considerably strengthened for 
taking action about false reports if enquiries were fairly and strictly made. 
When disciplinary action is taken and punishment is awarded, the com¬ 
plainant should always be informed of the result. Likewise, all complaints 
against the police should be acknowledged, if feasible by a gazetted officer 
and invariably the result of the enquiry together with the reasons for the 
decision in brief, where possible, communicated to the party concerned. In 
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cases of complaints in which the press and the public, have taken interest, 
wide publicity should be given to the result of the enquiry. These steps 
will go a long way in creating and restoring public confidence in the police. 

208. Education of the public.—We also consider that there should be a 
wide and sustained propaganda to educate the public. The motto should be 
“Policeman is your friend”. Cases may 6ccur from time to time in which 
individual policeman show outstanding courage or spirit of helpfulness. 
These should be publicised. All misunderstanding concerning the functions 
and duties of the police must certainly be removed by an extensive scheme 
of education (of children in particular), publicity, courtesy week and the like. 
In the last analysis, however, the police will .win the confidence of the people 
by their action. 

209- Winning public confidence and respect.—Nothing brings so much 
disgrace to the police force as abuse, wanton insult, hoghhandedness, over¬ 
bearing conduct or criminal assault. Strict supervision and ruthless punish¬ 
ment of offenders are necessary. In addition, education and training will 
help to minimise the number of such incidents. We can hardly over¬ 
emphasise the need for the training of all ranks of the force. They ought 
to be made to understand that any such offence is an offence against the 
honour and dignity of the police force itself and that any member who 
brought a bad name to the force fully deserved to be cut out of it in dis¬ 
grace. Even in face of provocation from the public, a policeman must keep 
his balance and act with calmness and dignity. He is bound to gain 
popular support in any such situation and his restraint and coolness would 
be amply rewarded. While this is so, numerous complaints and applications 
of a vague and general character that are often made should be closely 
scrutinized and enquiries should be ordered with great discrimination. 

We realise that the road to the winning of confidence is arduous but 
there is no easy way and the result has to be achieved. In a democratic 
country, the police force cannot go on for long with its present reputation 
even though much of it may be undeserved and unjustified. Here, as else¬ 
where, success will mainly depend on the leadership from inside the depart¬ 
ment. Superior officers should set the example for all their subordinates. 
To give an example, if it is part of the policy of the State to enforce prohi¬ 
bition, they should enforce it strictly against themselves. Similarly, punctual 
payment for goods and services obtained by police officers in the course of 
their tours or elsewhere should be regarded as a matter involving the honour 
of the police department. We are confident that our police possesses the 
requisite leadership and should be able to bring about the change with the 
assistance of the people and the Government. 
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CHAPTER 19.—RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

210. Recruitment of constables.—Wc have received a volume of evidence 
to show that the post of a constable is no longer eagerly sought and that 
young men prefer to seek more remunerative employment elsewhere. In a 
number of districts vacancies have remained unfilled for want of recruits. 
We recognize the imperative need for raising the general educational 
standard of the constabulary. To achieve this object we do not advocate 
raising of the minimum educational qualification required of a recruit as 
that would virtually mean sealing off recruitment. We considered the possi¬ 
bility of giving advance increments to educated recruits to attract them to 
join the police but we have come to the conclusion that constables serving in 
the same force and performing identical duties should not be given different 
rates of pay as that would create unhealthy friction amongst them and may 
cause incidents of indiscipline. The District Superintendents of Police, in 
our opinion, should try and recruit as highly educated men as they can get 
on the existing scale of pay. 

In order to attract educated young men to enlist as constables, out 
recommendation is that those who have passed the matriculation examina¬ 
tion may be permitted to take the head constables’ examination after 2 years 
service instead of 4 years as at present, and after serving for four years they 
should be entitled to appear at the competitive police examination proposed 
by us for promotion to the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspector. 

Under the existing rules a recruit has to be between the age of 18 to 
25 years. We are of the opinion that the existing age-limit should be 
lowered. A young man of 25 years who comes for enlistment probably left 
primary school 10 years before and during this interval, has acquired many 
fixed habits and associations which render him basically unsuitable for 
employment as a constable and makes him incapable of fitting himself into 
a new and steady profession. Therefore, we propose the lowering of the 
age-limits to 17 and 21 years. 

2x1. Training of recruits.—In order to make up the general deficiency 
in the education of recruits and to refresh their knowledge of what they 
have learnt in school, the syllabus of training should provide for their re¬ 
education. With the object of training recruits without any interruption and 
in strict accordance with a prescribed course, we propose that recruits from 
all over the State should receive preliminary training in the Special Armed 
Force Training Centre at Jabalpur for three months when they must receive 
training in drill and parade as well as general education in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. They should also be given a preliminary idea of their duties 
and the law relating to them. Thereafter, they should be transferred to the 
Constables’ Training School at Jabalpur for a further course of three months. 
During this period emphasis on parade may be replaced by emphasis on 
imparting to the recruits a detailed knowledge of police procedure, police 
duties and of law. Their syllabus in the school should include apart from 
the existing subjects, simple arithmetic, vernacular essay and precis writing, 
elementary geography, a knowledge of the history and organisation of the 
police force, general idea of the historical and cultural background of the 
country and a training in behavour and method of approach towards the 
public in the performance of their duties. 

17 
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We estimate the number of recruits that will have to be trained for the 
whole force in six months at 400. The Commandant, Special Armed Force 
Training Centre, should be placed in charge of the Constables’ Training 
School at Jabalpur also. At a time, ,200 recruits will receive training in the 
centre and another 200 in the School. Construction of buildings and quarters 
for the Special Armed Force Training Centre should be given adequate 
priority. The requirements of staff and the calculation of cost are given in 
Appendix ‘V’. The total increase of staff is 2 teachers from education 
department and 5 head constables and the increase of cost is Rs. 10,980 
per annum. 

We have purposely not recommended the extension of the training 
period of recruits beyond six months because we would like recruits to go 
back to Reserve Lines after completing their training for a period of six 
months. While acquiring practical experience of police duties by actually 
performing them their general education also should be continued by 
arranging lectures for them in the evenings. 

212. Recruitment of Head Constables and Assistant Sub-Inspectors.— 

There is no recruitment of head constables directly although this is permitted 
by the Police Regulations. We do not think that any direct recruitment is 
necessary. We do not favour also any direct recruitment of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors as we would like these posts to be filled by promotion. 

213. Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors.—A candidate for selection as Sub- 
Inspector has to be 5'—5" tall and a matriculate. Almost all the District 
Superintendents of Police as well as the Principal of the Madhya Pradesh 
Police College have told us that the quality of Sub-Inspectors recruited during 
the last few years has been poor. Their intelligence, capacity for under¬ 
standing new ideas, and the will to work hard were not good enough. In 
many cases, their physique did not prove equal to the strenuous duties 
demanded of them. 

Selection of candidates for training as Sub-Inspectors is made by the 
State Public Service Commission assisted by the Inspector-General of Police. 
The Inspector-General of Police and some other officers have suggested to us 
that the selection of candidates for the Sub-Inspector’s post should be made 
by a departmental committee as was the practice till 1947. The reasons 
advanced were that the officers of the force can judge well the type of per¬ 
son likely to make a good Sub-Inspector; cilso, that, “ in any disciplined force 
the right to appoint, discharge and dismiss must remain with the head of 
the department because this makes for better discipline. The advantages 
in having a Police Board as selecting authority would also be psychological. 
Where the Indian masses are'concerned, the mere fact that the selection and 
appointment is made by a Police authority would create a feeling of loyalty” 
We confess that the latter argument has not convinced us; for the training 
to the selected candidates is given by the Police Department and every 
candidate knows that he has to come up to the level fixed by the Inspector- 
General of Police if he has to pass the final examination. We do not find 
much force in the argument that the Public Service Commission, with 
which the Inspector-General of Police had admittedly no occasion for dis¬ 
agreement over the selection of candidates, cannot judge correctly the type 
0? candidates required. We agree with the opinion expressed by a senior 
officer of Madhya Pradesh Government that “ In selecting a young boy 
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tresh from school or college, a police officer posseses no greater insight into 
his potential capabilities as a police officer than any other body. Therefore, 
a recruitment for other departments is made by the Public Service Commit 
sion, the Sub-Inspectors should also be selected by it duly assisted by senior 
police officers as at present”. 

We should very much like to raise the educational standard for Sub- 
Inspector to that of Intermediate University Examination. We fear, how¬ 
ever, that by doing so we would exclude some good but poor students who 
are unable to continue their studies beyond the matriculation standard. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with the recommendation that the minimum 
educational qualification should be retained as matriculation but preference 
should be given to candidates with higher educational qualifications subject 
to their being satisfactory in other respects. 

We would also like greater emphasis to he placed upon physique as dis¬ 
tinguished from physical measurements of a candidate. Tall and strong 
young men are likely to fare better in the force than weaker ones. We may 
also mention the impression that seems to be prevailing that sportsmen do 
not receive much preference. The qualify of sportsmanship has distinct 
advantages for an officer of a disciplined force and should receive due weight- 
age in the selection of candidates. We also recommend that candidates 
should be put through a simple written test and a test of physical fitness 
before their interview for selection. The written test should include the 
writing of a short essay, precis writing and a few questions of general knowl¬ 
edge. One such rest would give a good idea about the ability of a candidate 
and especially about his power of understanding and expression, both of 
which are at present estimated in an uncertain manner during the interview 
only. The test of physical fitness and the written test should be conducted 
by the Public Service Commission. 

214. Training of Sub-Inspectors.—In the matter of their training, we 
have also some reforms to suggest. At present, a candidate is posted to a 
district for three months in order to see practical police work before going 
to the College where he is trained for ten months. If he happens to see some 
improper things being done at police stations, he starts his career with a 
wrong idea of discipline and of the performance of police duties. These 
three months can be better utilized. The College course can also be 
improved. A revised syllabus of training should be prepared by the depart¬ 
ment itself. The modifications we wish to propose are as follows:—During 
the first three months the candidates should be sent to the Special Armed 
Force Training Centre at Jabalpur for training in parade. This period 
should also be utilized to make them concentrate on improving their 
Hindi and general knowledge and to give them a general idea of criminal law 
-without going into details. They should study a few “ famous trials ” also. 
Thereafter, they should be sent to the Police College for a course of ten 
months. As they will already have learnt a lot of parade, it would be pos¬ 
sible to reduce the number of periods spent on parade and to utilize them 
for imparting practical training in police duties. Tn certain Colleges of India, 
greater emphasis is being placed on practical training and much less on law. 
We would not like to diminish the importance of teaching of law because 
that forms the very basis of all police action and uncertainty about the inter¬ 
pretation of a section may well put Sub-Inspectors into difficulties every time 
ibey are faced with a lawyer or even a clever accused. The aim rather should 
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be to improve their practical training without affecting their training in law. 
There should be an examination after ten months which should include, in 
addition to the existing papers on Law, Police Procedure and General Knowl¬ 
edge, one paper on practical police work. Cadets must also be required to 
pass vernacular examinations. As before, the average of marks earned in 
terminal examinations should count for the final examination. The Prin¬ 
cipal should award marks also on the basis of behaviour, sense of discipline 
and suitability for the post of Sub-Inspector. In order to qualify for appoint¬ 
ment as a probationer, a cadet must secure a minimum of 65 per cent marks. 
The distribution of marks should be as follows:— 


Total 

marks 


Law Paper 

Police Regulations 

Practical Police Procedure and Miscellaneous Police Subjects 
(Preparation of charge sheet, filling of forms, registers, scientific 
investigation, map reading, plan drawing, photography, criminal 
tribes, etc.). 

General knowledge .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Precis writing .. .. 

Outdoor Work— 

Parade and method of instruction 

Musketry (rifle and revolver) 

Principal’s Marks—(For Station Officers’ Work—30, Finger 
print—10, Foot print—10, First Aid—10, Swimming—10, 
Photography—10, Games—30, Discipline—30, and Suit¬ 
ability—60). 

Average of Terminal Examinations— 

I ,aw Paper 

Police Regulations 

Practical Police Procedure 

General knowledge 

Precis .. .. .. .. . . .. -. .. . . - 


200 Marks 
200 Marks 
100 Marks 

Y 


100 Marks 
50 Marks 


100 Marks ) 
50 Marks 
200 Marks I 


200 Marks 
200 Marks 
100 Marks - 
100 Marks 
50 


650 


350 


650 


Grand Total .. 1,650 


215. Staff for Madhya Pradesh Police College.—The existing staff at the 
College consists of the Principal (District Superintendent of Police), Head- 
Master (Inspector), 2 Inspectors, 1 Sub-Inspector and one Lecturer in English 
(a teacher from the Education Department). Instead of an Inspector, a 
District Police Prosecutor is often posted. It is our opinion that all the 
Instructors excepting the Lecturer in English should be Inspectors. There¬ 
fore, the post of the Sub-Inspector should be raised to that of an Inspector. 
In order to give sufficient attention to the practical training of the cadets, a 
new post of an Inspector should be created. More staff may have to be 
sanctioned if the training of the District Police Prosecutors and Police Sub- 
Prosecutors is also carried on here. The increase in cost would be Rs. 7,660 
per annum. 

216. Training of Probationery Sub-Inspectors.—After passing out from 
the College, Probationery Sub-Inspectors should be posted under selected 
Station Officers who are considered suitable by virtue of their intelligence 
and ability to train them. A list of such Station Officers should be main¬ 
tained. The probationer should go to a Police Station first before he forgets 
whatever he has learnt of police procedure and to enable him to fix in his 
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mind the practical training that he has received. At the Police Station he 
should work as a Head Constable Writer for 3 months and during this period 
the Station Writer should be removed. Thereafter, he should watch the 
work of the Station Officer and other Sub-Inspectors in the distribution of 
duties, investigation of cases and conduct of enquiries for a period of 
3 months. He should also accompany the Circle Inspector on inspections 
and'enquiries. Thereafter, he should work as Junior Sub-Inspector and 
Extra Investigating Officer for a period of 3 months. He should then come 
to the headquarters of the district and undergo training in office work, train¬ 
ing in Reserve Lines and training in the Prosecution Branch for 3 months. 
He should then go back to a Police Station as an Extra Investigating Officer 
for a further period of 3 months and then should be posted as a Station 
Officer of a small Police Station for 9 months before being considered for 
confirmation. During all this period of probation, his work should be 
closely watched and he should receive sympathetic but firm guidance from 
bis superiors. 

Instances are not wanting of probationers showing promise in the early 
stages of their career but deteriorating suddenly in the later stages. Govern¬ 
ment spend a lot of money on their training and every probationer that thus 
goes to seed means a dead loss to Government. We believe that many of 
Sub-Inspectors can be reclaimed if they are removed from the influences of 
certain Circle Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and are given an opportunity to 
make a fresh start. This the District Superintendent of Police can do. The 
importance of the District Superintendents of Police keeping a very close 
watch over the initial training is possibly not so well recognized in practice 
as it is in theory. They will, wc hope, regard the training of probationers 
as their personal responsibility; for the good name of the force, depends upon 
the training of the future Station Officers of Police. 

The Principal of the Police College acquires an adequate knowledge of 
the intrinsic worth of every cadet and, he is in a position to state whether a 
probationer would make a good Sub-Inspector or not. Wc recommend that 
his confidential reports on the probationers should be on record in the office 
of the Inspector-General of Police so that Deputy Inspectors-General may 
compare the progress of the probationers with the Principal’s estimate and if 
a cadet, who was very promising in College, does rather badly, it would be 
reasonable to suspect that either the subordinate officers who are training 
him are taking no interest in him or that they are misleading him or even 
that they are victimising him, a possibility that we regret to say cannot be 
wholly ruled out. In such cases, a transfer at the right moment accompanied 
by a hint to the District Superintendent of Police to look after the probationer 
would make all the difference to the career of a good probationer and would 
be of immense advantage to the department. 

One-third of the cadets who arc poorest receive a stipend of Rs. 40 per 
month. Most of the others are also poor. We suggest, therefore, that each 
cadet should be given a stipend of Rs. 40 per month for 15 months only. As 
he would not be appointed as a constable in a district during the first three 
months of training, the expenditure per cadet will be only Rs. 600 per year 
of, to put it comparatively, if 45 cadets are selected, they will be paid 
Rs. 27,000 as against Rs. 14,355 paid to one-third of them now. • 
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117. Promotion examination—Present system of promotion.—The system 

of promotions in force for various ranks is as follows :— 

(i) Promotion of Constables to Head Constables. —By means of a quali¬ 

fying examination at which constables with satisfactory records 
are allowed to appear after putting in four years of service. 

(ii) Promotion of Head Constables to Assistant Sub-Inspectors. — ; Head 

Constables having a good record of service and showing general 
suitability for being tried as Assistant Sub-Inspectors are per¬ 
mitted to take the Provincial Police Examination. After quali¬ 
fying at the examination they have to prove their merit by good 
work and thereby secure a nomination to the list of Head Consta¬ 
bles fit to officiate as Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

<(iii) Promotion from Assistant Sub-Inspectors to Sub-Inspectors, —On 
the basis of record of service as Assistant Sub-Inspector. 

(iv) Promotion of Sub-Inspectors to Circle Inspectors. —On the basis of 

record of service. 

(v) Promotion of Circle Inspectors to Deputy Superintendents of 

Police. —On the basis of record of service. 

218. Evidence received regarding system of promotion.—We have 

received enough evidence to draw the conclusion that the existing system of 
promotions does not enjoy the confidence of subordinate officers. .Promotion 
to most signifies a gratuitous circumstance unconnected with the quality of 
work turned out so long as it is not worse than indifferent. There seems to 
prevail an impression, rightly or wrongly, that the good will of the Benior 
officer alone decides their fate. A number of responsible police witnesses 
have favoured the substitution of the existing system by a competitive-cwm- 
qualifying examination with the general proviso that the subjects of examina¬ 
tion should be mainly those with which the rank in question has to deal in 
its daily task and the examination is designed to test the ability of officers for 
performing the practical work of a higher post and their capacity for reason¬ 
ing. They also wanted the record of service to be taken into consideration 
and to test the general alertness, smartness and ability of officers in a viva 
voce test. 

219. Need for change.—We have no doubt in our mind that it cannot 
be for the good of the force to allow its members to entertain any suspicion, 
however unjustified, about the fairness of the system of promotions. The 
morale of the force would certainly improve and the will to work would 
increase if a rational system of examinations replaces the existing one. The 
reasons in favour of a competitive examination have been excellently sum¬ 
marised by the Committee on Police Conditions of Service appointed in 
Great Britain in 1948 in its recommendation that “Promotions should never 
be merely a reward for long and faithful service. We see no objection, and 
some advantage, in reserving a small proportion of promotions to the rank of 
Sergeant for long-service constables who will make good Sergeants though 
they are not likely to prove suitable for further promotion ; but if the police 
service is to provide its own senior officers we think it is essential that most 
promotions to the rank of Sergeant should he made with a view to filling the 
higher posts later, and that a reasonable proportion of those constables who 
are promoted should begin their progress towards the top at an early stage. 
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Unless this is done, the ablest men, who might expect fairly rapid advance¬ 
ment in any other occupation, will be deterred from joining the police. 
Moreover, the qualities required of senior officers must, in our view, be deve¬ 
loped at a reasonably early age. Other things being equal, the policeman 
will make a better Inspector, Superintendent or chief constable if he reaches 
those ranks young enough to adapt himself to the new qualities of leadership 
tnat are required at each stage. The results of the promotion survey show 
that the average length of service on promotion to the intermediate grades 
of those men who reach the highest ranks is less than the general average, 
but is nevertheless too high”. The Committee after examining the question 
further recommended as follows:— 

V' 

“We entirely agree with the view of the Desborough Committee that the 
best way of filling all posts above constables is by selection based on observa¬ 
tion of the candidates*^ performance of police duty; and that this should be 
supplemented, for promotion to Sergeant and Inspector, by a system of quali¬ 
fying examinations. This method was generally adopted, and in our view 
it is the one most likely to produce the best material for the supervisory 
ranks; but it is equally important that the system of selection should be 

recognized by the rank and file as manifestly fair and impartial.The 

danger of this system is that it may give undue advantage to men who are 
merely good at sitting examinations, and handicap the type of man who 
may have all the requisite powers of leadership, tact and resource that are re 
quired for the supervisory posts, but lacks the ability to answer examination 
papers well. A man of this type should get his chance amongst the minority 
who are promoted by selection and, as a safeguard against unsuitable men 
gaining promotion to the competitive examination, it has been decided— 

(a) rhat no constable or sergeant will be allowed to enter the examina¬ 

tion as a competitor, unless he is certified by the Superintendent 
as being in every way fit for promotion ; and 

(b) that the period of probation for those men who achieve promotion 

as a result of the competitive examination shall really be the 
testing time.” 

In accordance with this recommendation, the new examination system 
has been tried in Metropolitan Police Force of London. The Commissioner 
of Police has reported that “The new system has the confidence of the men 
and has been generally recognized by them as more satisfactory than the 
old, while it is also agreed that the quality of the men promoted under the 
new system is fully up to the standard achieved under the old.” In a latex 
Report he has stated that "there is no doubt that the new system is proving 
fully satisfactory. It provides good men for promotion and promotion is no 
longer as it was once—a constant source of suspicion and complaint.” We 
strongly recommend the adoption of this system of promotions mutatis 
mutandis. Our suggestions are given below: — 

220. Promotion of Constables to Head Constables.—For the promotion of 
constables as Head Constables the existing system of qualifying examination 
is satisfactory. We have recommended elsewhere that constables who are 
educated up to the Matriculation standard may be permitted to take this 
examination after two years’ service only. There is a danger that such cons¬ 
tables may mar overwhelmingly the chances of others who have more experi¬ 
ence of the force. Therefore, it is our recommendation that 50 per cent of 
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the vacancies should be reserved for constables who have put in more than 
five years of service and the remaining 50 per cent of vacancies should be open 
to all competitors in order of merit. All those who take the examination must 
seek permission to do so and permission should be granted only to those who 
have a satisfactory record of service. 

221. Promotion of Head Constables to Assistant Sub-Inspectors.—For 

the promotion of Head Constables as Assistant Sub-Inspectors there should 
be a qualifying-cwm-competitive examination which should replace the 
existing Provincial Police Examination. Only Head Constables having a 
satisfactory record of service should be allowed to sit at the examination. 
Matriculate constables should have put in not less than four years of service 
and the others a minimum of six years. Fifty per cent of the vacancies should 
be reserved for Head Constables who have put in more than 10 years of 
service, and qualify at the examination with a minimum of 60 per cent 
marks. The remaining 50 per cent of the vacancies should be filled by 
competitive examination from amongst. Head Constables who obtain 70 
per cent of marks and more. The subjects for examination should be— 

Marks 

Written papers— 

Taw paper .. .. .. .. 100 

Police Procedure par er . . . , 100 

General knowledge and power of 100 

reasoning. 

Other subjects— 

Record of service .. . . . . 100 

Viva voce . . .. .. 75 

Total .. 475 


The Interview Board should be presided over a Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police assisted by two District Superintendents of Police. The Board should 
allot marks for record of service also. 

222. Promotion of Assistant Sub-Inspectors to Sub-Inspectors.—Fifteen 
per cent of the posts of Sub-Inspectors should be reserved for persons pro¬ 
moted from the rank of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. We suggest a simple 
examination in this case because it is reasonable to expect that the person 
who does well as an Assistant Sub-Inspector would also do well as a Sub- 
Inspector. Therefore, his record of service as Assistant Sub-Inspector should 
receive sufficient weight. Assistant Sub-Inspectors who have put in more than 
20 years of satisfactory service should be considered for promotion provided 
they qualify at an examination and obtain 6o per cent marks and those with 
less service and satisfactory records should compete for 6o per cent of all the 
vacancies in the cadre after obtaining more than 70 per cent marks. The 
examination papers should be as follows :— 

Marks 

General police duties and power of 200 
reasoning. 

Viva voce .. .. .. .. 100 

Record of service .. .. .. 100 


Total 


400 
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The Interview Board should have the same composition as for the 
examination of Head Constables. 

203. Promotion of Sub-Inspectors to Circle Inspectors. —The most 

important step in the promotion of subordinate officers is that from the rank 
of a Sub-Inspector to the rank of Circle Inspector. The calibre of the Circle 
Inspectors determines to a great extent the efficiency of the force. Therefore, 
wc would like strictness to be exercised in effecting these promotions. The 
system of examination will also have to be elaborate. Seventy-five per cent 
of the posts should be filled by competition; 25 per cent by qualification a l 
the examination by Sub-Inspectors who have put in over 20 years of service. 
Only those Sub-Inspectors should be permitted to appear at the competitive 
examination who nave put in a minimum of 10 years service and have j? 
satisfactory reco/d of service. The examination should consist of the follow 
ing papers:— 




Marks 

Law paper 

.. , , 

100 

Police Procedure 

. . 

100 

General knowledge and reasoning power 

100 

Essay and Precis-writing 
police subjects. 

on practical 

100 

Record of service 

blKjSjJ re 

200 

Interview 

rfv' 

100 


Total 

700 


The examination of the record of service and viva vocc test should be 
conducted bv a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of Police, two Deputy 
Inspectors-Gcnera! and two District Magistrates to be nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. 

224. Promotion of Circle Inspectors to Deputy Superintendents of 

Police.—We suggest that the promotion of Circle Inspectors to the gazetted 
rank should continue to depend upon the records of service of the officers. 
Their mental capacity will already have been tested in various examinations 
and their record would be available for examination. Their selection should 
be made by a committee consisting of the Inspector-General of Police, the 
Chief Secretary and a member of the State Public Service Commission pro¬ 
vided the State Public Service Commission agrees to nominate one. In the 
alternative, the Chairman, Board of Revenue, should be included. The 
vacancies occurring in a year should be filled on the following basis. Fifty 
per cent of the vacancies should be reserved for direct recruitment and the 
remaining fifty per cent should be filled by promotion from amongst Circle 
Inspectors. 


TRAINING BEFORE PROMOTIONS 

In the interest of securing efficiency it is very necessary that before 
constables are promoted as Head Constables, Head Constables as Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors as Circle Inspectors, they should be put 
through a course of training to prepare them for their new duties. Training 
18 
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of officers promoted to ranks higher than those of Circle Inspector should be 
conducted through refresher courses. The following courses should be 
arranged :— 

225. Course of training for constables about to officiate as Head 
Constables.—Constables on passing the Head Constables’ examination should 
be sent soon thereafter to the Constables’ Training School at Nagpur. About 
40 constables (including officiating Head Constables) would at a time have to 
undergo this training which should last six months. Subjects of training 
should cover all the duties that Head Constables have to perform. The 
trainees should be required to attain a high standard of efficiency in them 
In case a constable fails to qualify at the final examination, he should be 
required to undergo a further period of training at the School. If he fails 
again, his name should be removed from the list of constables fit to officiate 
as Head Constables. 

226. Course of training for constables and Head Constables about to 
officiate as Assistant Sub-Inspectors.—Constables and Head Constables who 

f iass the promotion examination for promotion to the rank of Assistant Sub- 
nspector should also be sent to the Constables’ Training School, Nagpur, in 
order to undergo training for six months. The syllabus should be so drawn 
up as to equip them to be useful assistants to Sub-Inspectors and, if necessary, 
to take over charge as Station Officers. The endeavour should be to train 
officers with an innate sense of duty and courtesy. We anticipate that the 
number of Head Constables that will have to be trained at a time would not 
be more than 20. 

227. Training of Sub-Inspectors fit for promotion as Circle Inspectors.-- 

Sub-Inspectors who qualify for promotion as Circle Inspectors should also be 
sent to the Constables’ Training School at Nagpur for a period of two months 
in order to refresh their knowledge of drill and of standing orders the com¬ 
pliance of which they have to secure. They should be taught the principles 
of discipline, the art of supervising investigations, ways of ascertaining the 
complaints of the public and removing them as well as the method of exercis¬ 
ing supervision over the work at Police Stations by inspections and other¬ 
wise. 


REFRESHER COURSES 

Refresher courses serve the purpose of solving difficulties actually 
experienced in the implementation of ideas, procedure and orders taught 
during training or received during service. They help to clarify issues and 
solve problems. They also help to restore faith in ideals which tend to wear 
thin in the daily conflicts and problems of service. Above all, they explain 
and emphasise lines of action and policy that have to be followed and the 
aim that has to be pursued. Thus, they secure a co-operative and co-ordinated 
effort at all levels and help to accomplish the proper execution of orders. 
The evidence that we have received is very much in favour of such courses. 
We recommend, therefore, that suitable refresher courses should be organised 
for all ranks of the force from the constables right up to the District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. Our suggestions for refresher courses are given below: — 

228. Refresher courses for constables.—In the case of constables a re¬ 
fresher course could be conducted in Reserve Lines of every district at the time 
when constables come for annual musketry course by extending their stay in 
headquarters to 15 days. Head Constable Law Instructor and Lines Officers 
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should conduct the course. There should be a nominal examination at the 
end of the course in order to secure the attention of the constables to what is 
taught. Repeated failure to pass at them should be followed by departmental 
action. 

229. Refresher courses for constables of City Police.—The Constables’ 

Training School at Nagpur should conduct a course of three months for the 
training of constables posted at City Police Stations in the cities of Nagpur, 
Jabalpur, Sagar, Raipur, Amravati and Akola. Forty constables at a time 
should undergo this course. During the course, constables must be trained 
in the performance of duties peculiar to cities and in particular in the art of 
accosting and talking to the public with politeness and dignity. 

230. Refresher course for Sub-Inspectors.—The Advance Training 
Course as it is conducted at present is a refresher course for Sub-Inspectors 
having a service of 8-9 years. We recommend that it should also be con¬ 
ducted at the Constables’ Training School, Nagpur. Its duration should be 
six months. About 15 Sub-Inspectors who have put in from 5 to to years of 
service should be drafted for this course. The training should have as its 
object the turning out of good Station Officers capable of running important 
Police Stations. It should lay special emphasis on the finer points of investi¬ 
gation .including the use of scientific aids, the principles of Anti-Corruption 
work, man-management, the art of enlisting the respect and sympathy of the 
public for the police, general psychology and in particular psychology of the 
criminal and of mobs. 

231. Refresher course for Senior Inspectors and Gazetted Officers.— 
Refresher courses meant for senior Inspectors and Gazetted Officers should 
take the form of conducted discussions on practical and academical aspects of 
police work. Through them it should be possible to give these officers a 
correct idea of the principles of maintaining good discipline and the nature 
of punishments and rewards to be awarded in typical cases. The action to be 
taken on the outbreak of any particular variety of crime, supervising the 
training of probationers, the art Of drafting reports and keeping a check over 
office work, acquiring a sufficient knowledge of small arms and elementary 
tactics suitable for use during anti-dacoity campaigns and riots are some of 
the other subjects which they can learn. No special staff is necessary for this 
purpose. The Principal of the Police College, the Superintendents of the 
Constables’ Training Schools and the Assistant Inspectors-General of Police 
would form an excellent pool of officers to conduct this training under the 
general supervision of the Deputy Inspectors-General and the Inspector-General 
of Police. The courses need not last more than a fortnight at a time. 

232. Staff for the Constables’ Training School, Nagpur.—The Deputy 
Superintendent of Police in charge of the Constables’ Training School, 
Nagpur, should be responsible for conducting all the courses except those 
meant for officers. The requirements of staff and the calculation of cost are 
given in Appendix V. Most of this staff exists at the School. F.xtra staff 
required is i District Police Prosecutor, 1 teacher from Education Department, 

1 Head Constable Instructor and 2 Constables. The increase of cost would 
be Rs. 7,070 per annum. 

233. Training of Special Armed Force.—The efficiency of the Special 
Armed Force depends almost entirely on its training and the quality of its 
officers and non-commissioned officers. It was discovered in Hyderabad that 
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in dealing with dacoits and terrorists it is necessary for the officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers to have an elementary idea ot criminal law, investiga 
tion and collection of intelligence. They should also know how to create 
informers and understand the art of interrogating villagers. In Uttar Pra 
desh, these subjects form a part of training of the Special Armed Police. It is 
also very necessary to make officers and non-commissioned officers proficient 
in the use of modern arms and field craft and to teach them good methods 
of instruction. It is our recommendation, therefore, that regular training 
courses of 4 months duration must he organised in the Special Armed Force 
Training Centre. The staff employed for training Sub-Inspector cadets would 
normally be busy for 4 months only from September to December. For the 
rest of the 8 months, it will be available for holding two classes one for non¬ 
commissioned officers and constables fit to be tried as non-commissioned 
officers and the other for Platoon Cammanders and Company Commanders 
of the Special Armed Force and Subedars of the District Executive Force. 
The staff required will be as follows and its cost will be Rs. 14,970 per annum 
(Appendix V). 

Chief Drill Instructor-One Company Commander. 

Instructor (Modern Arms, Weapon Training, Drill and P. T.)—One 
Platoon Commander. 

Drill Instructors—Three Head Constables. 

Instructor in General Law—One Police Sub-Prosccutor. 

Instructor in General Education—One Teacher from Education 
Department. 

We would like to state that the training of Subedars and of Company 
Commanders would never be complete unless they are given an opportunity 
to attend a course of training of not less than six months with an infantry 
unit; for observation and actual performance of duties offers the best method 
of their learning the essence of their duties. We hope it would be possible 
to arrange this with the co-operation of the Army authorities. 

234, Appointment and allowances of the staff.—The staff of training 
institution must be the best available in the whole State. They should 
receive allowances which compare favourably with those admissible in other 
important posts in the Department. Accordingly, we recommend that the 
following scale of allowances should be adopted :— 

Inspector/District Police Prosecutor—Rs. 50 per mensem. 

Sub-Inspector/Police Sub-Prosecutor—Rs. 30 per mensem. 

Teacher from Education Department—Rs. 30 per mensem. 

Head Constables—Rs. 7 per mensem. 

835. Buildings for training institutions.—Before leaving this subject, we 
would like to recommend that a high priority should be given to the allotment 
of funds for the construction of buildings meant for Training Institutions, 
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SECTION VIII 


CHAPTER 20.—OFFICE 

236. Increase of office work.—There has been an increase of office work 
at all levels and in all branches. As a result of various decisions of Govern¬ 
ment the accounts branch has again and again been required to deal with new 
problems of fixation of pay, drawing of arrears of pay, Compensatory Cost of 
Living Allowance, dearness allowance, house rent and travelling allowance 
and recovering advances such as the grain advance, cloth advance and T. A. 
advance. 

The statistics branch has been required to analyse and record more 
statistics as a result of increase in number and variety of crime and criminals. 
The general office has at the same time had to submit a larger number of 
returns, issue more circulars and keep track of a very large number of applica¬ 
tions and to send reports on them. A small increase of staff and a proper re¬ 
distribution of the existing staff both temporary and permanent, is necessary 
to ease the strain. We should have preferred to base our conclusions on the 
report of an organisation and efficiency expert. In its absence, our recom¬ 
mendations are based more or less on general considerations. 

237. Efficiency in offices. —Before we proceed to discuss our suggestions, 
we wish to make a few observations. The department should take the usual 
steps necessary to restore efficiency, e.g., issue of clear instructions to clerks ; 
curtailment of unnecessary work; and proper apportionment and distribution 
of work. Much work can be reduced by cutting down to the minimum the 
submission of returns. The quantum of work that a particular category of 
clerk is expected to perform should be fixed and the prescribed minimum of 
outturn should be insisted upon. 


238. Office of the Inspector-General of Police—General Branch.—The 

office has developed as follows:— 



Year 

Supdt. 

Asst. 

Supdt. 

Auditor 

U. D. 
clerks 

L. D. 
clerks 

Steno- Remarks 

graphers 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1939 


1 

2 

1 

8 

7 

1 


1942 


. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

2 


1942 

, . 

. . . • 


. . 

2 

1 

. . 

Temporary for S. A. C. 

1943 

•• 

. . 

1 

1 

4 

6 


Temporary for general 
increase. 

1946 



1 


3 

4 

1 

Temporary for expansion 
of S. A. F. 

Temporary for A. I.-G., 
G. B. 

1948 

•• 

* * 

•• 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Temporary for Eastern 
States. 

1950 

*• 

. . 

' • 

* • 

1 

* * 

* * 

Temporary for “Police 
Patrika”. 

Present strength 1 

1951. - 

4 

3 

21 

24 

5 
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The following temporary staff is, in our opinion, unnecessary because the 
need for it no longer exists:— 

U. D. L. D. Stcno- 

clerks clerks grapher 

(I) (2) (3) (4) 


(i) Staff created for work arising out of merger of Eastern 1 3 

States. 

(ii) Staff created for the S. A. C. (which itself is beiftff 3 2 

abolished). 

(iii) Stenographer to the A. I.-G. of Police, General Branch .. .. I 

(as we have recommended abolition of this post). 


Total ..4 5 I 


The rest of the staff is necessary and should l>e made permanent. There 
are 3 Auditors in the office of the Inspector-General of Police who have to 
audit the accounts of every district office once a year and are required continu¬ 
ously to remain away from the headquarters for long periods. Unlike other 
touring officers, they have no peons to go on tour with them. This causes 
them considerable inconvenience. We propose that they should be given a 
peon each. 

239. Criminal Investigation Department, —Present strength :— 

Supcrin- U. D. L. D. Steno- 
tendent clerks clerks grapher 

(I) (2) (3) ( 4 ) (5) 

Permanent ...... 1 4 3 f 

Temporary . . .. 2 I 

'total 1 4 5 2 

In addition, the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, 
has requested for an increase of one Assistant Superintendent, 2 Upper Divi¬ 
sion Clerks, 2 Lower Division Clerks and 2 peons on the ground that the 
creation of the District C. I. D. Branches and increased correspondence has 
added to the work. Cash transactions in this office are very few and miscella¬ 
neous correspondence with the District Superintendents of Police is very limit¬ 
ed. The preparation of crime statistics is the only task which this office has 
to do in addition to their other duties. In this also, most of the work is done 
by the Inspector in charge of the Criminal Intelligence Bureau and the Sub- 
Inspector who assists him. We have proposed the opening of a Criminal 
Intelligence Bureau on modern lines and for this purpose, we have recommend¬ 
ed an additional staff of two lower division clerks. Therefore, it is our opinion, 
that no further increase is necessary. Existing temporary staff should be made 
permanent. 

240. Special Branch.—Present strength:— 



Superin¬ 

U. D. 

L. D. 

Steno¬ 


tendent 

clerks 

clerks 

graphers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Permanent .. 

Temporary .. 

1 

13 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

Total 

1 

14 

5 

7 


Include 3 Shorthand Reporters. 
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The temporary staff was created as a result of the merger of the Eastern 
States and the creation of the post of the Additional Assistant to the Inspector 
General of Police in the Special Branch. As we have recommended the aboli¬ 
tion of this post, the post of stenographer should also Ire abolished. The 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, has requested for a 
further increase in staff by 3 Upper Division Clerks, 3 Lower Division Clerks 
and one Shorthand Reporter. Wc have watched the office at work and some 
of us had an opportunity of seeing the methods of working in the office of the 
Special Branch in Uttar Pradesh. We are of the view that if improved 
methods are adopted, no increase would be necessary. The posts of one 
Upper Division Clerk and one Lower Division Clerk may be made permanent. 

241. Leave reserve for stenographers of the office of the Inspector- 
General of Police.—The office of the Inspector-General of Police will have 12 
stenographers distributed as follows:— 

Inspector-General of Police .. .. .. ,, .. 1 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police at Range Headquarters . . 4 

Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, Special Branch .. 1 

Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, C. I. D. .. .. 1 

Stenographers in the Special Branch .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Shorthand Reporters .. .. .. .. .. ,. 3 

Total .. 12 

The Inspector-General of Police has requested for the provision of a leave 
reserve for them. We consider that this is quite unnecessary because the 
stenographers to one of the Assistant Inspectors-General of Police or one of 
the Shorthand Reporters would normally be available for taking over the work 
of any other stenographer in that office. Therefore, we are unable to accept 
this proposal. 

242. Provision of Selection Grade post in the cadre of stenographers.—It 

has been urged that the stenographers in the Police Department have been 
denied any prospects of promotion. No sooner do they become stenographers 
to the Deputy Inspectors-General and Inspector-General of Police, they cease to 
have any post to which they can look forward. Their work is generally of a 
confidential nature, and as they are the only clerks attached to the Deputy 
Inspectors-General they have to keep in touch with and know most of the 
orders issued from time to time. In order to remove the defect, we propose the 
creation of one selection grade post by upgrading one post of stenographer on 
the same scale of pay as is applicable to tne Upper Division Select Grade Clerk 
of the Special Branch, namely, Rs. aoo—10—250. Selection should be based on 
seniority-cum-merit. 

243. Leave reserve for stenographers to District Superintendents of 
Police and Sub-Divisional Officers of Police.—There is no leave reserve provided 
for rhe cadre of stenographers to the District Superintendents of Police and 
Sub-Divisional Officers.of Police. In consequence, leave has very frequently 
been refused to their stenographers. Although it is necessary to provide an 
adequate leave reserve for them, the problem will not be solved by providing 
every District Superintendent of Police with a new stenographer when his 
stenographer proceeds on leave because he would know nothing about the dis¬ 
trict or the files in his office. It would be better to give an allowance of Rs. 20 
per month to the office typist of a District Superintendent of Police provided 

19 
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he has the requisite qualifications in shorthand and typing. The typist could 
be kept in touch with the office and bungalow files relating to the work of the 
stenographer and would, therefore, be really useful when the stenographer 
proceeds on leave. In addition, he would normally be available for taking 
dictations in office from gazetted officers, the prosecution branch and others. 
A further advantage of this system is that it is more economical than provid¬ 
ing a separate leave reserve. 

244. Office of the District Superintendents of Police.—Initially when the 
strength of clerks for each district police office was fixed, the basis was the 
strength of constabulary in the district. Since then, increase in the numbet 
of clerks has been rather uneven and in any case, it has not kept pace with 
increase in the number of constables. 

We have already indicated how the work of the accounts branch increased 
soon after the War. Government have recently sanctioned the grant of travel 
ling allowance to constables and Head Constables travelling beyond 5 miles 
of their headquarters. This has evoked a demand from almost every office fm 
an additional accountant and an additional assistant accountant in addition to 
the temporary increase sanctioned during the War. We have examined the 
position very carefully. The number of Head Constables and constables en¬ 
titled to such travelling allowance is only about 30—40 per cent of the district 
strength. Therefore, there is no case for sanctioning fixed travelling allow 
ance to all of them. On the other hand, the Inspector-General of Police has 
made a proposal to Government to authorise the issue of railway and motor 
warrants to all Constables and Head Constables for journeys within the dis¬ 
trict and to give them only daily allowance. We are in agreement with his 
proposal. If it is accepted, as we recommend it should be, the calculation of 
travelling allowance would be simplified. It would still be necessary to give 
some relief of the accounts branch and we have allowed for it in our calcula 
tions of requirements of staff. 

The other branch in the office of the District Police which has had to 
shoulder a heavy burden in the recent past is the Crime and Statistics branch 
of which the office moharrir (Statistical Clerk) is in charge. It is his task to 
peruse each and every general diary received from every Police Station in a 
district, to extract information about offences registered and investigated for 
entry into the crime registers, to inform the accountant of all constables and 
head constables proceeding on or returning from leave or remaining absent 
without leave and also to prepare statistics for monthly crime reports and 
annual crime reports as also for various returns concerning crimes that have 
to be submitted. He has also to attend to all the vernacular dak which in¬ 
cludes applications and correspondence with Police Stations. The task itself 
being quite technical is difficult to learn, and after a time unless thoroughly 
mastered tends to get tiresome. The result is that good clerks are unwilling 
to take up this work. The work is of course important and needs a good man 
to handle it. In recognition of the work that the offic^ moharrir has to do, 
we propose that his scale of pay should be the same as that of a First Grade 
Clerk in Deputy Commissioner’s office. Incidentally, this proposal would pro¬ 
vide an opening to clerks in the office of the District Superintendent of Police 
which has at present only one upper grade post, viz., that of accountant. In 
districts where the number of Police Stations, crime and constables is large, 
we have provided an additional assistant office moharrir. 
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In accordance with these considerations, we give below our recommenda¬ 
tions on the scale of staff for the offices of the District Superintendents of Police 
A Head Clerk should continue to be in charge of each office: — 


Strength of const¬ 
abulary 

Account¬ 
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Account¬ 
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Office 
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Asst 
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keepers 

Typist 

(1) 

(2) . 

(3) 

(4) 
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(8) 
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•• .1 

2 

1 

. , 

1 

1 

■ * 

1 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• - 

1 

700 to 1,500 .. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Above 1,500 .. 

3 

. 4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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We propose the separation of the office of the District Superintendent 
of Police, Jabalpur Headquarters, from that of District Superintendent of 
Police, Jabalpur District, as has been done in the case of Nagpur. The 
strength of these offices too, we propose, should be fixed on the basis of the 
strength of constabulary in the respective halves of the districts according 
to the scale given above. 

The work relating to the collection of motor vehicles tax. licence fee and 
collection of other fees required by the Motor Vehicles Act is being per¬ 
formed by six clerks in the offices of the District Superintendents of Police 
of the merged States. Till such time as our new proposals regarding it are 
not accepted, this work” and the six clerks should be transferred to the office 
of the respective Deputy Commissioners in order to bring the system in 
conformity with that existing elsewhere. 

It has been suggested to us that the Principal, Madhya Pradesh Police 
College, Sagar, would be able to prepare lectures and notes for the training 
of the cadets as well as for the training schools and Head Constables’ and 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors’ Training Courses and the Advance Course if he is 
given the assistance of a stenographer. We agree with this proposal and 
suggest that the temporary post of a typist sanctioned for his office should 
'be replaced by a permanent post of a stenographer. We also propose the 
creation of the post of a stenographer for the State Wireless Officer who has 
to deal with a lot of confidential correspondence relating to wireless. 

Working on the principles outlined above, we have calculated the require¬ 
ments of each district in Madhya Pradesh including the districts formed 
from the merged States. Details of distribution of clerks is given in Appen¬ 
dix W. As a result of our proposals, there is an overall reduction of the 
posts of two head clerks, five accountants, four upper division clerks, ten 
lower division clerks, three stenographers and the transfer of six lower division 
clerks to Deputy Commissioners’ offices. Ou'r proposals mean a saving of 
Rs. 47,556 per annum and an increase in expenditure of Rs. 19,842 per 
annum. 
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CHAPTER 2i._BUILDINGS 

245. Requirements.—Police officers up to the rank of Sub-Inspectors 
are entitled to rent-free accommodation. Head Constables and Sub-Inspectors 
get married accommodation but the department plans to provide 70 per cent 
of the constables only with married quarters. In actual fact, the force is 
short of both married and single constables’ quarters. In the matter of 
offices and police station buildings also, the force is far from well housed. 
The cost of works that have been approved is Rs. 61,15,223 but funds are not 
available to undertake construction. 

246. General considerations.—The importance of providing quarters to 
the constabulary is obvious. Discipline is intimately connected with the 
residence of constables within the premises of reserve lines or police stations 
and under the direct supervision of a superior officer. Today a number of 
constables have to live in unsatisfactory, hired houses away from Govern¬ 
ment quarters and police stations and away from their place of duty. This 
has caused them to make undesirable friends, to indulge in trade and become 
generally slack. Where they have not been able to get along with their 
neighbours, they have acquired unpopularity for themselves as well as the 
force. The health of constables residing outside lines also suffers, because 
general conditions in towns and villages are unhygienic. It has been pointed 
out that the State Government as well as the Government of India are 
encouraging the construction of quarters for workers in all industrial con¬ 
cerns. It would indeed be difficult for constables who receive less pay than 
many industrial workers to maintain their position and inspire confidence 
if they are permitted to live in hovels. These considerations have impressed 
us. We strongly recommend that adequate provision of funds be made 
for the construction of quarters for the police force. 

247. Re-examination of proposed works and preparation of lists.—Some 

specific proposals have been submitted to us for our opinion; but we are 
unable to offer any opinion without studying the proposals in full details. 
We have, however, formed the impression after seeing some reserve lines 
and a few police stations that in some cases where new constructions have 
been suggested, the existing structure could be utilized by making suitable 
alterations, such as raising the walls and roof, improving ventilation, enclos¬ 
ing courtyards and adding or enclosing verandahs. Therefore, we suggest 
that all the proposed works should be re-examined by an experienced Assist¬ 
ant Engineer of the Public Works Department who should be deputed to the 
Police Department for this purpose. He should examine carefully every 
structure in consultation with the local Public Works Department officials 
and recommend to the Inspector-General of Police the least expensive method 
of meeting the building requirements. The list of works so prepared should 
then be divided into two categories in order of priority—immediate and 
urgent. The first category should include— 

(a) construction of a police station building where there is not even an 
outpost building or the existing building has been finally con¬ 
demned; 

'b) construction of quarters for all ranks where no rented accommoda¬ 
tion is available or what is available is wholly unsatisfactory. 
Preference should be given to the construction of married 
constables’ quarters; 
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(c) construction of additional quarters in reserve lines; 

(d) construction of quarters in city police stations; for police work in a 

city requires the presence of the staff on the premises; and 

(e) repairs to existing buildings to make them safe. 

The second category should include all the rest. 

248. Allocation of funds.—We recommend grant of funds for the first 
category so that all the works may be completed in three years. The build¬ 
ings and works in the second category should be undertaken thereafter and 
completed in five years. Government would save from one-tenth to one- 
twentieth of the cost of construction in the way of house-rent per year and 
would, therefore, be well advised to hasten the construction of the buildings. 

249. Use of Police personnel.—As regards buildings in the reserve lines, 
it has been suggested to us that the Assistant Engineer proposed for deputa¬ 
tion to the Police Department should explore the possibility of simplifying 
construction such as utilization of hollow cement blocks and devising of 
standard roof construction. The object is to enable erection of the structure 
by the staff themselves with the aid of just a few masons and some expert 
advice. We are informed that the force would willingly accept the extra 
work that would he involved in providing their men with adequate accom¬ 
modation. Similarly, for the quarters that have to be constructed in interior 
police stations, the utilization of police personnel itself has been suggested. 
Parties of men of the Special Armed Force Battalions could be deputed for 
two months at a time to carry on the work. This would be a practical way 
of reducing cost of construction considerably and we commend the proposal 
{o Government. 

The construction of buildings for police stations should be left to the 
Public Works Department. 

250. Pattern of quarters.—We wish to say a woid about the existing 
constables’ quarters which we consider rather unsatisfactory. The family of 
a constable spends most of its time in the rear verandah which faces the 
latrine and the courtyard. Often enough, the latrine has no door and some¬ 
times, no roof. Ventilation of the quarter is unsatisfactory and the floor area 
is very small. These deficiencies should be eliminated in the construction 
of new quarters and a front verandah should be provided. It would be a 
good thing if the existing plans of quarters for all ranks up to Circle Inspec¬ 
tors could be revised. 

251. Police buildings in merged districts.—We are informed that the 
merged States have hardly any police station buildings or residential quar¬ 
ters. Their construction is an urgent necessity and a suitable priority should 
be given for construction of these buildings. 

Our recommendations in a few cases, which we were in a position to 
examine, are given in Appendix X. 

252. Maintenance of buildings.—The maintenance of police buildings 
which are on the Public Works Department books has been badly neglected 
during the last many years. The condition of quarters is fast deteriorating 
and unless repairs are undertaken in time, serious damage may result. The 
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District Superintendents of Police have brought it to our notice that it is 
difficult to get repairs done from the Public Works Department. Therefore, 
it has been suggested that the Police Department should have their own 
Engineering service. As a department of Government already exists in order 
to perform certain duties, it does not appear to us necessary to transfer its 
responsibility to the Police , Department. We would, therefore, suggest 
examination of all police buildings borne on Public Works Department books, 
preparation of special estimates for their repairs, allotment of funds for 
urgent repairs and the issue of instructions to the Executive Engineers by 
Government to complete all repairs satisfactorily within one year. Funds 
may be placed at the disposal of the Inspector-General of Police to ensure 
their utilization for the purpose for which they are provided. In future also, 
grants for the maintenance of buildings should be given to the Inspector- 
General of Police who should arrange to have the work done by the Public 
Works Department. 
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CHAPTER 22.—WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

253. Health.—The general health of the force is satisfactory. There 
are, however, some features of service conditions which appear to us to affect 
adversely the health of the police. These may be summarized as follows:— 
Exposure to weather; unsatisfactory and irregular meals during duty hours 
with too long intervals between meals; frequent change of duty necessitating 
different times for meals; and standing and walking for long periods which 
are provocative of varicose veins and of foot troubles generally. These 
features of service cause or aggravate various kinds of diseases. ' 

254. Relieving unsatisfactory features of duty.—In order to remedy the 
unfavourable features of service, some steps must be taken. Firstly, the 
hours of duty should be regularized, i.e., a constable should be asked to per¬ 
form the same hours of duty for a month or more at a time. Even for patrol¬ 
ling at night, doctors have found constable regularly deputed keep better 
health than those who are given “ rest ” frequently. Secondly, constables 
should be encouraged to bring some food with them on duty and to eat it 
at convenient intervals. Thirdly, if a constable happens to fall ill, he should 
receive proper and full treatment; for adequate remedial treatment in time 
can save many a constable from early retirement. 

255. Treatment and diet.—The funds that are given to police hospitals 
at present do not permit the prescription of follow-up treatment to con. 
valcscing constables which is necessary for the proper recovery of patients. 
The hospital grant should, therefore, be increased. Another deficiency is the 
absence of messing arrangements in police hospitals. The Civil Surgeon of 
Jabalpur stated that “At present the arrangements for dieting of police 
patients in hospital are totally inadequate and unsatisfactory. Only milk is 
given to seriously ill patients at Government cost. Apart from this, the 
patients have got to make their own arrangements for food. Even the qua¬ 
lity and quantity of milk is unsatisfactory and inadequate. There should 
be a hospital kitchen where all patients should be dieted irrespective of the 
nature or illness. At present patients not acutely ill have to go to lines to 
get their food. They stay away for long periods at a time, with the result 
that proper treatment is interfered with . We consider it necessary to pro¬ 
vide every police hospital with a male nurse and a nursing orderly so that 
they may be able to prepare a patient’s diet. The cost of dieting should be 
borne by. Government 

• 256. Tuberculosis.—In recent years, there seems to be an increase in 
the number of turberculosis cases in the force. A constable can only be sent 
for treatment to the Pendra Sanatorium when out of forty beds reserved for 
all Government servants one falls vacant. The result is that such constables 
have to be kept in police hospitals and become a source of danger to other 
patients. There is a good case for giving nourishing food at Government 
expense to these men. In most of the States, police wards have been built 
in tuberculosis sanatoria. We recommend reservation of 20 beds in Chhind- 
wara Sanatorium and Pendra Sanatorium for police even by building new 
wards, if necessary. 

257. Malaria.—In order to prevent malaria. Government sanctioned the 
use of D.D.T. and Paludrine tablets. The incidence of malaria immediately 
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dropped. The chart given below will indicate the effective savings in 
wages:— 

Eventual loss to Govern- Expenditure 
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We are informed that the allotment for anti-malaria measures was cut 
down last year with the result that paludrine is now distributed only in the 
malaria season at reserve lines and in police stations which are known to be 
highly malarious. In view of the fact that almost all over Madhya Pradesh 
malaria is a common ailment and mosquitoes are present throughout the 
year, the distinction is not justifiable. We suggest employment of anti¬ 
malaria measures in all the police stations of the State and almost through¬ 
out the year. The increase in cost will not be more than Rs. 10,000 per year 
and the money will have been well spent. 

258. Amenities.—Organized games and athletics are amenities which 
are good for the health and morale of the force. Games are played only in 
reserve lines of every district. Funds are found from the sale of grass, gar¬ 
den produce and trees. Their importance for police stations is still greater 
because there is no other recreation which the staff may enjoy but this is not 
possible for lack of funds. We recommend that Government should give a 
recreation grant of rupee one per year per member of the force to permit 
the purchasing of sports gear, visit of teams for playing matches and for 
training of good police athletes. The interior police stations must be issued 
basketballs and volleyballs. This grant should also be utilized to replace 
radios that become unserviceable. A few magazines and newspapers should 
also be bought. Small libraries of Hindi books should also be set up with 
Circle Inspectors for use of the police station staff. 

259. Furniture at police stations.—The furniture provided at police sta¬ 
tions is very poor. Sub-Inspectors have to use chairs with boarded seats and 
Station Writers have to manage as best as they can by squatting on the 
ground and handling large registers on inconveniently small desks. The 
department should prepare a list of furniture which should be supplied to 
every police station during the next five years, Platforms should be con¬ 
structed where the station writer can sit and work. The possibility of redu¬ 
cing the size of registers should also be examined. Good durries and mat¬ 
tresses should be provided for them to sit on. Reliable clocks or time- 
nieces must also be given to police stations. 
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260. Electrification of buildings. —We recommend that the facility of 
electricity, where available, should be provided in all police quarters and 
police station buildings and the office of the station writer should be equipped 
with a fan. 

261. Police canteens. —It is not possible to have messes in reserve lines for 
constables of the District Executive Force because their hours of duty are 
uncertain and a large number of them have their families with the®. How¬ 
ever, departmentally run canteens should be set up in all reserve lines for 
providing light and nourishing refreshment. Government might considei 
sanctioning a small loan for this purpose. We are informed that it would 
be possible to return the loan in the course of one year. 

262. Injury pensions.—An important question was raised before us 
during our visit to Sagar where many constables are facing the hazards of 
chasing dacoits. They are men with courage, but they have before them 
the depressing prospect of their families receiving a negligible pension in 
case something were to happen to them. They cited the case of a constable 
of that district who died as a result of a bullet wound received by him during 
an encounter with dacoits. The constable’s parents, old people of over sixty 
years, received a gratuity of Rs. 90 only and a pension of Rs. 4 per month. 
The rules of extraordinary pension provide in case of death on duty of a 
constable for one-third of pay being given as pension plus four months’ pay 
as gratuity to the widow and a pension of one-tenth of pay to each child. 
In case of a disabling injury due to “ special risk ”, the pension is one-third 
of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 8 and for a similar injury due to “ ordi¬ 
nary risk ”, a pension of one-fifth of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 4 
only. The result is that all the benefit of dearness allowance, which today 
is practically a basic part of the pay, is lost. Thus, a constable can only 
look forward to his dependants receiving a pension of Rs. 6 to Rs. 13 per 
month and a maximum gratuity of Rs. 160 only. The hazard of encounter 
with dacoits is treated as ordinary risk incidental to routine duty and only 
the lower scale of pension is likely to be made applicable in such cases. Wc 
consider that this distinction should be removed. Whether a man loses his 
life or limb in the ordinary performance of his duty or in the course of run¬ 
ning an extraordinary risk, he suffers equally and his disability or death is a 
loss to his family. We suggest that the minimum that Government should 
give to a dependant of a constable who loses his life in the discharge of his 
duty should be the pension to which he would have been entitled if he had 
completed the full span of service. In addition, the gratuity to be paid 
should not be less than Rs. 500 for a constable losing his life and pro rata 
for the loss of a limb. The scales of pension and gratuity for other ranks 
of the force should be correspondingly increased. 

20 
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CHAPTER 23.—FINANCIAL RESULTS 

263. The Police Budget.—In 1939, the police budget was Rs. 59,27,326. 
By 1951-52 it had risen to Rs. 2,29,46,500. The increase over the budget of 
1939 is accounted for by increases in pay and allowances and by the addi¬ 
tions to the District Executive Force and the Special Armed Force that were 
made during the war and the post-Independence period. 

264. Principles followed.—In making our recommendations we have 
been fully conscious of the need for economy. We have recommended 
reduction wherever it was possible. Even where increase seemed necessary, 
we have confined our recommendations for increase of strength to those 
ranks of the force in which it was essential and inevitable ana from which 
the best results were likely to follow. 

265. Summary of main items of additional expenditure.—In order to 
improve the efficiency of the WaLch and Ward staff in cities and towns, 
we have recommended the creation of 228 posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 
Of these, 84 arc for the Cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Raipur 
and Sagar and 144 for the smaller towns. For newly developed areas, we 
have recommended an increase in strength by 21 head constables and 
111 constables also. In cities, prompt police assistance in an emergency can 
often save a situation which may otherwise turn ugly. With this object in 
view wc have recommended the organization of mobile emergency squads 
in all the important cities of Madhya Pradesh. We have also suggested as 
an experimental measure the installation of beat boxes equipped with tele¬ 
phones and first-aid boxes in the City of Nagpur. The public and the police 
would be able to convey information to police stations promptly and they 
would be able to get help immediately. Our proposals for the improvement 
of the City and Town Police Force would mean an increase in expenditure 
by Rs. 4,79,802 per annum. 

Ninety-seven Mofussil Police Stations in the countryside are in charge of 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors. Even the smallest rural Police Station in our 
opinion, should be in charge of a Sub-Inspector. Accordingly, we have recom¬ 
mended replacement of Assistant Sub-Inspectors by Sub-Inspectors at a cost of 
R*. 82,644 per annum. 

Delay in the investigation of cases reported to the police and unsystematic 
investigation of cases prompted us to examine the strength of the investigation 
staff very carefully. We are convinced that it is necessary to give them assist¬ 
ance. In cities and towns, the Assistant Sub-Inspectors recommended for 
exercising supervision over the watch and ward staff will provide the relief 
required. For the rural Police Stations too, creation of 47 posts of Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors has been recommended at a cost of Rs. 64,680 per annum. 

In order to ensure full assistance to the district police in the investigation 
of important and complicated cases, we have recommended an increase in the 
number of Inspectors in the Criminal Investigation Department. We have 
also recommended that the District C. I. D. Branches should be strengthened 
further and entrusted with the responsibility for investigation of professional 
and important crime. We have also suggested and the setting up of a forensic 
laboratory in order to encourage the police to make use of scientific methods 
of investigation in preference to the old methods. These proposals would 
mean an increase in expenditure by Rs. 1,36,978 per annum. 
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Reserve Lines have to provide a striking force and have also to provide 
staff for many new duties. Increase in the strength of Reserve Lines of each 
district was inevitable. With the object of removing dissatisfaction arising 
from refusal of leave to a number or constables, we have recommended the 
raising of the percentage of leave reserve to i2 l / 2 per cent of the strength of 
the constabulary. The leave reserve staff has been adequately distributed so 
that every rural Police Station will have its own leave reserve. Our proposals 
would mean an increase in staff by 30 Assistant Sub-Inspector Lines Officers, 
79 Head Constables and 703 constables and an additional expenditure of 
Rs. 6,64,908 per annum. 

The organisation of the traffic branch which we propose includes a plan 
for the utilization of honorary police officers. The increase of expenditure 
would be Rs. 59,916 per annum. 

We attach considerable importance to the proper training of all ranks of 
the force by means of training courses and refresher courses. Our proposals 
for improving the Training Institutions would involve additional expenditure 
of Rs. 82,086 per annum. 

266. Savings proposed.—Reorganisation of the Motor Transport Section 
as proposed by us would result in an annual saving of Rs. 2,17,248 per annum. 
We expect a saving of Rs. 40,890 per annum by the proposed reorganisation 
of the Wireless Section also. There would be no loss of efficiency in either of 
these branches. 

The cadre of the Police Prosecution Branch has also been recommended 
for reorganisation. The reorganisation is expected to yield a saving of 
Rs. 47,342 per annum. 

Changes proposed by us in the organisation of the office of the Inspector- 
General of Police and district offices would give a saving of Rs. 27,714 per 
annum. 

Our Report on the reorganisation of the Special Branch has been submit¬ 
ted to Government separately. If implemented, it will result in a saving of 
Rs. 1,06,864 per annum. 

Our proposals regarding the Home Guards, we believe, would provide the 
police with an adequate, well trained and readily available reserve for use in 
emergencies and on special occasions. We expect it to become in a few years 
a spontaneously developing organisation officered wholly by men drawn from 
all walks of life? The Rural Home Guards seem to us to have no place in the 
Police Force. Hence, we have recommended their disbandment. Out of an 
expenditure of about Rs. 21 lakhs per annum on the Home Guards, 
Rs. 17,79,564 per annum would be saved. 

The main item of expenditure that we have recommended for curtailment 
is the Special Armed Force. It has increased considerably during and after 
the second World War and a reduction of its strength to normal proportion 
was necessary. We have recommended a reduction by 1 District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police (Commandant), 22 Company Commanders, 50 Platoon 
Commanders, 35 Second-in-Commands, 104 Head Constables and 2,772 con¬ 
stables. The State will still have a well organised reserve police force of 
3,884 officers and men constituted into 3 Battalions. Savings effected by the 
reorganisation would be Rs. 27,42,050 per annum. 
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267. Net Savings. —A statement of extra expenditure and savings is 
given in Appendix Y. The sum total of our recommendations is that there 
would be a net saving of Rs. 31,41,486 per annum. 
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Police, Uttar Pradesh, and the Inspector-General of Police and the Commis- 
•ioner of Police, Bombay, for the facilities given by them to the members of 
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the Commandant General, Home Guards, Bombay, who helped us with the 
information and useful suggestions. Similarly, we are grateful to our own 
Inspector-General of Police and his office for putting their resources at our 
disposal and giving us all the information and help that we required. 

In the end, we desire to record our thanks to our member-secretary Shri 
A. K. Dave, I.P. His close knowledge of the working of the Police Depart¬ 
ment and the keenness with which he carried out his arduous duties, made 
him a source of strength indeed to the Committee. We also desire to record 
our appreciation of the manner in which our staff have discharged their 
duties and maintained their reputation for hard work, 

K. L. DUBE, 

Chairman. 

B. L. PANDEY, 

Vice-Chairman. 

B. N. VARMA, 

Member. 

N. R. CHANDORKAR, 

Member. 

S. D. SHUKUL, 

(Subject to th<: minute of dissent) 

Member. 
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The 31st December 1952. 
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Minute of Dissent 

It is an incorrect statement of facts that difference of views over the cadre 
of D. L-Gs. was confined to one member only. Another member held strong 
views for total abolition of the cadre. His grounds were that— 

(1) The range D. I.-G. had no independent function to perform. 

(2) After the abolition of the cadre of Commissioners the existence of 

D. I.-Gs. is more a source of complication in maintaining good 
relations between the D. C. and the D. S. P. rather than of any 
help to the administration. 

(3) The D. M. is the head of the Police force in a district and the 

D. I. G.’s frequent interference many a time created an embar¬ 
rassing position for the D. S. P. 

(4) The argument that the Range D. I.-Gs. are needed in the present 

situation for guiding younger element of the D. Ss. P. was 
meaningless because the D. I.-Gs. who were to undertake this 
function were themselves too young and inexperienced. 

2. I explained to the Committee that the Police force of the State con¬ 
sisted of a large number of officers and men with various branches spread 
over a big area. It was, therefore, not possible for the Inspector-General of 
Police alone to fulfil his responsibility or superintendence and control unless 
he was aided by a few assistants. The matter was discussed at length and 
decision was taken for retaining only two Range D. I.-Gs. and one D, L-G., 
C. I. D. My proposal of one more D. I.-G. for headquarters in place of the 
psesent A. I.-G. was not accepted by the Committee. I am strongly opposed 
to the view of three Range D. I.-Gs. and the amalgamation of the posts 
of the A. I.-G., C. I. D., and the A. I.-G., General Branch. Tnere were only 
two Range D. I.-Gs. during the pre-Indepcndence period and the same number 
is managing the entire charge even now. The fourth D. I.-G., if at all to be 
retained, should be utilized at the State Headquarters to relieve the I.-G. of 
Police from his routine office work. A. I.-G., C. I. D.’s hands will be too full 
to find time to look after the I.-G.’s office. 

3. Another point on which I would like to lay stress is that efficiency of 
and eradication of corruption from lower ranks cannot be achieved without 
providing at least living wages to them. Radical changes are necessary in 
adjusting the salaries of lower and higher ranks and removing the disparity 
which exists in no other free country. The salaries of subordinate officers 
were fixed by foreign rulers on the basis of Indian standard of living and of 
the higher ranks to suit their own. The situation has now changed and delay, 
if any, caused in removing the evil is fraught with great danger not only admi¬ 
nistratively but also politically. 


The 6th January 1953, 


S. D. SHUKUL, Member, 
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CHAPTER 4.—DISTRICT EXECUTIVE FORCE 

1 At each city Police Station an officer of the rank of Sub- 

Inspector or an Assistant Sub-Inspector should always be 
available to attend to the public and to record their com¬ 
plaints. 

2 << 999 >» telephone system should be introduced in important 

cities to help the public in prompt reporting and for obtain¬ 
ing assistance. 

3 A copy of the First Information Report of cognizable and 

non-cognizable offences should be given free of charge to 
the complainant. 

4 Police should take the initiative to obtain permission of a 

magistrate to investigate a non-cognizable case where the 
public interest demands it. 

5 Freed use of sections 182 and 211, I.P.C. should be made 

against persons making false or exaggerated reports. 

6 In areas which in the course of the next few years would 

need a separate Police Station, Out Posts should be retained 
and new ones established where necessary. Existing 
Out Posts which serve an important area far away from 
the parent Police Station must also be retained. Those 
that are near enough to the parent Police Station should be 
abolished and the buildings disposed of. 

7 Out Posts in the cities of Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar 

should be completely abolished. 

8 In towns, new Police Stations should be formed only when 

there is a minimum addition in a locality by an area of two 
square miles or to the population of 50,000. 

9 Existing staff of four constables for every beat should remain 

unchanged, and if necessary cycle patrols should be 
organized to reinforce this staff. Motor transport should 
be utilized to save man power. 

10 A beat should contain 700 to 1,000 houses instead of 300 to 
500. Existing beats should not be disturbed. Newly 
inhabited localities in a city having 700 to 1,000 houses 
should be formed into new beats. 
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1 1 For improving supervision over watch and ward staff in 43 

city Police Stations, posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
should be created. 

12 In Nagpur and Jabalpur a circle should ordinarily consist 43 

of two beats and posts of Assistant Sub*Inspectors pro¬ 
vided on this basis. For the cities of Amravati, Akola, 

Raipur and Sagar, three Assistant Sub-Inspectors per 
Police Station would suffice. 

13 Police beat boxes each equipped with a telephone and a 44 

First Aid Box should be located at the junction of every 
two beats in the cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, 

Akola, Raipur and Sagar. The experiment should first 
be tried in Nagpur city. 

14 Nagpur and Jabalpur should have two information rooms 45 

located in two Police Stations. The cities of Amravati, 

Akola, Raipur and Sagar should have only one information 
room located in the centrally situated Police Station. A 
Sub-Inspector or an Assistant Sub-Inspector should be on 
duty in the information room all the time and should 
receive and record all distress calls and pass on the in¬ 
formation immediately to the emergency squad. 

15 The Striking force in the city Police Stations should be con- 45 

centrated in centrally located Police Stations. The 
strength of the F.metgcncy Squad (Flying Squads) in the 
cities of Nagpur and Jabalpur should be three head Cons¬ 
tables and 24 Constables and in the cities of Amravati, 

Akola, Raipur and Sagar, three head constables and 
18 constables. Each emergency squad should have a 15 
C.W.T. truck or a jeep standing by all the time. 

16 Separation of the law and order staff from the investigation 46 

staff in city Police Stations would not be of advantage. 

17 Investigation staff should be increased. Assistant Sub- 46 

Inspectors in charge of circles should assist the Station 
Officer in the investigation of simple cases. 

18 Where Assistant Sub-Inspectors are provided there should 46 

be one Sub-Inspector for every 175 cases reported in a 
year at a city Police Station. 

19 Number of beats in towns having a population of over 5,000 47 

should be fixed on the same basis as for the cities with the 
exception that an Assistant Sub-Inspector need not be 
provided for every two beats. 
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20 In towns having a population of over 10 , 000 , Assistant Sub- 47 

Inspectors should be provided so that there is a Sub- 
Inspector or an Assistant Sub-Inspector for every |00 
Indian Penal Code cases and in any case a minimum of 
one extra Assistant Sub-Inspector for supervising watch 
and ward staff and for providing assistance to the Station 
Officer. 

21 Town Police Stations having a population of over 10,000 47 

which include over 40 villages, should be given one extra 
Assistant Sub-Inspector for touring in the villages and 
for investigation of simple offences. 

22 Towns with a population of over 5,000 and a Police Station 47 

should have a minimum staff of one Sub-Inspector, 
three head constables and ten constables and towns 
having a population of over 10,000 should have a minimum 
staff of one Sub-Inspector, one Assistant Sub-Inspector, 
three head constables and 14 constables. 

CHAPTER 5 .—VILLAGE POLICE 

23 The strength of Kotwars in “ C. P. ” and merged States 53 

should be increased so as to correspond generally with 
the scale of Mahars provided for Berar. 

24 The Kotwars should be considered full-time public ser- 53 

vants, and should be remunerated directly by the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Berar scales of pay and dearness allow¬ 
ance should be made applicable to them. 

25 The Kotwars should receive some kind of uniform ,. 53 

26 District Superintendents of Police should hold conference 54 

of Patels of a Police Station once a y,ear during inspeqtipn. 

27 Sub-Inspectors aad Assistant SubrInspectors should be 55 

given adequate travelling allowance or dearness allowance 
in addition to conveyance allowance to enable them to 
make their own arrangements on tour. 

28 Rest huts should be constructed in villages .. .. .. 55 

29 No Pcilice Station should be in charge of an officer below $6 

the rank of * Sub-Inspector. 97 Police Stations which are 
at present in charge of Assistant Sub-Inspectors should 
have Sub-Inspectors as Station Officers. 

30 Station Officer and the Gasbti Head Constable together 56 

should investigate 150 cases in a year. If this number 
is exceeded and if posts of extra investigating officer* are 
not already sanctioned, one post of Assistant Sub-Inspec¬ 
tor must be provided. Thereafter posts of Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors should be increased pro rata. 
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31 Adequate leave reserve should be provided for Head Cons¬ 

tables and Constables at all rural Police Stations. 

32 In dealing with problems of dacoities and terrorism full 

co-operation of the villagers should be secured. If 
necessary, Village Defence Parties should be formed and 
arms licenses granted to responsible villagers. 

33 The power of holding inquest in inaccessible villages should 

be given to the Patel provided the relations of the de¬ 
ceased agree in writing to the patel holding the inquest 
and provided there is no suspicion of foul play. The 
inquests should be verified promptly by the Station 
Officer. 

34 Women Police should be retained for a further period of 

five years. For proper supervision one post of Woman 
Head Constable should be created. 

35 Madhya Pradesh Police Band should be retained and the 

post of Band Master should continue to be a tenure post, 
the contract being renewable every five years. 

36 Bugler constables should get an allowance of Rs. 3 per 

month. 

37 Head Constables posted in the cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, 

Amravati, Akola, Sagar and Raipur should all get bicycle 
allowance at Rs. 4 per month. 

38 Conveyance allowance of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub • 

Inspectors should be raised. 

For bullock carts, pony cart and pony from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per 
month. For motor cycle from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 per month. 

39 Constables and Head Constables of the District Executive 

Force and Reserve Lines should be issued with three 
sets of uniform instead of two. Head Constables and 
Constables of the City Police, Traffic Police and the 
Railway Police should be issued four sets of uniform. 
Of these, only one set should be replaced every year. 

40 Reward allotment should be increased in order to enable 

handsome rewards being paid to members of the public 
as well as to police officers for good work. 

41 Stationery allotment should be adequate and supply of 

forms should be sufficient and timely. 

42 There should be two Station Writers in all Police Stations 

having a crime figure of more than 400. City Police 
Stations should continue to have two Station Writers 
irrespective of the crime figures. 
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CHAPTER 6-—TRAFFIC POLICE 

43 Creation of a separate cadre of Traffic Police is unneces- 70 

sary. Constables should be selected from the District 
Executive Force for traffic police. 

44 Traffic police should be given a special allowance which 71 

should be Rs. 3 per month for Constables, Rs. 5 per 
month for Head Constables and Rs. 30 per month for 
Sub-Inspectors and Subedars. 

45 Washermen should be employed for washing their uniform.. 71 

46 Traffic police should be encouraged to keep bicycles .. 71 

47 Constables posted to Traffic Police should have chances of 71 

competing for promotion in the regular cadre of district 
police. They should also have an exclusive claim for 
promotion to the rank of Head Constable in the traffic 
Police itself. Sub-Inspectors and Subedars posted to 
this branch should spend three to five years in the branch 
before reverting to the regular line. 

48 Training of traffic police should be the responsibility of 72 

the Subedars in charge of traffic branches at Nagpur and 
Jabalpur. Refresher courses should be held once a year 
in all the districts by the Subedars. If a constable 
happens to fail more than once, he should be transferred 
to the District Executive Force. 

49 No increase in the staff of traffic police posted in the districts 73 

at present seems necessary. For supervision over point 
duty constables, there should be one Head Constable 
for every six Constables. 

50 There should be one Subedar each in charge of the traffic 73 

police of Nagpur and Jabalpur. Nagpur City should 
have two Sub-Inspectors and Jabalpur one. They should 
all be given Government motor cycles. 

51 In the remaining four cities, a Head Constable should be in 73 

charge of the respective traffic branches. 

52 Honorary Police Officers should be employed in Nagpur, 74 

Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Sagar and Raipur for traffic 
control. They should be given an honorarium of rupee 1 
per day for performing duty for four hours. 

53 District Traffic Committees with officials and non-official 75 

members should be formed to advise the Municipal Com¬ 
mittees in regulation of traffic. Lease of land in con¬ 
gested areas should not be granted without consulting 
the District Superintendent of Police. 
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54 Vigorous propaganda should be carried on and Safety First 75 

Squads formed in Schools with the help of the police and a 
knowledge of traffic rules and signals imparted to the 
students. 

55 District Public Works Department and Municipal Com- 76 

mittees should earmark a certain amount every year to 
be spent on improving traffic conditions on roads. 

56 A card index of traffic accidents and conviction records of 78 

all licensees should be maintained by the District Police 
or by the Motor Transport department. If necessary, 
additional staff for this work should be created. 

57 Registration of motor vehicles, collection of registration 78 

fees and taxes, etc., should be done in the office of the 
District Superintendent of Police instead of in the office 
of the Regional Transport Authorities. 

58 Enforcement Police for controlling traffic on highways 79 

should be created. 

59 Proper use of sub-section I ( b ) of section 130 of the Motor 79 

Vehicles Act and Rules should be made. 

CHAPTER 7 .—RESERVE LINES AND LEAVE AND 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 

60 Districts and Sub-Divisions must be graded into categories 83 

(A, B, C and D) according to their importance and nature 
of routine duties to be performed by the Police Reserves. 

For each duty the average number of men required has 
been specifically provided according to each category. 

The strength of striking force has also been proposed. 

61 If any District Reserve has to perform any special duty 83 

other than those treated as routine duties, staff for it must 
be sanctioned separately and the striking force must not 
be utilized. 

62 Leave and contingent reserves should be calculated as fol- 84 

lows :— 

Leave, sick, and suspension 18 per cent of the strength 
of reserve lines and training reserve at 4 per cent of 
the total strength of constabulary in the district. 

63 Reserve Lines in all the Sub-Divisions should be placed in 85 

charge of Subedars. 

64 Assistant Sub-Inspectors should replace Head Constables as 86 

Lines Officers. 
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65 Special Armed Force Battalions should each have one Tear 

Smoke Squad. 

66 Percentage of leave reserve provided for Police Stations in a 

Tahsil should be raised to 2\ per cent and the leave reserve 
men posted to Police Stations instead of remaining at the 
Tahsil Police Station. 

CHAPTER 8.—RAILWAY POLICE 

67 The present system of division of the railway line into 2 sec¬ 

tions each in charge of a Superintendent of Police should 
continue. 

68 Out post at Rajnandgaon with its staff should be abolished .. 

69 The temporary additional staff sanctioned in 1950 for the 

Railway Police should be made permanent. 

70 The number of Sub-Inspectors sanctioned for Police Stations, 

Katni, Gondia and Wardha should be increased by one 
Sub-Inspector each. 

71 The number of Sub-Inspectors for investigation of offences 

on the railways is sufficient end should not be increased. 
Each Railway Police Sub-Inspector should be able to 
investigate 150 cases in a year. 

72 Constables drafted to the Railway Police should receive 

specialised training under a Head Constable and a 
Subedar in the Reserve Lines at Hoshangabad and Raipur. 
A training reserve of six and four constables should be 
provided at Hoshangabad and Raipur respectively. 

73 The Leave Reserve at ]2$ per cent of the strength for 

Western Section should be 33 instead of 19 and in Eas¬ 
tern Section it should be 22 instead of 8. 

74 Allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem given at present to the 

Reserve Inspectors of Hoshangabad and Raipur should 
be discontinued. 

75 “May I Help You” Squads consisting of six Head Consta¬ 

bles and twelve Constables should be abolished. 

76 Duties of the Railway Police Staff are strenuous. Head 

Constables in Railway Police should be given an allowance 
of Rs. 10 per mensem and Constables Rs. 5 per mensem. 

77 All non-ga 2 etted staff and Head Constables and Constables 

should also get a family pass once a year for proceeding 
on leave. 
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78 Sub-Inspectors should be governed by the rules of Travelling 

Allowance applicable to them in the service of the State 
Government and should be entitled to travel in Inter 
class instead of Third class. 

79 The headquarters of the Superintendent, Western Section, 

should be shifted from Hoshangabad to Jabalpur. 

CHAPTER 9.—POLICE PROSECUTION BRANCH 

80 In the recruitment of Police Sub-Prosecutors experience at 

the Bar should receive weightage. 

81 Fifteen per cent of the posts of Police Sub-Prosecutors 

should be filled from amongst suitable Sub-Inspectors. 

82 Police Sub-Prosecutors should be given systematic train ; ng 

for one year. 

83 Promotion of Police Sub-Prosecutors to the rank of District 

Police Prosecutors should be based on merit and experience. 
Sub-Inspectors who become Police Sub-Prosecutors should 
be required to prove their merit in comparison with 
other Police Sub-Prosecutors before being nominated 
to the list of Police Sub-Prosecutors fit to officiate as 
District Police Prosecutors. No posts of District Police 
Prosecutors should be reserved for them. 

84 District Police Prosecutors who are considered for promo¬ 

tion to the gazetted rank should first be tried as Circle 
Inspectors and then nominated to the gazetted rank along 
with other Inspectors. 

85 In the cadre of the Prosecution Branch itself there should 

be two Deputy Superintendents of Police who should be 
posted as District Police Prosecutors at Nagpur and 
Jabalpur Headquarters, 

86 The requirements of Police Sub-Prosecutors for a district 

should be estimated as follows :— 

(i) For every 500 cases that have to be conducted in a 
year there must be one Police Sub-Prosecutor. 

(ii) For every 2 Judge Magistrates or whole-time First 
Class Magistrates or every five Additional District 
Magistrates and Sub-Divisional Magistrates or every 10 
Second or Third Class Magistrates there should be 
one Police Sub-Prosecutor. 

(iii) Leave reserve at 10 per cent of the combined strength 
of Police Sub-Prosecutors and District Police Prose¬ 
cutors should be provided. 
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87 Posts of Second District Polioe Prosecutors in the district/, of 104 

Amravati, Akola, Sagar, Raipur and Durg are unneces¬ 
sary and should be abolished. Nagpur and Jabalpur 
districts should continue to have two posts of District 
Poiicc Prosecutors for each ot these districts. 

88 Suitable and sufficient reference books should be provided 105 

for District Police Prosecutors and Police Sub-Prosecu¬ 
tors. 

89 It is proposed that instead of a Previous Conviction Detec- 106 

tive (a Head Constable) and his assistant, a lower division 
clerk should be provided in the office of the District 
Police Prosecutor. 

90 Police Regulation orders should govern the posting of Court 107 

Ordarlies. 

CHAPTER 10.—DELAY IN THE DISPOSAL OF 
CRIMINAL CASES 

91 The number of Judge Magistrates in districts where criminal 115 

case work is heavy be increased. Close supervision 
over magistrates’ work should be exercised by the District 
Magistrate. 

92 Courts must ensure as far as possible that the evidence of 116 

witnesses who attend courts is recorded without adjourn¬ 
ment. 

93 Waiting rooms in all district courts should be provided for 116 

witnesses. 

94 District Superintendents of Police should emphasise on 117 

subordinates the importance of attending courts and «f 
prompt service of summonses. 

CHAPTER J I.—PREVENTIVE ACTION 

95 The system of surveillance should be modified. Legislation 119-120 

should ibe undertaken possibly in the form of an amend¬ 
ment to the Police Act of 1861 •which should empower a 
District Superintendent of Police to pass a lqgal order 
imposing an appropriate restriction on a known habitual 
criminal. Such an order, it 'is proposed, may be passed 
after bearing the person iuansdlf or his counsel. The 
District Superintendent of Police should also communi¬ 
cate to him in writing his grounds for the belief that the 
suspect is likely to continue to commit offences and pre¬ 
judice the safety of the community. 
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The order of the District Superintendent of Police should be 
appealable, the appeal being heard by the District Magis¬ 
trate. A revision application should also lie to the State 
Government. 

Violation of a valid order should be a cognizable offence. 

The term “habitual criminal” should apply to persons having 
a minimum of two convictions for property offences with an 
aggregate sentence of not less than one year. 

All such orders passed should unless modified be valid for 
a period of one year and may be extended for a further 
period of one year. 

96 Legislation should be undertaken by which any person 122 

who has been convicted of property offences on two 
occasions and is again arrested on a charge of having 
committed another property offence should not be entitled 
to bail unless the prosecution has been given an oppor¬ 
tunity to oppose the application for such release and 
where the prosecution opposes the application, it appears 
to the court that there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that the accused is not guilty of the offence with which he 
is charged. 

97 Municipal Corporations and Committees should prescribe 123 

byelaws requiring hotels and sarais to maintain record 
of visitors. 

98 Cinema shows in cities should generally end by midnight .. 123 

99 Government may advise local bodies to pass byelaws to 124 

control nuisance caused by advertisements on loud¬ 
speakers and playing of radios in restaurants and pan-shops. 

CHAPTER 12.—SPECIAL ARMED POLICE RESERVE 
FOR MADHYA PRADESH 

100 Special Armed Force and Special Armed Constabulary 128 

should be integrated. Scales of pay and other condi¬ 
tions of service of the permanent Special Armed Force 
should apply to the integrated force. 

101 The total strength of Special Armed Force should be 25 129 

Companies (reorganised into 31 Companies). 

102 A well trained auxiliary force of a minimum of 10 Companies 129 

of Home Guards should also be maintained. 

103 Special Armed Force companies should be reorganised as 130 

proposed. 
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The strength of each Company should be reduced from 145 
officers and men to 12! officers and men and 25 Companies 
of Special Armed Force should be converted into 31 
reorganised Companies. 

104 Special Armed Force in districts should be merged with 132 

other Companies to form Battalions. The operational 
command of Companies posted in districts should remain 
with the District Superintendents of Police. 

105 There should be three Battalions, two of 12 Companies each 133 

and third of only seven Companies. The third battalion 
with seven Companies should also have a Training Centre 
attached to it. 

106 Camp followers must be provided on the scale suggested .. 130 

107 Motor Transport for each Company should be provided at 135 

the rate of one jeep, two I5-Cwt. trucks and two 
3 -tonners for only eight Companies out of 12 in a battalion. 
Battalion Headquarters Company should have one station 
wagon, three I5-Cwt. trucks, one jeep, one 3-tonner, one 
weapon carrier and two motor cycles. The third battalion 
should have the same scale of motor transport as provided 
for the other two battalions. 

108 The staff for the motor transport section of the Special 135 

Armed Force should be drawn from the District Executive 
Force. 

109 The present staff of Wireless operators together with equip- 136 

ment should be integrated with the State Wireless Section 
which in turn should provide each battalion with one 
static set and an adequate number of mobile sets. 

110 There should be one Assistant Medical Officer, three com- 137 

pounders and two male nurses per battalion. In addi¬ 
tion there should be four nursing orderlies per battalion. 

111 Recruitment to the Special Armed Force should continue to 138 

be made in all districts of Madhya Pradesh as at present. 
Twenty-five per cent of vacancies, if not more, should be 
kept for soldiers of the Indian Army who would like to join 
the Special Armed Force after retirement from the Army. 

112 The third battalion and the Training Centre should be 138 

located at Jabalpur. 

113 Twenty-five per cent of Non-Commissioned Officers and 139 

other officers should be ex-army men and one of the 
Commandants should be an ex-army officer of the rank of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel with experience of having commanded 
an infantry battalion. 
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CHAPTER 13.—HOME GUARDS 

114 The force should have the smallest possible number of 148 

paid employees, and it should be officered by leading 
men drawn from the public. 

115 The force must be closely associated in its training and in 148 

performance of its duties with the police. It must know 
all police duties well. In addition, it must work to secure 
the co-operation of the public for the implementation of 
specified non-controversial policies of Government, 

116 It should be constantly under training. Practical training 148 

should take the form of actual performance of police 
duties. 

117 The force should be able to answer an emergency call within 148 

a few hours. 

118 Men with technical knowledge should be enlisted and 149 

given good rank and status. 

119 For two or three years Head Constable Drill Instructors 150 

from Special Armed Force should be utilized for training 
the Home Guard Sainiks. Platoon Commanders should 
also be lent for training the Home Guards in important 
districts. 

120 The Home Guards should receive specialised training in 150 

trades according to aptitude to enable them to be utilized 
for operating essential services. 

121 District Commandants should receive honorarium, dress 151 

allowance and allowance for attending parades. Sainiks 
should get free uniform and an honorarium of Rs. 2 per 
parade attended by them. 

122 A lower division clerk should be attached to the office of 153 

the District Superintendent of Police of the major dis¬ 
tricts for doing office work in connection with the Home 
Guards. In other districts a clerk of District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police’s Office should receive an allowance of 
Rs. 20 per mensem for this work. 

123 General Officer Commanding should be assisted by a Second- 154 

in-Command, an Adjutant and a Chief Instructor. 

124 Platoon Commanders and Head Constables lent for training 1 55 

the Home Guards should receive an allowance of Rs. 20 
per mensem and Rs. 10 per mensem. Armourers should 
receive an allowance of Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 per mensem. 
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125 After two years the Home Guards organisation should 156 

have their own Non-Commissioned Officers and the police 
instructors lent to train the Home Guards should be 
withdrawn. 

126 The rural Home Guards should be disbanded.. .. .. 159 

CHAPTER 14.—CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 

DEPARTMENT 

127 The District Criminal Investigation Department Branches 160—162 

should be retained. Their staff should be augmented & 163 
and they should be given powers to investigate profes¬ 
sional cases. Each District Criminal Investigation 
Department Branch should have a minimum staff of 
one Sub-Inspector, one Head Constable and two Con¬ 
stables. 

128 The posts of Area Officers should be abolished .. .. 161 

129 The strength of the State headquarters C. I. D. should be 164-165 

raised from 11 Inspectors and 1 Sub-Inspector to 16 Inspec¬ 
tors for investigation and from 2 Inspectors to 4 Inspectors 
for Anti-Corruption work. 

130 The Criminal Intelligence Bureau should be reorganised. 167 

For this purpose 2 posts of lower division clerks should be 
created in the Criminal Intelligence Bureau. 

131 The Single Digit system should be introduced in the Finger 168 

Print Bureau. Congestion of work in the Bureau should be 
eliminated by suitably amending the Finger Print Manual. 

132 No increase of staff in the Finger Print Bureau is necessary 168 

133 Sub-Inspectors of each district branch should be trained in 168 

detecting and photographing finger impressions. Head 
Constables at Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Sagar, 
Hoshangabad and Raipur also should be trained in this 
art and should receive an allowance of Rs. 10 per month. 

134 A forensic laboratory should be set up in the College of Science 169 

at Nagpur. 

CHAPTER 15.—MOTOR TRANSPORT SECTION 

135 There should be only one constable driver for each veKide 171 

136 One head constable driver should be in charge of each 171 

district unit of not less than two and not more than 4 
vehicles (vehicles in a sub-division being treated as a part 
of the district Motor Transport Section). 
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137 One head constable group driver (a senior head constable) 

should be in charge of each complete group of 10 vehicles 
in a district or a Battalion. 

138 Leave reserve which should include head constable drivers, 

should be calculated at 20 per cent of the strength of cons¬ 
table drivers in a district. There should be a minimum of 
2 drivers as leave reserve in every district. 

139 Motor transport for the District Executive Force should be 

provided for 30 per cent of the Reserve Lines strength at 
20 men per vehicle. 

140 For Institutions provision should be made on an ad hoc basis 

141 3-ton lorries are not suitable for use in towns and should be 

replaced by !5-cwt. trucks and jeeps. 

142 Jeeps or Landrovers would offer a better type of conveyance 

than saloon cars for use as police staff cars. 

143 Motor workshops are an economical proposition and should 

remain. Their staff should be made permanent. 

144 The posts of I head constable and 1 constable in the Nagpur 

workshop which were created for the mainte¬ 
nance of cars allotted to Ministers should be abolished. 
The post of one head constable driver for the State Govern¬ 
ment’s staff car should be made permanent. 

145 In view of the responsibilities of a head constable driver his 

special pay should be Rs. 15 per month while that of a 
constable driver should be raised from Rs. 7 per month 
to Rs. 10 per month. 

146 Proper use of motor transport should be made in preventing 

crime, patrolling in cities and in helping the public. 

|47 It is necessary to frame rules regarding the use of police 
vehicles on police duties, and for their loan to other depart¬ 
ments and to prescribe charges for such use. 

CHAPTER 16.—WIRELESS SECTION 

148 Recruitment of District Executive Force literate constables 

as operators should continue and all vacancies up to the 
rank of Assistant Sub-Inspectors should be filled from 
them. For higher ranks there should be direct recruitment 
through the Public Service Commission. Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors and head constables should be eligible to com¬ 
pete for these vacancies. 

149 Scales of trade pay for workshop staff have been proposed 

subject to trade-tests. 
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150 Each static wireless station should be manned by one head 178 

constable and two constable operators instead of one head 
constable and four constable operators. The staff for a 
mobile set should be two constable operators. 

151 The operators of a control station should be head constables. i 79 

A Sub-Inspector should be in overall charge of the 
control stations. For each shift, there should be one 
Assistant Sub-Inspector operator, one Assistant Sub- 
Inspector Radio Mechanic and one Assistant Sub-Inspector 
counter clerk. 

152 There should be three head constable operators in charge 179 

of the monitoring service. 

153 For Special Armed Force a mobile set is recommended for 180 

each Company with one static set for battalion headquarters 
and two mobile sets for the Commandant and Assistant 
Commandants. 

154 The staff for the static sets should be the same as for the 180 

District Executive Force ; for mobile sets of the Com¬ 
mandants and Assistant Commandants, two constables 
only and for the company mobile sets there should be 
three operators. For half the number of mobile Company 
sets there should be one head constable and two consta¬ 
ble operators each and for the remainder, three constables 
each would be adequate. 

There should be an Assistant Sub-Inspector Operator for 
every five sets and one Assistant Sub-Inspector (Radio 
Mechanic) for every Battalion. There should be one 
Sub-Inspector (operator) in overall charge of the Wireless 
Section of a Battalion. 

155 One headquarters workshop at Jabalpur and three light 181 

workshops at Nagpur, Amravati and Raipur, with ade¬ 
quate staff are proposed. 

156 A reserve of wireless equipment is proposed at 25 per cent. 182 

Some of this should be located in Special Armed Force 
Battalions and in light workshops. 

157 A reserve of operators should be built up by training cons- 183 

tables from the District Executive Force at the rate of 20 
per cent of the total number of operators ordinarily 
required. When in reserve these men should receive 
Rs. 5 per mensem as special qualification pay; their 
knowledge should be refreshed from time to time. 
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158 Leave reserve should be provided at 12^ per cent of the 184 

total strength of constables, head constables and Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, the leave reserve should be located at the 
Range headquarters. 

159 A post of Deputy Superintendent of Police should be created 185 

to assist the Superintendent of Police, Wireless, in his 
work. 

160 Deputy Superintendent of Police and Inspectors should 186 

receive technical allowance of Rs. 100 and Rs. 50 per 
mensem, respectively. 

161 There should be one Sub-Inspector Operator, one Assistant 187 

Sub-Inspector Storeman and one constable in charge of 
headquarters technical stores and quartermaster stores. 

162 The headquarters staff should train operators and for this 188 

purpose there should be one Sub-Inspector operator, 
one Assistant Sub-Inspector operator and two head 
constable operators. 

CHAPTER 17.—GAZETTED STAFF 

163 Districts of Mandla, Betul, Balaghat, Wardha, Bhandara 193 

and Nimar do not need any Gazetted Assistants for the 
present. 

164 Amravati and Akola should have an Additional Gazetted 193 

Assistant in each district in charge of the city and the 
neighbouring Police Stations. 

165 A Personal Assistant should be provided to the District 193 

Superintendent of Police, Nagpur headquarters, Nagpur 
district should have only one Gazetted Assistant. 

166 The Sub-Divisions of Ranker, Sarangarh and Kawardha 193 

should be abolished. The posts of Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents of Police in headquarters at Surguja and Raigarh 
should also be abolished. 

167 There appears to be no need to upgrade theapost of Reserve 194 

Inspector at Nagpur and Jabalpur, to that of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. 

168 There should be two posts of Deputy Superintendents of 195 

Police in the Prosecution Branch at Nagpur and Jabalpw 
headquarters. 

169 There should be three Assistant Commandants in each 196 

Special Armed Force Battalion 
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170 There should be three Deputy Superintendents of Police 

in the Special Branch. 

171 There should be an assistant to the State Wireless Officer 

of the rank of a Deputy Superintendent of Police 

172 The special pay of Rs. 100 per mensem to the Sub-Divi¬ 

sional Police Officers should be restored. 

173 The senior District Superintendent of Police of Nagpur 

headquarters should be in overall charge of the Nagpur 
revenue district and in direct charge of Nagpur head¬ 
quarters. Additional District Superintendent of Police, 
Nagpur district, should be in direct charge of the rural 
area. They should have separate offices and separate 
Reserve Lines. In Jabalpur also their offices and Reserve 
Lines should be separate. 

174 There should be three posts of Commandants, Special 

Armed Force. 

175 The post of Additional Assistant Inspector-General of 

Police, Special Branch, should be abolished. 

176 The post of Assistant Inspector-General of Police, C. I. D., 

should be retained. 

177 The post of Assistant Inspector-General of Police, General 

Branch, should be abolished. 

178 There should be four Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, 

of which three should be in charge of three ranges and 
fourth in charge of Crime and Railways. A re-distribution 
of work amongst them has been proposed. 

CHAPTER 18.—PUBLIC RELATIONS 

179 Possible methods of improving relations of the police with 

the public have been suggested. 

180 Improvements in dealing with compla nts have been proposed 

181 The public should be educated to recognize the policeman as 

their friend. 

CHAPTER 19.—RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

182 The minimum educational standard of the constabulary 

should be fourth vernacular. The District Superinten¬ 
dents of Police should recruit as well educated men as 
they can get on the existing scales of pay. 
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183 Matriculate constables may be permitted to take head 210 

constables’ examination after two years of service instead 
of four years and after serving for four years they should 
be entitled to compete for promotion to the rank of 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

184 The age-limit for recruitment of constables should be 210 

lowered from 18 and 25 years to 17 and 21 years. 

185 Recruits should be trained at the Special Armed Force 211 

Training Centre for three months and thereafter at the 
Constables’ Training School, Jabalpur, for three months. 

A revised syllabus for training has been proposed. 

186 There should be no direct recruitment of head constables 212 

and Assistant Sub-Inspectors. 

187 Selection of Sub-Inspectors should be made by the Public 213 

Service Com.nission assisted by the Inspector-General of 
Police. The minimum educational qualification for Sub- 
Inspectors should be matriculation but preference should 
be given to candidates with higher educational qualifica¬ 
tions. Proficiency in games should receive due weightage 
in the selection of candidates. 

188 There should be a written test and a test of physical fitiiess 213 

conducted by the Public Service Commission before the 
candidates are interviewed for se'ection. 

189 The candidates on selection should be sent to the Special 214 

Armed Force Battalion, Jabalpur, for three months. 

190 A revision of the sy'labus of training at the Madhya Pradesh 214 

Police College has been suggested. A revised scheme for 
the final examination has been proposed. 

191 The stafF at the Madhya Pradesh Police College should be 215 

increased. 

19? A programme of training of Probationary Sub-Inspectors has 216 
been suggested. 

193 Copies of confidential reports on the probationers written 216 

by the Principal should remain on record in the office of 
the Inspector-General of Police. 

194 All Government cadets should receive a stipend of Rs. 40 216 

per mensem for 15 months. 

195 Pre-promotion training courses have been proposed for 220 to 229 

constables about to officiate as head constables, for 
constables and head constables about o officiate as 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and for 
Sub-Inspectors fit for promotion as Circle Inspectors 

196 Refresher courses have been recommended for constables 225 & 226 

and for constables posted in cities. 
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198 

199 

200 
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202 


203 


204 


205 

206 
207 


Sub-Inspectors who have put in five to ten years service 
should undergo refresher courses. 

Short refresher courses for Senior Inspectors and Gazetted 
Officers should take the form of conducted discussions on 
practical and academical aspects of police work. 

The staff at the Constables’ Training Schools, Jabalpur 
and Nagpur, should be increased as given in Appendix V. 

Training courses should be organised in the Special Armed 
Force, Training Centre for Company Commanders, 
Platoon Commanders and other Non-Commissioned 
Officers of Special Armed Force and for Subedars of the 
District Executive Force. 

Company Commanders, Subedars and Platoon Commanders 
should attend a course of training of six months duration 
with an infantry unit. 

It has been proposed that competitivc-n/w-qualifying exa¬ 
minations should form the basis for promotion from one 
rank to another. Outline of a scheme for ::uch examina¬ 
tions has been given. 

CHAPTER 20— OFFICE 

Necessary steps should be taken to curtail unnecessary 
office work, and efforts should be made to have a proper 
apportionment and distribution of work. The quantum 
of work that a particular category of clerk is expected to 
perform should be fixed and the prescribed minimum 
outturn should be insisted upon. 

In the General Branch of the office of the Inspector-General 
of Police the posts of four upper division and five lower 
division clerks should be abolished. The remaining 
temporary staff should be made permanent. The post of a 
stenographer to the Assistant Inspector-General of Police, 
General Branch, should also be abolished. 

Auditors in the office of the Inspector-General of Police 
should be provided with peons. 

No increase in staff in the C. I. D. office appears necessary. 
The temporary staff in it should be made permanent. 

The temporary staff of one upper division and one lower 
division clerk in the Special Branch office, should be 
made permanent. The post of a stenographer to the 
Additional Assistant Inspector-General of Police, Special 
Branch, should be abolished. No increase in the clerical 
staff of the Special Branch is necessary. 
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208 No leave reserve for stenographers to the Inspector-General 

and his Assistants is necessary. 

209 In the cadre of stenographers, there should be one selection 

grade post. 

210 There should be one clerk trained in shorthand in each 

district police office for use as stenographer to the District 
Superintendent of Police when the stenographer proceeds 
on leave. The clerk should receive special allowance of 
Rs. 20 per mensem. 

211 The proposal of the Inspector-General of Police that 

constables and head constables should be allowed to 
use motor and railway warrants for journeys within the 
district has been recommended for acceptance by Gov¬ 
ernment as this would simplify the preparation and 
drawal of travelling allowance bills. 

212 A scale of clerks for district police offices has been proposed.. 

213 Separation of the office of the District Superintendent of 

Police, Jabalpur Headquarters, from that of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Jabalpur district, has been 
suggested. 

214 The work relating to the collection of Motor Vehicles tax, 

licence fee, etc., in the districts of Surguja, Bastar and 
Raigarh, should be transferred to the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner. Six clerks meant for this work should 
be similarly transferred. 

215 The Principal of the Madhya Pradesh Police College should 

be provided with one stenographer and the post of one 
temporary clerk in his office should be abolished. 

216 The State Wireless Officer should be given the assistance of 

one stenographer. 

CHAPTER 21.—BUILDINGS 

217 All the proposed works should be re-examined by an experi¬ 

enced Assistant Engineer of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment who should be deputed for this work to the Police 
Department. He should recommend to the Inspector- 
General of Police the least expensive method of meeting 
the building requirements. The list of works so prepared 
should be divided into two categories in order of priority— 
Immediate and Urgent. 
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218 Funds should be allotted for the first category so that all 

works are completed in three years. The buildings and 
works in the second category should be undertaken there 
after and completed in five years. 

219 Police personnel of the Special Armed Force should be 

utilized where possible for the construction of quarters. 

220 Existing plans of quarters for all ranks should be improved 

221 Construction of buildings in the merged districts should be 

given suitable priority. 

222 With the help of Executive Engineers repairs to all buildings 

must be effected within a year and special funds should 
be allotted for this purpose. 

223 Annual grants for the maintenance of buildings should be 

given to the Inspector-General of Police who should 
arrange to have the work done by the Public Works 
Department. 

CHAPTER 22.—WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

224 Hours of duty of constables should be regularised 

225 Constables should be encouraged to bring food with them 

on duty and to eat it at convenient intervals while on duty. 

226 Constables should receive full medical treatment 

227 Patients in police hospitals should be provided with diet at 

Government cost. 

228 Twenty beds in Chhindwara and Pendra Sanatorium should 

be reserved for police personnel and if necessary new 
wards should be built. 

229 Anti-malaria measures should be employed by the Force 

throughout the year. 

230 Government should give a recreation grant of rupee one 

per year per member of the Force. 

231 Mofussil police stations should be issued with basket balls 

and volley balls. 

232 Small libraries of Hindi books should be set up with Circle 

Inspectors for use of police station staff. 

233 Suitable and sufficient office furniture should be provided at 

every police station. 
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234 Every police station should be provided with a reliable 259 

clock or time-piece. 

235 All police quarters and buildings should be electrified, where 260 

poss ble. The office of the station writer should be equip- 
ed with a fan. 

236 Police canteens should be opened in all Reserve Lines for 261 

providing light and nourishing refreshment. Grant of 
loans for this purpose has been recommended. 

237 Injury pension and disability pension granted at present 262 

is very low and should be raised. 

CHAPTER 23.—FINANCIAL RESULTS 

238 In the Police budget, a net saving of Rs. 31,41,486 per 267 

annum has been recommended 
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APPENDIX A 

GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Resolution No. 2630-2211-fF, dated Nagpur , the 1 st May 1951. 

The State Government have been considering the necessity of examining 
the question of the adequacy and efficacy of the existing organisation of the 
Police Force, so as to secure the maximum economy possible without impairing 
its efficiency. On the one hand there has been constant criticism from the 
public and the legislature that the expenditure on the Police Force of this State 
is expanding out of all proportion and, on the other, Government have been 
constantly pressed for an increase in the strength of the Force to cope with the 
expanding functions, duties and responsibilities, which the Police are now re¬ 
quired to face. 

2. The State Government have, therefore, decided to appoint a Committee 
for the purpose consisting of— 


Chairman. 

Shri Kunjilal Dube, M. L. A. 

Members. 

(1) Shri B. L. Pandey, I.A.S., Secretary to Government, Madhya Pradesh, 

Revenue Department. 

(2) Shri R. C. V. P. Noronha, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Bastar 

district, Jagdalpur. 

(3) Shri S. D. Shukul, I.P. (Retired Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 

Madhya Pradesh), Nagpur. 

(4) Shri N. R. Chandorkar (Retired Deputy Commissioner), Nagpur. 

Shri A. K. Dave, I.P., District Superintendent of Police, Amravati, will 
act as Secretary to the Committee. 

3. The Committee will be charged with the review of expenditure on the 
Police Force, including the Home Guards, and the strength of the Police Force. 
The terms of reference to thfe Committee will be — 

(») to examine the existing structure and organization of the Police Force 
administrative, general as well as technical and to suggest changes 
or modifications, if any, needed to increase its efficiency and 
effectiveness; and 

(it) to examine whether the present strength of the Police Force stands 
in need of modification keeping in view its responsibilities and 
duties and the need for economy. 

4. It shall be open to the Committee to examine any officer of the Police 
Department in the course of their enquiry. 

By order of the Governor, Madhya Pradesh, 

K. B. L. SETH, 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Madhya Pradesh. 



GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Resolution No. 4885-4204-/F, dated Nagpur, the 18?A August 1951. 

Read. —Police Department Resolution No. 2630-2211 -IV, 
dated the 1 st May 1951 • 

The State Government have decided to appoint Shri B. N. Verma, I.C.S., 
Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur, as an Additional Member and Shri A. K. Dave, 

I.P., as Member-cutn-Secretary of the Police Re-organization Committee, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


By order of the Governor, Madhya Pradesh. 

K. B. L. SETH, 
Chief Secretary to Government, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


APPENDIX B 

QUESTIONNAIRE I 

|. Is there any hesitation on the part of the public to make reports at Police 
Stations? If so, what are the reasons for this? 

2. Are the existing provisions of conducting searches properly observed by the 

Police? 

3. Crime has evidently become more complex and daring. Do the present 

beat system in towns and watch and ward system by Kotwars in villages 
provide an adequate sateguard against the present day crime and crimi¬ 
nals? What improvements would you suggest? 

4. (a) It you have had any opportunity of coming in contact with the Police 

Officers of the Prosecution Branch conducting cases in courts, do you 
prefer the work of Sub-Inspectors or directly recniited Law graduates? 

( b) What are your suggestions for the improvement of the Prosecution 
Branch? 

6. If you have any personal knowledge about courts, would you kindly state 
what appear to you to be the reasons for delay in disposal of police 
cases? Please state in brief the remedies you would suggest. 

6. What measures would you suggest for increasing the usefulness and effi¬ 

ciency of the Police so as to ensure that they are looked upon by the 
people in general with regard and respect rather than fear? 

7. With this object in view what changes would you advocate in the present 

system of recruitment and training of the non-gazetted ranks in the 
Police? 

8. How would you bring about public co-operation in observing traffic laws? 

9 Do you consider that there is any corruption in the Police? What steps 
would you suggest to eradicate it? 
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10. In what way have the police force and officers failed to readjust themselves 

to the changed circumstances following Independence? What sugges¬ 
tions have you to offer on this subject? 

11. What are the factors which tend to weaken Police authority and effective¬ 

ness? How should they be eliminated?' 

12. Kindly state briefly your proposals for improvement in the efficiency and 

efficacy of the Police Force. 

13. Do you foresee any increase of political lawlessness in future or any emer 

gency which may make it unwise to reduce the existing Police Force. 

14. In view of the need for economy, please state in what way it can be effected 

in the Police Force without 'affecting its efficiency? 

15. Is there adequate contact between superior revenue and police officials 

and village officials? If not, what is the reason for it, and the remedy? 

16. Do you consider the organization of Village Defence Squads necessary 

and useful? If so, should it be on a voluntary, non-remunerative basis? 
Can you suggest any alternative method of securing co-operation of the 
villagers in the suppression of crime? 

17. Do you advocate the retention of a volunteer reserve force such as the 

Home Guards? 

18. What is your opinion about the training and utility of the Home Guards? 

Do you consider that they provide a suitable body of men as a reserve? 
Would a much smaller whole-time police reserve maintained at the same 
cost be equally effective and as useful? 

19. Have the Home Guards rendered valuable service in rural development? 

Would you advise the retention of the Home Guards for rural develop¬ 
ment and as a second line of internal security? 

20. Do you advocate the appointment of Honorary Police Officers? How 

should they be utilized in rural and urban areas? 

QUESTIONNAIRE II 

1. Is there any hesitation on the part of the public to report cognizable crime? 

If so, why? 

2. Is there any tendency on the part of subordinate police officers to avoid 

registration of offences? 

3. What are your proposals for improving the registration of cognizable 

crime? 

4. Do you consider that there is lowering of standard of investigations? If so, 

what are the causes and what remedies would you suggest to improve 
them? 

5. What remedies do you propose for the more effective control of crime and 

criminals? 

6. Please state in brief the reasons for or against the proposition that in cities 

law and order, police and the investigation staff should be separated for 
making police action more effective. 

7. Is the District C. I. D. Branch proving useful? Would you like it to be 

strengthened? If so, in what way? 

8. Which are the Police problems peculiar to cities and what are the difficulties 

in handling them? Have you any remedies to suggest? 
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9. Is the present traffic staff satisfactorily trained? What proposals would 

you suggest for the improvement of traffic control? 

10. Do you recommend the raising of Women Police in all districts? If yes, in 

what strength and for which object? 

11. Have you got an adequate D. E. F. Reserve for (a) normal requirements, 

and 

(6) ordinary emergencies? Please state in general terms why, if at all, 
you are experiencing a shortage of men? 

12. Give brief particulars of all special incidents for which Police force was 

required during the year ending the 31st December 1950, stating the 
nature of incident, strength of force used, and duration for which used. 
Also state how much of this force was drawn from the Police Station 
concerned and how much from Lines or other Reserve? 

13. Is any reduction in strength of the Armed Reserve possible? If yes, where 

and how much? If not, why not? On the contrary, do you consider any 
increase of strength necessary? If so, please state your reasons for it in 
brief. 

14. Do you suggest any change in the organization and constitution of armed 

forces? 

15. Do you consider it necessary to maintain a Tear Smoke Squad permanently 

in all districts? 

16. Is there any inefficiency in the service of summons? What are the causes 

and how can they be remedied? 

17. What in your opinion is the percentage of constables that are usually 

employed in the service of summons at Police Stations? 

18- Should the service of summons issued by courts continue to be police 
responsibility or should this work be transferred to court staff as in the 
case of civil courts? 

19. Should the Gram or Nyaya Panchayats be empowered to hold inquest? 

Would this relieve the public of unnecessary botheration? 

20. (<z) Do you recommend any changes in the set up and strength of the Local 

Intelligence Branch? 

(b) Do you think that the functions of the Local Intelligence Branch could 
be performed by the District Police? Could not the District Police staff 
collect practically all the information which the Local Intelligence Branch 
collects. 

(c) What is the utility of the Area Officers of the Local Intelligence Branch? 
Do you consider their retention justifiable? 

21. What suggestions can you make to secure improvement in the functioning o^ 

the Government Railway Police? 

22. («) What is the number and distribution of motor vehicles used in the 

Police Force? (Please give details of each type in the district separately 
specifying purpose for which used.) 

(6) Are the present types of vehicles in use in the Police Force suitable? Do 
you desire any change? 

(c) How many miles of motorablc road is there— 

(i) in the headquarters town, and 

(ii) in the district? 
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( d) Could not the number be reduced? 

23. (a) What are the arrangements for repairs and upkeep of motor vehicles? 

(b) During the year ending the 31 st December 1950 what was the operational 

cost per mile excluding depreciation but including repairs and replace¬ 
ments? (For this purpose divide total cost of maintenance and operation 
including replacement of parts and salary of staff by the total mileage of all 
vehicles.) 

24. Can you suggest any economy by reduction in strength or otherwise in— 

(a) the D. E. F. in general, 

( b ) the Motor Transport Section, 

( c ) the Wireless Section. 

(d) the Prosecution Branch, 

(e) Office, and 
(/) elsewhere? 

25. Is the existing system of recruitment of constabulary by Superintendents 

of Police in each district and of Sub-Inspectors by the State Public 
Service Commission satisfactory? Please suggest if any change is con¬ 
sidered necessary in order to secure proper selection. 

26. Do you consider it essential to retain the post of Circle Inspectors or would 

you recommend its abolition? 

27. Do you consider any decrease possible in the post of Police Gazetted 

Assistants? Please give reasons if you propose an increase. 

28. Does the present system of selection for promotion of officers and men to 

senior rank stand in need of any change? If so, what? 

29. What are your views about efficiency and general capability of police 

officers to hold district charge as between the officers appointed directly 
from the newly-formed Indian Police Service cadre and those selected 
from the Provincial Police Service? 

30. Please suggest any changes you consider necessary in the scale of uniform 

and equipment. 

31. Is it necessary to modify the Standing Orders regarding conveyance and 

conveyance allowances for all officers? 

32. Do you consider it necessary that a followers cadre should be created in 

every Police Reserve Lines without increasing the cost? If so, please give 
details of your requirements. 

33- Do you consider any major changes necessary in the present police organiza¬ 
tion as a result of the constitution of Japanada Sabhas? If so, what? 

34. Can the services of primary school teachers in villages be utilized for 

improving policing of rural areas? 

35. What are the existing arrangements for teaching law and procedure at 

(a) Reserve Lines and (6) Police Stations? Are they satisfactory? 
If not, what would you suggest? 

36. Has discipline deteriorated in the Police Force? 

37 What measures would you suggest for improving the discipline of the 
Force? 
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38. Have you any comments to offer on the existing procedure of holding 

departmental enquiries and rights of appeal? 

39. Has efficiency been affected in any manner by the interference of politi¬ 

cians? 

40. Have you had an occasion to see the Home Guards assisting the Police and 

what impression did you form about their efficiency and capability? 

41. During the years 1948, 1949 and 1950, on how many occasions and for what 

purposes were Home Guards used? (Specify each occasion, its duration 
and the number of Home Guards used). 

42. Do you think that Home Guards with rifles are an adequate substitute for 

armed police? 

43. If not, do you consider that rifle training for Home Guards is unneces¬ 

sary? 

44. Do you consider that arm bands in place of uniforms would be sufficient for 

Home Guards if they were only required to be given lathi training and 
simple drill? 

45. If the Home Guards were considered as intended only for patrolling and 

minor duties, would it be necessary to have Urban Home Guards at all, 
except in a very few towns? If so, please state the towns and strength 
necessary in each. 

46* If the Home Guards were placed under the Rural Development Depart¬ 
ment, would this cause any difficulty so far as their being required for 
police purospes is concerned? 

APPENDIX G 

Statement showing the proposed number of Assistant Sub-Inspectors provided for 
Watch and Ward duty in Police Stations of the cities of Nagpur, Jabalpur, 
Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar. 

Number of 


Name of City Number of A. S. Is 

beats provided 

Nagpur.. .. .. .. ., 59 29 

Jabalpur .. .. .. .. 56 28 

Amravati (3 Police stations) .... .. 9 

Akola (2 Police stations) .... .. 6 

Raipur (2 Police stations) .... .. 6 

Sagar (2 Police stations) .... .. 6 

Total .. .. 84 


Cost of 84 posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectors=Rs. 1,15,920 per annum. 

Note. —Number of Assistant Sub-Inspectors for Nagpur and Jabalpur 
cities has been calculated at the rate of one Assistant Sub-Inspector for every 
two beats. 

For other four cities of Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors have been provided at the rate of three Assistant Sub-Inspectors for 
every Police Station. 
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APPENDIX C—con/. 

Statement showing the proposed strength of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub ■» 
Inspectors for towns having population of over 10,000. 


Serial No. and name 

Urban popu¬ 

Dehat 

villa- Existing 

ages in- strength 

eluded Number ,-—, 

Proposed 

strength 

A. 

< ”\ 

Iacteate 

r————> 

of Police Station 

(1) 

1. Kami .. ., 

lation 

(2) 

Over 25,000 

in the of S. A. S. 

Police I. P. C. Is. Is. 

station 

(3) (4) (5) (6) 

Jabalpur district 

101 818 3 

S. A. S 

Is. Is. 

(7) (8) 

3 

6 

S. A S. 

Is. Is. 

(9) (10) 

« s 

6 

2. Damoh ., 

Over 25,000 

Sager district 

101 200 

3 

3 

2 


2 

3. Khurai ., ., 

12,000 

146 112 

2 

2 

2 

f ^ 

2 

4. Bins ., ., 

15,000 

116 152 

2 

2 

2 

. • 

2 

5. Mandla .. 

13,000 

Mandla district 

169 275 

3 

3 

2 

• • 

2 

6. Hoshangabad .. 

13,000 

Hoshangabad district 
62 202 

2 ., 

2 

2 

• a 

y 

2 

7. Itarsi 

14,000 

93 249 

2 1 

2 

3 


2 

8. Piparia .. ., 

11,000 

116 140 

1 

1 

2 

t t 

2 

9. Harda ., 

14,000 

28 193 

2 1 

2 

1 

* 9 


10. Narsimhapur 

13,000 

135 259 

2 1 

2 

3 


2 

11. Gadarwara 

11,000 

105 168 

2 1 

2 

3 

• • 

2 

12. Chhindwara 

Over 25,000 

Chhlndwara district 
91 369 

3 1 

3 

3 


2 

13. Seoni 

Over 25,000 

117 381 

2 1 

2 

3 


2 

14. Pandhuma 

13,000 

144 172 

I 1 

1 

3 

•• 

2 

13. Dhamtari 

14,000 

Raipur district 

184 308 

1 1 

1 

3 


2 

16. Bhatapara 

10,000 

136 169 

1 1 

1 

3 

•* 

2 

17. Bilaspur.. 

37.000 

Bilaspur district 

56 453 

2 1 

2 

3 


2 

18. ‘Champa 

10,000 . . 

134 218 

1 

1 

3 

•• 


19. Durg .. 

17,000 

D«rg district 

110 419 

2 1 

2 

3 

• • 

2 

20. Rajnandgpon .. 

46,900 

116 393 

2 

2 

2 

S • 

2 

21. Dongargarh 

10,000 

186 183 

2 .. 

2 

2 


2 

22. Balaghat 

11,000 

Balaghat district 

99 288 

1 1 

1 

3 

• P 

2 

23. Ketpl 

12,000 

Nagpur district 

87 169 

1 1 

1 

3 


2 

24. Kamptee 

30,000 

59 22J 

1 1 

1 

3 

, , 

2 

25. Umrer .. 

19,000 

67 154 

1 1 

1 

3 

>• 

2 

26. Wardha 

28,000 

Wardha district 

80 418 

2 

2 

3 


3 

27. Hinganghat .. 

28,000 

83 353 

1 I 

1 

3 

, # 

2 

28. Arvi 

16,000 

81 246 

1 1 

1 

3 

, # 

2 

29. Pulgaon 

12,000 

72 269 

1 1 

1 

3 

• ♦ 

2 


•PoliceStation, Champa a at pretent is charge of an Assistant Sub-Inspector and it has been 
presumed that in view of our recommendations elsewhere a Sub-Inspector will bn in charg pf 
Police Station, Champa. 

25 
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APPENDIX C—cont. 

Statement showing the proposed strength of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors for towns having population of over 10,000. 


Serial No. and name Urban popu- 
of Police Station lation 


ages in¬ 
cluded 


Existing 
Number strength 


in the I. P. C. 
Police- cases 
station 


S. A. S. 
Is. Is. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) (5) 





Bhandara district 


30. Bhandara 

.. 19,000 


108 

116 

1 

31. Paoni 

.. 13,000 

, , 

79 

128 

1 

32. Gondia 

.. 39,000 


119 

706 

2 

33. Tumsar 

.. 13,000 


108 

256 

1 




Chanda 

district 


34. Chanda .. 

.. 36,000 


85 

238 

2 

35. Ballarsha 

.: 11,000 


4 

84 

1 

36. Warora 

.. 12,000 


89 

116 

1 




Khandwa district 


37. Khandwa 

.. 52,000 


36 

357 

2 

38. Burhanpur 

.. 71,000 

. . 

18 

289 

4 




Betul district 


39. Betul .. 

.. 12,000 


102 

234 

1 




Amravatl district 


40. Badnera 

.. 16,000 

, . 

40 

327 

1 

41. Dattapur 

.. 11,000 


22 

152 

1 

42. Wariid .. 

.. 11,000 

. . 

63 

172 

1 

43. Achalpur 

.. 32,000 


, , 

170 

1 

44. Paratwada 

.. 12,000 

. . 

43 

251 

1 

45. Daryapur 

.. 12,000 


75 

283 

2 

46. Anjangaon 

.. 18,000 


75 

287 

2 




Akola district 


47. Akot .. 

.. 24,000 

. . 

84 

320 

1 

48. Balapur 

.. 13,000 


49 

205 

1 

49. Murtazapur 

.. 13,000 

. . 

85 

304 

1 

50. Karanja 

.. 18,000 


96 

371 

1 

31. Washim 

.. 18,000 


88 

369 

3 




Buldana 

district 


52. Buldana 

.. 10,000 


43 

278 

1 

53. Chifchli 

.. 10,000 

, . 

52 

307 

1 

54. Malkapur 

.. 21,000 


59 

247 

1 

55. Nandura 

.. 13,000 


66 

226 

1 

56. Khamgaon 

.. 26,000 


47 

380 

2 

57. Sheogan 

.: 15,000 


40 

227 

1 

58. Jatgaon 

.. 11,000 


75 

171 

1 




Yeotmal 

district 


59. Yeotmal. . 

.. 27,000 


63 

565 

1 

60. Darwha 

... 10,000 

. . 

89 

292 

1 

61. Digras .. 

.'. 11,000 


51 

183 

1 

62. Wani .. 

.. 12,000 

. . 

59 

171 

1 

63. Pusad 

.. 11,00° 


79 

416 

1 

64. Umarkhed 

.. 10,00u 

. . 

58 

280 

1 




Raigarh district 


65. Raigarh 

.. 30,000 

• • 

146 

391 

2 




Jagdalpur district 


66. Jagdalpur 

.. 14,000 

* • 

167 

247 

3 




Surguja district 


67. Ambikapur 

.. 11,000 

*• 

207 

269 

3 


Proposed 

strength 


S. A. S. 
Is. Is. 


Increase 


Cost of 144 extra Assistant Sub-Jnspectors=Rs. 1,98,720 per annum. 
Note. —Crime figures of 1950 Ir ave been taken as the basis for calculation 
of strength. 
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APPENDIX C— cont. 

List of Town Police stations having town populations of over 5,000 and 
of over i 0,000 showing the intrease of staff recommended. 

Present Strength Proposed strength Increase 


District 

Police station 

t - 

S.I 


----A. 

A.S.I. 

H.C. 

Con. 

S.I. 

A.S.I H.C.’ 

H.C." 

~c! 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

Over 5,000. 











Nagpur 

Kalmeshwar 


1 


3 

8 

1 

3 

to 

.. 

2 

Wardha 

Sindi 


I 


2 

8 

1 

3 

• 10 

1 

2 

Chanda 

Chimur ,. 


1 


2 

8 

1 

3 

10 

1 

2 


Armori ., 


1 


3 

9 

1 

3 

10 

.. 

1 

Balaghat 

Tirodi 


1 


2 

8 

1 

3 

to 

1 

2 

Hoshangabad 

Titnari 


1 


2 


1 

3 

10 

1 

4 

Bilaspur 

Kota 


1 


2 

7 

1 

3 

10 


3 

Amravati 

SiraBgaon 


1 


2 

6 

1 

3 

10 

1 

4 


Pathrot .. 


1 


2 

6 

1 

.. 3 

10 

1 

4 

Akola 

Barsi Takli 


1 


3 

7 

1 

3 

10 

.. 

3 


Patur 


1 


2 

6 

1 

3 

10 

I 

4 


Telhara ., 


1 

, , 

2 

to 

1 

3 

10 

1 









Total 

•• 

9 

30 

Over 

10,000 









Wardha 

Pulgaon ,. 

1 1 

3 

15 

1 

3 3 

15 

. • 


Chanda 

Ballarshah 


2 

8 

1 

1 3 

10 

1 

2 

Hoshangabad 

Piparia .. 


3 

II 

1 

2 3 

14 

. • 

3 

Amravati ., 

Dattapur 


2 

8 

1 

1 3 

14 

1 

6 

Y<otmal , 

Digras 


3 

12 

1 

1 3 

14 


2 



•• 




Total 

•• 

2 

13 







Grand Total 

• • 

II 

43 












Cost of 1J posts of Head Constables and 43 posts of Constables=Rs. 43,948 
per annum. 
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APPENDIX D 


Chart showing an increase in Assistant Sub-Inspectors posted in Mofussil Police 
Stations in Madhya Pradesh. 


Present strength 


District 

Police station 

Crime 

number 

i - 

S.I. 

A.S.I. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Jabalpur .. 

Panagar 

153 

1 


Khamaria .. 

256 

1 



Bijraghogarh 

292 

1 


Sagar .. 

Garhakota .. 

168 

1 


Mandla 

Nainpur 

178 

1 


Chhind wara 

Jamai 

184 

1 



I.akhnadon 

180 

1 


Raipur .. 

Sihawa 

154 

1 


Abhanpur . . 

151 

1 



Simga 

207 

1 



Mahasamund 

237 

1 


Durg 

Ranchirai 

153 

1 


Amravati 

Chandur Rail¬ 
way. 

163 

1 



Mangrul 

167 

1 



Sirkhed 

153 

1 



Sirasgaon 

164 

1 



Khaltar 

152 

1 



Walgaon 

226 

1 



Nandgaon .. 

189 

1 



Morsi 

205 

1 



Assegaon 

223 

1 


Akola .. 

Mans 

153 

1 



Dhanaj 

168 




Borgaon 

160 

1 



•Pinjar 

167 

, , 

i 


Sirpur 

323 

2 



Telhara 

196 

1 



Barsi Takli 

189 

1 



Mangrulpir 

258 

1 



Manors 

205 

' V 



Risod 

236 

1 


Buldana .. 

Andhera 

180 

1 



Mehkar 

250 

1 


Yeotmal 

Pandharkawra 

172 

1 



Ami 

190 

1 



Ner .. 

186 

l 


Raigarh.. .. 

Sakti 

217 

1 


Bastar .. 

Ranker 

222 

1 


Balaghat 

Lanji 

153 

1 


Lalbarra 

167 

1 



Wara-Seoni 

198 

1 


Bhandara 

Amgaon 

164 

1 



Daoniwara 

169 

1 



Sokoli 

213 

1 


Wardha 

Ashti 

183 

1 


Nagpur 

Kalmeshwar 

201 

1 

.. 


Proposed strength Increase 

i -*-—> i-—-—i 


S.I. 

A.S.I. 

S.I. 

A.S.I 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(91 


2 


Total 


+ 47 


•Police Station, Pinjar, in Akola district is at present in charge of an Assistant Sub-Inspecta 
and in view of our recommendations elsewhere that every Police Station must be in charge of a Sub- 
Inspector, it has been presumed that Pinjar will have a Sub-Inspector as Station Officer. 

Annual cost of 47 posts of Assistant Sub-Inspectorse=Rs. 64,660. 

Note. —Crime figures for the year 1950 have been taken as the basis for 
calculation of the strength of investigating officers. 
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APPENDIX E 

We have applied the principles set out in our Report and have taken into 
consideration the special points brought to our notice by various District 
Superintendents of Police, the Deputy Inspectors-General of Police and the 
Inspector-General of Police in arriving at conclusions on the proposals submitted 
by them. Our comments are given below :— 

N AGPUR DISTRICT 

Nagpur City-Site for Police Station Tahsili. —A site has been selected for 
construction of buildings and quarters for Police Station Tahsili. This site is 
not more than 800 yards from Police Station Kotwali and is at the junction of 
Central Avenue and Panchpaoli road. It is centrally located and it is possible 
to reach from it all parts of the city quickly. We recommend the transfer of 
the existing City Kotwali including the office of the City Superintendent of 
Police, office of the C.I.D. Branch, the City Criminal Intelligence Bureau and 
the office of the Traffic Branch to this site. We also recommend the construction 
of quarters of the City Superintendent of Police at this place. Simultaneously, 
the portion of the area under Police Station Kotwali which is adjacent to the 
area under Police Station Tahsili should be transferred to the latter Police 
Station. A part of Police Station, Ganeshpeth, should be transferred to Police 
Station Kotwali and a compact Police Station Kotwali, small in area, should 
be reconstituted. Additional buildings should be constructed in the piece of 
land caUed Untkhana which already contains 36 quarters for constables for this 
new Police Station. 

Reorganization of Police Stations. —The District Superintendent of Police, 
Nagpur Headquarters, has suggested the establishment of a new Police Station 
for the area near Medical College and the Ajni Railway Colony. It seems 
cases of goondaism in this area have increased considerably. But, according 
to the principles laid down by us for the establishment of a Police Station, this 
area does not qualify for a separate Police Station. It may be noted that recently 
the posting of one section of Special Armed Force at Ajni immediately controlled 
goondaism in that locality. Therefore, there is every reason to think that 
Police Station, Ganeshpeth, will be able to control this area with proper effort 
and, timely assistance from Reserve Lines when necessary. An outpost of 
Police Station, Ganeshpeth, may, however, be constucted and the watch and 
ward staff stationed there. 

Police Station , Sonegaon. —A Police Station was constituted at Sonegaon 
Airport in 1948 for security reasons. It serves not only the Airport but also 
7 villages. As Nagpur is an important Airport, it should have a Police Station 
permanently. The strength of the Police Station may be increased by one 
Sub-Inspector in order to provide an officer of the rank of Sub-Inspector to 
check all planes and air mail. The strength should be fixed at 2 Sub-Inspectors 
2 Head Constables and 8 Constables. 

Police Station in Mill Area. —It has been suggested that a new Police 
Station should be set up in the Shukrawari area where cotton mills are situated 
because labourers are prone to disregard the law ; and strikes, processions and 
meetings are on the increase. The management of the Empress Mills have 
offered to bear the cost of a striking force of 1 Sub-Inspector, 4 Head Constables 
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and 24 Constables for maintaining law and order in this area. We do not favour 
the idea that has been suggested to us of having a Police Station near the cotton 
mills because a Police Station already exists at Ganeshpeth hardly two furlongs 
away. It would also be strategically inadvisable to locate a Police Station within 
the mill area. As regards the ofFer of the Empress Mills we feel it would be 
improper to create a precedent by accepting payment from a private concern 
to provide a striking force to deal with its labour troubles, Whenever necessary, 
the Special Armed Force in Nagpur may be used to provide a striking force and 
this force should operate from Police Station, Ganeshpeth. 

Dharampeth and Civil Station Outposts .—The question of reopening 
Dharampeth and Civil Station Outposts may be decided in the light of principles 
suggested by us regarding the retention of outposts. 

Additional Town Inspector .—Nagpur City is at present divided into two 
Divisions each in charge of an Inspector. It has been recommended to us by 
the District Superintendent of Police that the number should be increased to 
3 because work has increased. We are not in favour of this proposal. We have 
already suggested an increase in the City C.I.D. Branch staff for investigating 
important cases, an adequate staff to supervise the traffic branch and we are also 
recommending the setting up of emergency squads for dealing with emergencies. 
Therefore, two Town Inspectors should be enough. 

Additional Emergency Squad. —We have recommended the formation of 
two emergency squads one for each division. As we have not agreed to the pro¬ 
posal of having three Divisions, we also cannot endorse the proposal to 
have three Emergency Squads. 

New Beats. —New localities which have grown in Nagpur and which were 
formerly not included in any beat of a City Police Station are as follows :— 

(1) Medical College and Rajabagshah extension. 

(2) Extension of village Babulkheda. 

(3) Extension towards villages Borgaon, Takli and Khaparkheda Sub¬ 

station. 

(4) Gokulpeth and Telankheri extension. 

(5) Extension of Circle No. 27 towards Jaripatka Refugee Colony. 

Each of them qualifies for the creation of a separate new beat and for this 
purpose a staff of 3 Head Constables and 20 Constables is recommended. We 
also recommend the provision of 29 Assistant Sub-Inspectors to strengthen the 
beat system. 


JABALPUR DISTRICT 

Jabalpur City. —Establishment of no new Police Station is necessary. The 
only new area which has recently developed and which did not formerly form 
part of any beat of a City Police Station is Madan Mahal extension. For this 
purpose, a staff of 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables is recommended. 

We have also recommended that the beat staff be strengthened by 28 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
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RAIPUR DISTRICT 

Raipur City .—A demand for increase in strength by 5 Sub-Inspectors, 
7 Head Constables and 57 Constables in the City Police Stations has been received. 
According to our proposal 6 Assistant Sub-Inspectors will be sanctioned in 
order to strengthen the beat system and to assist in investigation. The only 
new extension in Raipur Town is towards Rajatalao and Katoratalao. For this 
we recommend an additional staff of 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables. 

Raipur District .—Transfer of Police Station headquarters from Komakhan 
-to-Bugbehra has been recommended. We are unable to give an opinion on 
this case because location of a Police Station is based on many consideration? 
which differ from place to place. 

District Superintendent of Police, Raipur, has requested an increase in the 
staff sanctioned for various Police Stations because population has increased. 
This has not been accepted by us as a sufficient justification for increasing the 
strength in Mofussil Police Stations. Therefore, the proposals cannot be 
accepted. 

The Inspector-General of Police has recommended the opening of an 
Outpost at village Neora, Police Station Simga, because it has a population 
of over 5,000, a camp of refugees of about 2,700 and 4 rice mills. It is also 
said to be an important centre o^criminals. In general, we are opposed to 
the creation of Outposts. Therefore, creation of an Outpost at village Neora, 
Police Station Simga, cannot be recommended. If the distribution of work so 
justifies, a proposal for a new Police Station to be opened at Neora may be 
submitted to Government. 

SAGAR DISTRICT 

Sagar City .—The District Superintendent of Police, Sagar, has recommended 
the opening of two new Police Stations in Sagar City at Gopalgunj and Katra, 
in addition to the two Police Stations already existing at Kotwali and Cantonment. 
The present location of Police Stations appears to us to be satisfactory and as 
no new area having a population of nearly 50,000 has grown up, it does not 
appear necessary to have any more Police Stations in Sagar City. The Inspector- 
General of Police has recommended an increase in strength of Sagar City Police 
by 2 Sub-Inspectors and 20 Constables. According to our proposals for im¬ 
proving beat system and assisting the Sub-Inspectors in investigation work, 
posts of 6 Assistant Sub-Inspectors would be created in Sagar City. Three 
new localities have grown up in Sagar City at Kabula Ward, Gujrathi Bazar 
and Refugee Camp in Civil Lines and Gopalgunj. For these areas, three 
new beats should be created and we recommend an increase in strength by 1 
Head Constable and 12 Constables. 

AMRAVATI DISTRICT 

Amravati City .—No new proposals for increase in strength of City Police 
Stations have been received from the District Superintendent of Police,Amravati. 
According to our proposals the City Police at Amravati will get an increase of 
9 Assistant Sub-Inspectors for improving the beat system and for investigations. 

AKOLA DISTRICT 

Akola City .—The Inspector-General of Police has recommended the pro¬ 
posal of the District Superintendent of Police, Akola, for increasing the City 
staff by 1 Sub-Inspector, 5 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 7 Head Constables and 
38 Constables to cope up with the increase of work and for reorganising beats. 
In addition, he has requested that the posts of 1 Head Constable and 4 Con¬ 
stables sanctioned for prohibition work which were withdrawn by mistake as 
being part of Prohibition Staff should be restored. According to the principles 



enunciated by us, the City of Akola will be entitled to an increase in strength 
by 6 Assistant Sub-In3pectors which would cover the increase in investigation 
work as well as augment the beat duty staff. New areas have grown up in recent 
years in the City of Akola and for this two new beats should be organised. We 
recommend that posts of 2 Head Constables and 8 Constables for this duty 
should be created Posts of 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables withdrawn by 
mistake may also be restored. 

District Superintendent of Police, Akola, has also requested for an increase 
in staff at Police Station, Washim, by 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables because 
there is no Sub-Jail there and the magisterial lock-up requires a bigger guard 
than usual. We find ourselves unable to express any opinion on this case without 
further data. 

BHANDARA DISTRICT 

Police Station, Gondia. —As the population of Gondia town has incr eased 
and it has become a growing industrial centre, an increase in strength by 1 
Assistant Sub-Inspector, 2 Head Constables and 18 Constables has been asked 
for. According to our proposals, Gondia should get 6 Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
extra for strengthening the beat system and for investigation work. The only 
aspect of the demand that deserves consideration is the fact that escorts have to 
be provided for producing undertrials before 9 courts and have to be transferred 
to the District Jail at Bhandara from Gondia. Both these duties should be 
performed by men from Reserve Lines. The increase in population by 10,000 
suggests the necessity of creating at least two new' beats. For this we recom¬ 
mend a staff of 8 Constables only (no Head Constable). 

WARDHA DISTRICT 

Police Station, Pulgaon.— An increase in strength of Police Station, Pulgaon 
from I Sub-Inspector, 1 Assistant Sub-Inspector, 3 Head Constables and 15 
Constables to I Sub-Inspector, 2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 5 Head Constables, 
and 34 Constables has been asked for. According to the principles framed by 
us only 2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors extra are required after taking into considera¬ 
tion the general increase in crime. Its population of 18,944 suggests 
the necessity of having four beats. The town has at present only two. There¬ 
fore, we recommend an increase of 1 Head Constable and 8 Constables only. 

CHANDA DISTRICT 

Police Station, Ballarshah. —Police Station, Ballarshah, has a strength of 
1 Sub-I nspector, 2 Head Constables and 8 Constables since 1944. Due to 
increase in crime from 38 in 1944 to 166 in 1951 an increase in strength of 
1 Head Constable and 2 Constables for this Police Station has been asked for. 
The crime number of 166 is not a very high figure. The. strength is sufficient 
for a town which has a population of 13,000 and also for 27 villages. We have 
recommended elsewhere that one Assistant Sub-Inspector for supervision over 
City police staff may be given. 

BETUL DISTRICT 

Police Station, Betul. —The District Superintendent of Police, Betul, has 
requested for an increase in strength of Outpost, Betul Gunj, of Police Station, 
Betul, which has grown into a township with a population of 4,600 and is an 
important grain market. According to our recommendations two Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors extra are being provided for Police Station, Betul. The popula¬ 
tion of Betul Gunj merely justifies the posting of sufficient staff fpr one beat 
which already exists Therefore, no further increase in strength can be recom¬ 
mended. 
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HOSHANGABAD DISTRICT 

Police Station, Piparia. —A prop 9 sal has been received from the District 
Superintendent of Police, Hoshangabad, requesting for an increase in strength of 
Police Station, Piparia, by 1 Assistant Sub-Inspector, I Head Constable and 
6 Constables because its population has grown to a little over 10,000 and the 
Police Station has also to look after about 116 villages. According to our pro¬ 
posals an increase in strength by Assistant Sub-Inspectors is admissible for 
Police Station, Piparia, of whom 1 Assistant Sub-Inspector will be utilized for 
town duty and the other for villages. An increase of 3 Constables has also been 
recommended as Piparia is a Town Police Station. 

SURGUJA DISTRICT 

An increase in strength of 3 Head Constables and 12 Constables has been 
claimed for providing guards at the Armoury, the Treasury and the Sub- 
Treasury at Baikunthpur. Provisions have been made for this in our proposals 
for Reserve Lines. 

DURG, RAIGARH AND SURGUJA DISTRICTS 

An increase in staff by 4 Head Constables and 40 Constables for 9 Police 
Stations of these districts for providing escorts for undertrials and treasure has 
been requested. Provision has been made for these duties in the strength 
fixed for Reserve Lines. Therefore, no separate increase in strength is neces¬ 
sary. 

SUMMARY OF DISTRICT PROPOSALS 

The foregoing district proposals would entail the creation of the posts of 
1 Sub-Inspector, 10 Head Constables and 68 Constables and the cost would be 
Rs. 64,238 per annum. 

APPENDIX F 

Cost of extra staff required for proposed re-organisation of 

Traffic Police. 

Subedar S. 1. H. C. Cons¬ 
tables 

Present strength .. .. .. .. .. 1 14 117 

Proposed strength .. .. .. .. 2 3 24 117 

Difference .. .. +2 +2 +10 


Amount 
per annum 


Rs. 

Cost of 2 posts of Subedars .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,480 

Cost of 2 posts of Sub-Inspectors .. .. .. .. .. 4,464 

Cost of 10 posts of Head Constables .. .. .. .. .. 9,840 

Allowance to 3 Sub-Inspectors at Rs. 30 per mensem .. .. 1,080 

Allowance to 24 Head Constables at Rs. 5 per mensem .. .. 1,440 

Allowance to 117 Constables at Rs. 3 per mensem .. .. .. 4,212 

Honorarium to Honorary Police Officers .. .. .. .. 32,4 q0 


Total .. 59,916 


26 
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APPENDIX G 

Report on checking of Motor Vehicles. 

I,..holding the rank of a. 

at Police Station,.. checked Motor Vehicle No. 

on ....at Mile No.on the. 

road. The Vehicle . 


which is a violation of rule.and section.of the Motor Vehicles 

Act and Rules. The following are, therefore, liable for prosecution:— 

Name of owner and his address. 


Name and address of Driver 


Name and address of Conductor 


(Signature) 
( Rank) . 


We, the undersigned, certify that the violation of rules has been set out 
correctly by the Police Officer. 

1 . [ . 


2 . 

(Signature of two witnesses) 

(Their names and addresses to be written legibly also.) 


I/We, the undersigned, admit/do not admit having violated the Motor 

Vehicles Act and Rules quoted above and request that ? y/ ouf P^ ea °f m ^ y 

J/we may be tried by a 

be recorded, 
court of law. 


I/We would appear in the court of 

, pay the fine imposed, 
in or er to rn y Se [^/ ourse i VCSi 


on 


(Signatures and addresses) 
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APPENDIX H 

Chart showing the present and proposed strength of District Executive Force 
(excluding Motor Transport and Wireless Sections) in various Reserve Lines 
of Madhya Pradesh. 



Existing 

Existing 

Proposed strength 




total 

strength of 

of Headquarter 




D.E.F. Headquarter 

Lines* [Fixed 




of 

Lines exclu- 

duties plus 18 per 

Difference of column (I 

Name of district 

whole 

ding M.T. 

cent leave 


and (4) 


of the 

and W.T. 

and Contingent 

r- 

Jl. .. — 


district 

Sections 

Reserve calculated 

Increase Decrease 



X 




X 

x ™ 









ing 

H.Cs. Cs. duties plus 4 per cent 

H.Cs. 

Cs. H.Cs. Cs 


M.T. 



recruits of the 




and 



district strength 




W.T. 



shown in co!. (2) 




Sections 


r~ 


- , 






H.Cts. 

Cs. 



0) 

(2) 

(3) 



(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Jabalpur (A) 

1,367 

28 

237 

30 

253 (53) 

2 

16 .. 

Sagar (A) 

652 

22 

184 

29 

224 (26) 

7 

40 .. 

Damoh 

324 

14 

101 

15 

108 (13) 

1 

7 .. 

Hoshangabad (B) 

475 

22 

134 

25 

161 (19) 

3 

27 .. 

Narsimhapur 

255 

12 

90 

15 

105 (10) 

3 

15 .. 

Chhindwara (C) .. 

424 

19 

124 

19 

127 (17) 

, , 

3 . . 

Seoni 

252 

10 

80 

15 

105 (10) 

5 

25 .. 

Mandla (C) 

353 

17 

127 

19 

124 (14) 

2 

♦ • * . 

Raipur (A) 

739 

23 

182 

29 

227 (29) 

6 

45 .. 

Bilaspur (A) 

587 

24 

192 

31 

244 (23) 

7 

52 .. 

Durg (C) .. 

747 

16 

127 

19 

150 (30) 

3 

23 .. 

Rajnandgaon 

. , 

19 

101 

19 

101 .. 

. . 

. ♦ ,, 

Balaghat (C) 

312 

14 

97 

19 

122 (12) 

5 

25 .. 

Nagpur Headquarter (A) 1,134 

28 

222 

31 

264 (65)f 

3 

42 .. 

Nagpur District .. 

444 

11 

83 

It 

83 . . 

. . 


Wardha (B) 

450 

19 

156 

25 

160 (18) 

6 

4 .. 

Chanda (B) 

476 

18 

152 

25 

161 (19) 

7 

9 .. 

Nimar (B) 

472 

19 

147 

25 

161 (19) 

6 

14 .. 

Bhandara (C), 

405 

16 

134 

19 

126 (16) 

3 


Betul (C) . . 

341 

16 

129 

19 

124 (14) 

3 

, . , , 

Amravati (A) 

855 

29 

197 

29 

232 (34) 

. , 

35 .. 

Akola (A) 

758 

23 

184 

29 

228 (30) 

6 

44 .. 

Yeotmal (B) 

562 

20 

162 

25 

164 (22) 

5 

2 .. 

Buldana (B) 

630 

18 

157 

25 

167 (25) 

7* 

10 .. 

Raigarh (C) 

535 

20 

132 

19 

131 (21) 


1 

Jashpur ,. 


12 

75 

12 

75 .. 

. , 


Surguja (C) 

627 

17 

132 

19 

135 (25) 

2 

3 .. 

Baikunthpur 


10 

72 

10 

72 .. 


. . , . 

Bastar(B).. 

487 

17 

143 

25 

161 (19) 

8 

18 .. 

Total 






100 

459 1 


Or a net increase of 99 Head Constables and 442 Constables, 

The cost would be Rs, 4,35,180 per annum. 

•This does not include staff sanctioned by Government for special duties as guards for Minis • 
ters’ residences, banks, post offices, etc. 

flncludes recruits for Nagpur district also. 

Note.—R ecruits for sub-divisions in merged districts have been included in the district figure. 
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APPENDIX H— cont. 

Chart showing the number of Head Constables and Constables required for various 

duties in Reserve Lines. 


Dufies 


A Class 
H.Cs.' Cs. 


Lines Office r .. .. 1 

Headquarter Lines Officer I 
Armoury .. ., i 

Sanitation* 

Law Teacher . . 

N.C.O.s’ Orderlies 

C. O.s’ Orderlies 

Storesf .. 

Boy Orderlies .. 

Buglers 

Despatch riders (W.T. 

Orderlies.)! 

Hospital Orderlies .. .. 

D. S. P. Office and Tele- I 
phone Orderlies and 
escort for office cash. 

Service Roll Cl. .. .. 

D. S. P.’s Bungalow .. 

Telephone Orderly. 

Quarter Guard and 1 

Magazine Guard. 

Havalat Guard .. 2 

Treasury Guard . . « 

Sub-Treasury Guard 1 

(where there is one). 

Dak duty for officers on 
tour. 

Prisoner escorts for 3 

Tahsil places. 

Escorts outside district 1 

Treasure escort inside 1 

district. 

Prosecution Branch 1 

P.C.D. and R.P.C.D. 

Court Moharrirs 
Mochies§ .. ., 

Tailors 

Under training at 
C.T.S. and otherwise. 

D.Is. for Recruits .. 1 

D.Is. for trained men 4<| 

(W.T. Drill. P.T. In¬ 
structors). 

Striking force (A class 4 

districts having S.A.F. 
should have a striking 
force of 2 H.Cs. and 
20 Consts, of D.E.F. 

only). - 

Total .. 31 


Plus Leave, sick, suspen¬ 
sion and contingent re¬ 
serve at 18 per cent of 
Lines strength, i.e., - 
above strength, 


8 

5 

2 

4(8) 

4 

4 

2 

2 


20 

6 

6 

6 

24 

6 

4 


12 

I 

1 

10 


40 


183 


38 (a) 
35 


31 

29 


221 (a) 
198 


25 


25 


7 

3 

1 

2(4) 

3 

2 

1 

2 


C Class 

i-- 1 

H.Cs. Cs. 


12 

6 

6 

3 
16 

4 
4 


20 


118 

24 


142 


1 


2(4) 

2 

2 


19 


19 


3 

10 

2 

2 


20 


90 

20 


110 


D Class 

H.Cs. Cs. 

1 
I 
1 


1 


3 

1 

2(4) 

2 
2 

1 

1 


1 

2 

15 
• • 

15 


20 


78 

17 


95 


•Nagpur and Jabalpur to have 2 each. 

fOne Head Constable and two constables extra for Central Stores, Nagpurj 
JBoy Orderlies. 

J Nagpur and Jabalpur to have two constables extra. 

§Nagpur and Jabalpur to have one extra. 

<JOf this one will be utilised in Headquarter Town Police Station, 

(a) For Bilaspur Lines cnlv. 
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APPENDIX I 


Chart showing the strength of various guards authorised by Government without 
sanctioning any increase against their number. 


Strength 



District 

Particulars 

H. Cs. 

Cs. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

Jabalpur 

• • . . 

N. C. C. Guard 

4 

16 

Amravati 

• • • « 

Do. 

2 

8 

Raipur 

. ♦ ♦ , . 

.. Do. 

1 

4 

Sagar 

• 

.. Do. 

3 

12 



Total 

10 

40 


Cost of 10 Head Constables and 40 Constables=Rs. 40,560 per annum. 

APPENDIX J 


Chart showing the distribution of Leave Reserve for Mofussil Police Stations 
in the districts of Madhya Pradesh. 









Proposed 








Present 

number of 


Serial 





number 

leave reserve 

Increase 

No. 

Name of district 



of leave 

constables 








reserve 

calculated at 








constables 12£ per cent 


(1) 


(2) 




(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

1 

Jabalpur 





15 

37 

22 

2 

Sagar .. 



• • 


26 

50 

24 

3 

Mandla 



• ♦ 


15 

19 

4 

4 

Hoshangabad 



• • 


27 

43 

16 

5 

Chhindwara 





32 

38 

6 

6 

Ra pur 





27 

38 

11 

7 

Bilaspur 





23 

33 

10 

8 

Durg .. 





30 

40 

10 

9 

Balaghat 





14 

16 

2 

10 

Nagpur 





28 

40 

12 

11 

Wardha 





17 

21 

4 

12 

Bhandara 




7 . 

16 

25 

9 

13 

Chanda 





20 

28 

8 

14 

Nimar .. 





20 

26 

6 

15 

Betul 





12 

17 

5 

16 

Amravati 



■ • 


32 

48 

16 

17 

Akola 



• • 


29 

44 

15 

18 

Buldana 



■ • 


34 

46 

12 

19 

Yeotmal 





27 

36 

9 

20 

Raigarh 



• « 


20 

24 

4 

21 

Jagdalpur 



• * 


20 

31 

11 

22 

Surguja 





32 

37 

5 




Total 

.. 

516 

737 

221 


Cost of 221 posts of Constables=Rs. 1,69,728 per annum. 











APPENDIX K 

Cost of proposed extra staff and allowances in the Railway Police. 


xx ii 


Amount 

per 

annum 

Rs. 

Cost of two posts of Subedars for Reserve Lines of Railway Police at 5,760 
Hoshangabad and Raipur. 

Cost of three posts of Sub-Inspectors for Police Stations, Katni, 5,796 
Wardha and Gondia. 

Proposed extra staff as follows :—• 

Western Section .. 1 Head Constable and 33 Constables. 

Eastern Section .. 1 Head Constable and 24 Constables. 

Less Total .. 2 Head Constables and 57 Constables. 

“May I help Squad” staff .. 6 Head Constables and 12 Constables. 

Rajnandgaon Outpost staff .. 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables. 

Difference .. —5 Head Constables +41 Constables. 


Cost of 41 posts of Constables .. .. .31,488 

Total .. 43,044 

Less ' —- 

Cost of 5 Head Constables, i.e., 984 X 5 .. .. .. ., 4,920 

Allowance to Reserve Inspectors at Rs. 20 per mensem .. .. 480 

Total .. 37,644 

Allowances to Head Constables and Constables— 

91 Head Constables at Rs. 10 per month .. , . .. 10,920 

577 Constables at Rs. 5 per month ., . 34,620 

Net increase in expenditure .. 83,184 

Share of Railways—- 

1 /4th of expenditure on supervisory staff. 2,769 

2/3rds of expenditure on rank and file .. .. .. .. 48,072 

Total share of Railways .. 50,841 

Share of Madhya Pradesh Government .. .. ... ., 32,343 
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APPENDIX L 

Estimated requirement of Police Sub-Prosecutors in the districts of Madhya Pradesh. 


Name of district 


70 per cent of 
I.P.C. cases 
(Class I 
to V) pro¬ 
secuted 

33 per cent of 
miscellane¬ 
ous I.P.C. 
cases and 
other minor 
Acts cases 
prosecuted 

100 per cent 
of Preventive 
Section 
cases under 
sections 

109 and 110, 
Cr. P. C„ 
prosecuted 

Total No. 

of cases 
to be pro¬ 
secuted 

P. 

No. of Police 
Sub-Prose¬ 
cutors re¬ 
quired to 
conduct these 
cases at 500 
cases per 
S. P. per year 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Jabalpur .. 



1,010 

2,449 

177 

3,636 

9 

Sagar 



623 

869 

133 

1,625 

3 

Mandla 



293 

163 

25 

481 

1 

Hoshangabad 



480 

462 

116 

1,058 


Chhindwara 



810 

725 

129 

1,674 

3 

Raipur 



840 

1,153 

121 

2,124 

4 

Bilaspur 



455 

367 

96 

918 

2 

Durg.. 



560 

376 

125 

1,061 

2 

Balaghat 



300 

116 

45 

461 

1 

Nagpur 



815 

3,291 

262 

4,368 

9 

Wardha 



375 

305 

45 

727 

1 

Bhandara 



540 

331 

106 

977 

2 

Chanda 



360 

666 

41 

1,077 

2 

Nimar 



390 

373 

65 

828 

2 

Betul 



300 

256 

69 

625 

1 

Amravati 



845 

1,324 

156 

2,325 

5 

Akola 



750 

792 

243 

1,786 

4 

Buldana 



610 

452 

205 

1,267 

3 

Yeotmal 



805 

258 

82 

1,145 

2 

Raigarh 



370 

292 

47 

709 

1 

Jagdalpur .. 



425 

321 

44 

790 

2 

Surguja 



110 

159 

13 

282 

1 

G. R. P., E. S. 



225 

85 

70 

281 

1 

G. R. P., W. S. 



500 

402 

396 

1,298 

2 


Total 






65 


Note. —The above figures' art based on the cases prosecuted in 1950. 
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APPENDIX L —cont. 

Allocation of District Police Prosecutors and Police Sub-Prosecutors in the districts 
of Madhya Pradesh as recommended. 


Name of district 

No. 

of D.P.Ps. 

No. of P.S.Ps 

I.cave 
reserve 

Remarks 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Jabalpur 

Sagar 

Mandla 

Hoshangabad 


2* 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•D. P. P., Nagpur Head¬ 
quarters, and D. P. P-, 
Jabalpur Headquarters, 
will be of the rank of De¬ 
puty Superintendent of 
Police. 

Chhindwara 



3 

• • 


Raipur 


I 

4 

• • 


Bilaspur .. .. 


1 

2 

1 


Durg. 


l 


1 


Balaghat 


1 

1 



Nagpur 


2* 

9 

• • 


Wardha 


1 


1 


Bhandara 


1 

2 

• • 


Chanda 


I 

2 

1 


Nimac 


1 

2 

•• 


Betul.. 


1 


•• 


Amravati 


1 

5 

♦ 


Akola ., 


1 

4 

1 


Buldana 


1 

3 

•• 


Yeotmal ., ,, 


1 

2 

. • 


Raigarh 


1 

I 

1 


Jagdalpur 


1 

2 

•• 


Surguja 


1 

I 

1 


G. R. P., E. S. 


1 

1 

•• 


G. R. P., W. S. .. 


1 

2 

• • 


'1 utal 


26 

65 

~ 9t 

9f P. S. Ps. constitute the 






leave reserve. It has been 
allocated roughly to 

districts which require 
some assistance. 


NotB. — D. P. Ps. have not been included for calculation of the number of P. S. Ps. given on 
prepage because they ore expected to conduct important cases, to appear in appeals and to exercise 
supervision over the work of P. S. Ps. and their office. 
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APPENDIX L —cent. 


Calculation of cost of proposed Reorganisation of the Police Prosecution Branch. 


Present strength 

D. P. Ps. 

P. S. Ps. 

Amount per 




annum 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 




Rs. 

Present strength— 




Permanent 

27 

44 


Temporary 

4 

40 


Total 

3! 

84 


Proposed strength 

26 

65 


Plus leave reserve at 10 peicent of total 


9 


numbei of D. P. Ps. and P. S. Ps. 




Total 

26 

74 


Difference between the present and pro¬ 

-5 

-10 


posed strength. 




Saving on account of reduction of 5 posts of D. P. Ps. 


19,620 

Saving on account of reduction of 5 posts of orderlies to D.P. Ps. 

3,840 


Saving on account of reduction of 10 posts of P. S. Ps. .. .. 25,400 

Total .. 48,860 

Lese cost of upgrading of two posts of D. P. Ps. to that of Deputy —3,952 

Superintendents of Police. 

Saving .. 45,008 


Present strength of P. C. Ds. and A. P. C. Ds. — 
Head Constables .. .. 25 

Constables . .. 59 


Proposed strength of Lower Division Clerks and Constables 
A. P. C. Ds.— 

Clerks .. .. .. .. .. 25 

Constables .. .. .. .. 46 


Net reduction— 

Head Constables .. .. .. 25 

Constables .. .. .. .. 13 

Cost of present strength of P. C. Ds. and A. P. C. Ds. 

Cost of proposed strength of L. D. Clerks and A. P. C. Ds. 


69,912 

67,578 


Saving .. 2,334 

Total net saving .. 47,342 


27 
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APPENDIX M 

Chart showing the present strength of Previous Conviction Detectives and Assistant 
Previous Conviction Detectives and the proposed strength of Lower Division 
Clerks and Assistant Previous Conviction Detectives in the office of the District 
Police Prosecutors in the districts of Madhya Pradesh. 



Present strength 

Proposed strength 

Proposed reduction 

Name of district 




__ -A 

. 

Hd. Const. 

Const. 

I.. D. Const. ' 

Hd. Const. 

Const. 


P. C. Ds. 

A. P. C. Ds. 

Clerks A. P. C. Ds. 

P. C. Ds. 

A.P.C.Ds 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Jabalpur 

1 

3 

1 2 

1 

1 

Katni .. ., 

• • . . 

1 



. . 

Sihora 

,, ,, 

1 


. . 


Sagar.. • .. 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

Damoh 

. . . , 

1 

• * 1 

, . 

. . 

Mandla 


1 

1 1 

1 

v • 

Hoshangabad 

. . 1 

2 

1 1 

1 

1 

Narsimhapur 

, . , . 

1 


• • 

. • 

Chhindwara 


3 

1 2 

1 

1 

Seoni. . 

. 

1 


. , 

. , 

Raipur 


3 

1 2 

1 

1 

Bilaapur 


2 

1 1 

1 

1 

Durg. 


1 

1 1 

1 


Rajnandgaon ., 

O 



. . 

♦ ♦ 

Balaghat 


i 

1 1 

1 


Nagpur Headquarters 


3 

1 3 

1 


Nagpur district 


2 

1 2 

1 


Wardha 


-= 

1 1 

1 


Chanda 


3 

1 2 

1 

I 

Bhandara 


3 

1 2 

1 

1 

Nimar 


3 

. 1 2 

1 

1 

Betul.. 


2 

I 1 

1 

1 

Amravati .. .. 


2 

1 1 

1 

1 

Achalpur 


1 

1 

« , 

a • 

Akola 


2 

1 2 

1 

• • 

Buldana 


2 

1 1 

1 

1 

Khamgaon .. 

.. 

1 

1 

. . 


Yeotmal 


1 

1 1 

1 


Raigarh 


1 

1 1 

1 

• • 

Jashpur 


1 

1 

. * 

• a 

Rastar 


2 

1 2 

1 

* • 

Ranker 

. . .. 

1 

< • • • 

* , 

1 

Surguja 


1 

1 1 

I 

* * 

Baikunthpur. . 

.. 

1 

1 

« , 

• « 

Ramanujgunj 

.. 

1 

1 

. • 

• • 

G. R. P., E. S. 


. . 


1 


G. R. P., W. S. 


1 

1 1 

1 


Total 

25 

59 

25 46 

25 

13 
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APPENDIX N 

Copy of sections 55 to 63 of the Bombay Police Act, 1951, regarding dispersal 
of gangs and removal of persons convicted of certain offences. 

II.—Dispersal of gangs and removal of persons convicted of 

certrln offences 

55. Dispersal of gangs and bodies of persons.— Whenever it shall ap¬ 
pear in Greater Bombay and in other areas in which a Commissioner is appointed 
under section 7 to the Commisssioner and in a district to the District Magistrate, 
the Sub-Divisional Magistrate or the District Superintendent specially em¬ 
powered by the State Government in that behalf, that the movements or en¬ 
campment of any gang oi body of persons in the area in his charge is causing or is 
calculated to cause danger or alarm or reasonable suspicion that unlawful 
designs are entertained by such gang or body or by members tneieof, such 
officer may, by notification addressed to the persons appearing to be the leaders 
or chief men of such gang or body and published by beat of drum or otherwise as 
such officer thinks fit, direct the members of such gang or body so to conduct 
themselves as shall seem necessary in order to prevent violence and alarm, or 
disperse and each of them to remove himself outside the area within the local 
limits of his jurisdiction within such time as such officer shall prescribe, and not 
to enter the area or return to the place from which each of them was directed to 
remove himself. 

56. Removal of persons about to commit offence.— Whenever it shall 
appear in Greater Bombay and other areas for which a Commissioner has been ap¬ 
pointed under section 7 to the Commissioner and in other area or areas to which 
the State Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, extend the pro¬ 
vision of this section, to the District Magistrate, or the Sub-Divisionat Magistrate 
specially empowered by the State Government in that behalf (a) that the move¬ 
ments or acts of any person are causing or calculated to cause alarm, danger or 
harm to person or property, or ( b) that there are reasonable grounds for believ¬ 
ing that such person is engaged or is about to be engaged in the commission of 
an offence involving force or violance or an offence punishable under ChapterXII, 
XVI or XVII of the Indian Penal Code, or in the abetment of any such offence, 
and when in the opinion of such officer witnesses are not willing to come forward 
to give evidence in public against such person by reason of apprehension on 
their part as regards the safety of their person or property, or (c) that an outbreak 
of epidemic disease is likely to result irom the continued residence ot an immi¬ 
grant, the said officer may, by ah order in writing duly served on him or by 
beat, of drum or otherwise as he thinks fit, direct such person or immigrant 
so to conduct himself as shall seem necessary in order to prevent violence and 
alarm - or the outbreak or spread of such disease or to remove himsdft outside 
the area within the local limits of his jurisdiction by such route and within such 
time as the said officer may prescribe and not to enter or return to the .said area 
from which he was directed to remove himself. 

57. Removal of persons convicted of certain offences.—If a person 
has been convicted— 

(a) of an offence under Chapter XII, XVI or XVIT of the Indian 
Penal Code, or 
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(b) twice of an offence under section 9 or 23 of the Bombay Beggars 

Act, 1945, or under the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act, 
1923, or 

(c) thrice of an offence within a period of three years under section 4 or 

12-A of the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act, 1887, or 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 

The Commissioner, the District Magistrate or the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
specially empowered by the State Government in this behalf, if he has reason to 
believe that such person is likely again to engage himself in the commission of an 
offence similar to that for which he was convicted, may direct such person to 
remove himself outside the area within the local limits of his jurisdiction, by 
such route and within such time as the said officer may prescribe and not to enter 
or return to the area from which he was directed to remove himself. 

Explanation .--For the purpose of this section an offence similar to that for 
which a person was convicted” shall mean— 

(i) in the case of a person convicted of an offence mentioned in clause (a)« 
an offence falling under any of the chapters of the Indian Penal 
Code mentioned in that clause, and 

(ii) in the case of a person convicted of an offence mentioned in clauses (b) 
and (c), an offence falling under the provisions of the Acts men¬ 
tioned respectively in the said clauses. 

58. Period of operation of orders under sections 55, 56 and 57.—A 
direction made under section 55, 56 or 57 not to enter any particular area 
shall be for such period as may be specified therein and shall in no case exceed a 
period of two years from the date on which it was made. 

59. Hearing to be given before order under section 55, 56 or 
57 is passed.—(1) Before an order under section 55, 56 or 57 is passed 
against any person the officer acting under any of the said sections 
ot any officer above the rank of an Inspector authorised by that officer 
shall inform the person in writing of the general nature of the material 
allegations against him and give him a reasonable opportunity of tendering 
an explanation regarding them. If Such person makes an application 
for the examination of any witness produced by him, the authority or 
officer concerned shall grant such application; and examine such witness, 
unless for reasons to be recorded in writing, the authority or officer is of opinion 
that such application is made for the purpose of vexation or delay. Any written 
statement-nut in by such person shall be filed with the record of the case. Such 
person shaft be entitled to appear before the officer proceeding under this section 
by an advocate or attorney for the purpose of tendering his explanation and 
examining the witnesses produced by him. 

2) The authority or officer proceeding under sub-section (I) may, for the 
purpose of securing the attendance of any person against whom any order is 
proposed to be made under section 55, 56 or 57 require such person to appear 
before him and to pass a security bond with or without sureties for such atten¬ 
dance during the inquiry. If the person fails to pass the security bond as 
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required or fails to appear beforethe officer or authority during the inquiry, it 
shall be lawful to the officer or authority to proceed with the inquiry and there¬ 
upon such order as was proposed to be passed against him may be passed. 

60. Appeal. —Any person aggrieved by an order made under section 
55, 56, or 57 may appeal to the State Government within thirty days from 
the date of such oraer. 

61. Finality of orders passed by State Government in certain 
cases. —Any order passed under section 55, 56 or 57 or by the State Govern¬ 
ment under section 60 shall not be called in question in any Court except on 
the ground that the authority making the order or any officer authorised by it 
had not followed the procedure laid down in sub-section (I) of section 59-or that 
there was no material before the authority concerned upon which it could have, 
based its order or on the ground that the said authority was not of opinion that 
witnesses were unwilling to come forward to give evidence in public against the 
person in respect of whom an order was made under section 56. 

62. Procedure on failure of person to leave the area and his entry 
therein after removal. —If a person to whom a direction has been issued 
under section 55, 56 or 57 to remove himself from an area— 

(i) fails to remove himself as directed, or 

(ii) having so removed himself, except with the permission in writing of 

the authority making the order, enters the area within the period 
specified in the order, 

the authority concerned may cause him to be arrested and removed in police 
custody to such place outside the area as the said authority may in each case 
prescribe. 

63. Temporary permission to enter or return to area from which 
a person was directed to remove himself. —(I) The State Government may, 
by order, permit any person in respect of whom an order has been made 
under section 55, 56 or 57, to enter or return for a temporary period to the area 
from which he was directed to remove himself, subject to such conditions as 
it may by general or special order specify and which such person accepts and 
may, at any time, revoke any such permission. 


(2) In permitting a person under sub-section (1) to enter or return to the 
area from which he was directed to remove himself, the State Government may 
require him to enter into bond with or without surety for the observance of the 
conditions imposed, 

(3) Any person permitted under sub-section (1) to enter or return to the 
area from which he was directed to remove himself shall surrender himself 
at the time and place and to the authority specified in the order or in the order 
revoking the said order, as the case may be. 
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APPENDIX O 

Proposed composition of one Company of Special Armed Force. 


Posts D 

S. P. 

Dy. 
S. P. 

Coy. C. 

PI. C. 

Havil¬ 

dar 

Naik 

Const. 

Total 

(1) 

12) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Commandant .. 





♦ • 




Assistant Commandant 





• • 




Adjutant 





. . 




Company Commander 



1 


• . 



1 

Platoon Commander .. 




3 

. . 


* 4 * 

3 

Coy. Hav. Major 

• • 




1 



| 

Coy. Q. M. Havildar .. 





1 



1 

Section Havildar 





9 



9 

Havildar Clerk 





1 



1 

Mess Naik 






1 


1 

Section Naiks 






9 


9 

Constables (in Sections) 







90 

90 

Buglers 







1 

1 

Storeman 







1 

1 

Orderly.. 







1 

1 

Runner 







1 

1 

Magazine Moharrir 

(L.-Nk.). 







1 

1 

Total strength of one 
company. 



1 

3 

12 

10 

95 

121 


Notes.— Important changes suggested in the proposed composition of one 
company of the Special Armed Force— 

(a) The post of Company Second-in-Command has been eliminated 

as it is unnecessary. 

(b) The number of Havildars and Naiks has been increased from 14 to 

22 to enable each half-section to work independently. 

(c) A Company Quarter Master Havildar, a Havildar Clerk and a 

Mess Naik per company have been provided in addition to the 
Company Havildar Major who was the only Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officer in the Headquarters staff of the Special Armed 
Force Company. 

(d) A Constable Storeman and a Constable Magazine Moharrir have 

been included. 
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Proposed composition of the Battalion Headquarters Wing of the Special Armed 


Posts 

D. S. P. 

Dy. 

Force. 
Coy. C. 

PI. C. 

Havil- 

Naik 

Const. 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

S. P. 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

dar 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Commandant .. .. 

1 

, , 


, , 




1 

Assistant Commandants 


2 


, , 




2 

Adjutant 


1 


. • 




1 

Quarter Master 



I 

. , 




1 

Subedar Adjutant 




1 




1 

Subedar Quarter Master 




1 




1 

Bn. Hav. Major 





1 



1 

Bn. Q. M. Havildar .. 





1 



1 

Armourer Havildar 





1 



1 

Provost Havildar 





1 



1 

Sanitation Naik 






1 


1 

Orderlies to G. Os. .. 







5 

5 

Sanitation Constables 







2 

2 

Storemen Constables .. 







3 

3 

Armourer Constables 







4 

4 

Office Orderlies (1 for 







5 

5 

Adj., 1 forQ. M., 1 for 

Comm., 1 for office 








** 

and 1 sparej. 

Orderly to Q. M. 

. . 

• . 

• . 

• . 

• . 

. . 

1 

1 

Bugler .. 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

3 

3 

Miscellangous duties 

• . 

. . 

, , 

• ♦. 

, , 

, , 

5 

5 

(Training, b to res, 

Recreation room, 

Sports, etc.). 

Havildar Clerks (for 

. , 

, , 

. , 


3 

, . 

, . 

3 

Q. M., Assistant Com¬ 
mandants). 

Constables nursing 


. . 

, . 

, . 

. , 

. . 

4 

4 

orderlies. 

Constables (Blacksmith, 







4 

4 

Carpenter, Mochi 

and Tailor). 

Total of Bn. H. Qs. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

I 

36 

il 

Wing. - - -- - - - - - 


Notes. —Main changes in the organisation of proposed Battalion Head¬ 
quarters staff— 

(a) Instead of one Assistant Commandant (Deputy Superintendent of 

Police) there are two Assistant Commandants. 

(b) An Adjutant of the rank of a Deputy Superintendent of Police 

has been proposed for better efficiency. 

(c) Subedar Adjutant and Subedar Quarter Master have been provided 

to assist the Adjutant and the Commandant in training and 
administration and the Quarter Master in maintaining records 
of stores and messes, respectively. 

( d) A post of a Provost Havildar has been suggested for taking charge 

of “ Regimental Police ”. 

(e) Three Havildar Clerks have been provided for Quarter Master and 

Assistant Commandants. 
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Organisation of Special Armed Force Battalions. 


Posts 

D. S. P. 

Dy. 

S. P. 

Coy. C. 

PI. C. 

Havil- 

dar 

Naik 

Const. 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Strength of 12 Com¬ 
panies. 

•• 

•• 

12 

36 

144 

120 

1,140 

1,452 

Strength of Bn. Hqs. 
Wing. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

1 

36 

51 

Total strength of one 
Battalion of 12 Coys, 
and one H. Qs. Wing. 

1 

3 

13 

38 

151 

121 

1,176 

1,503 

Therefore total strength 
of 2 Bns. each 

having 12 Coys, and 
one II. Qs. Wing. 

2 

6 

26 

76 

302 

242 

2,352 

3,006 

Strength of 7 Coys, (in¬ 
cluding one Recruits' 
Training Coy.). 


•• 

7 

21 

84 

70 

645 

827 

Strength of one Bn. H. 
Qs. Wing. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

1 

36 

51 

Total of one Bn. having 
7 Coys, and Bn. H. 
Qs. Wing. 

1 

3 

8 

23 

91 

71 

681 

878 

Grand Total of strength 

3 

9 

34 

99 

393 

313 

3,033 

3,884 


of Special Armed 
Force proposed. 


Proposed composition of the office establishment of one Special Armed Fohce 

Battalion. 


Head Clerk. 1 

Accountants.. .. .. 2 

Assistant Accountants .. 2 

Assistant Clerk .. .. I 


Stenographer .. .. | 

Despatcher and Record-keeper 1 
Typist .. .. .. | 

Daftari . | 


Proposed composition of the Medical Hospital staff of one Battalion of Special 

Armed Force. 


Assistant Medical Officer .. 1 Male Nurses .. .. 2 

Compounders .... 3 

Proposed composition of the followers in the Special Armed Fdrce. 

Per Per 

company company 

Cooks •« . ■ . • 3 Barber • • • • • • 1 

Watermen. 3 Sweeper. 1 

Dhobi .. .. .. 1 
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Proposed composition of the Battalion Headquarters Wing (Including M. T, 

and W. T.). 


Cooks 

Watermen 

Barber 

Dhobi 

Sweepers 


2 Carpenter .. 

2 Mason 

1 Tailors 

1 Mochis 

3 


I 

t 

1 

2 
2 


Proposed scale for motor transport for the Special Armed Force. 

Full transport for eight companies out of 12 in a battalion at the scale of— 
2 Three tonners per company, 

1 Jeep per company, 

2 Fifteen-cwt. truck per company, 

i.e., a total of 16 three tonners, 8 jeeps and 16 fifteen-cwt. trucks. 


For Battalion Headquarters Pool— 

1 Station wagon. 

3 Fifteen-cwt. trucks. 

1 Jeep. 

1 Three tonners. 

1 Weapon carrier. 

2 Motor cycles. 

Total for one Battalion—1 Station wagan, 19 fifteen-cwt. trucks, 9 
jeeps, 17 three tonners, 1 weapon carrier and 2 motor cycles. 

APPENDIX P 

Chart showing the present and proposed strength of the Special Armed Force. 


Total 



number 

Total 

Net 


at present 

number 

reduction. 

Posts 

both in 

S. A. F. 
and 

S. A. C. 

proposed 
for S. A. F. 

or increase 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

District Superintendents of Police .. 

4 

3 

-1 

Deputy Superintendents of Police .. 

7 

9 

+2 

Company Commanders 

56 

34 

-22 

Platoon Commanders 

149 

99 

-50 

Seconds-in-Command 

35 

.. 

—35 

Head Constables . 

660 

393 

-267 

Naiks .. 

150 

313 

+ 163 

Constables 

28 

.. 5,805 

3,033 

-2,772 
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Statement showing the cost of the proposed Special Armed 

Force, 

Amount 
per annum 

Rs. 

Cost of one Company consisting of— 

1 Company Commander 

• . « , 

a a 

3,696 

3 Platoon Commanders 

• t • • 

. . 

5,580 

22 Head Constables .. 

• ■ • a 

. . 

23,760 

95 Constables .. 

• a * • 

v 

84,360 


Total 

.. 

1,17,396x12 

Cost of 12 companies .. 

.. 

= 

14,08,752 

Cost of Battalion Headquarters Wing— 

1 Commandant 

, , 

a . 

11,700 

3 Deputy Superintendents of Police 

(Assistant 

Com- 

17,388 

mandants). 

1 Quarter Master 

a a 

a a 

3,696 

2 Platoon Commanders 

a , . • 

• t 

3,720 

8 Head Constables . . 

• * • * 

a a 

8,640 

36 Constables,. 

. . 

a a 

31,968 

Cost of Medical Staff for one Battalion— 

1 Assistant Medical Officer 

a . a a 

a « 

- 2,700 

3 Compounders 

a . 

a a 

3,240 

2 Male Nurses 

. . 


2,040 

Cost of menials for one Battalion— 

38 Cooks 

• » * a 


11,400 

38 Watermen .. 

■ a a • 


10,032 

13 Barbers 



5,772 

13 Dhobis 



6,552 

15 Sweepers .. 



6,660 

1 Carpenter .. 



840 

1 Mason 



720 

2 Tailors . 



1,440 

2 Mochis 

.. 


816 

Total cost of one Battalion excluding office staff 


15,38,076 

Total cost of second Battalion 

, , , , 


15,38,076 
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Amount 
per annum 


Cost of third Battalion (Training Bn.)— 


Rs. 

Cost of 7 companies 

.. 

8,21,772 

Cost of Headquarters Wing 

.. 

77,112 

Cost of Medical Staff 

.. 

7,980 

Cost of Menials Staff for Training Bn.— 



23 Cooks, 23 Watermen, 8 Barbers, 8 Dhobis, 10 
Sweepers, 1 Carpenter, 1 Mason, 2 Tailors and 2 
Mochis. 

28,812 

Cost of Office staff for three Battalions— 



3 Head Clerks .. S&R jaSjSr 

. . 

7,210 

6 Accountants . 


10,620 

15 Clerks .. 


19,350 

3 Stenographers 


5,400 

3 Daftaris 


2,196 

Special pay at Rs. 100 per mensem to one Commandant 
in charge of the Training Battalion. 

1,200 

House rent at Rs. 10 per mensem of A. P. to 
mandant in charge of Training Battalion. 

one Com- 

1,170 

Total cost of three Battalions 

40,57,974 

Present cost of both S. A. F. and S. A. C. 

• • • • 

68,00,024 

Proposed cost of S. A. F. 

, . . a 

40,57,974 


.. 27,42,040 

or 

27,43,000 


Net saving 
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APPENDIX 0 

Outline of Scheme of Urban Home Guards in Madhya Pradesh as proposed . 

Expenditure 
per annum 


Rs. 

I. Headquarters Home Guards Organisation— 

1 Commandant at Rs. 1,000 per mensem .. .. .. 12,000 

1 Second-in-Command at Rs. 600 per mensem .. .. 7,200 

1 Adjutant at Rs. 450 per mensem .. .. .« 5,400 

1 Chief Drill Instructor at Rs. 300 per mensem .. .. 3,600 

1 Head Clerk on A. P. Rs. 172-8-0 per mensem .. .. 2,070 

1 Accountant on A. P. Rs. 147-8-0 per mensem ., .. 1,770 

1 Stenographer on A. P. Rs. 150 per mensem .. .. 1,800 

4 L. D. Clerks on A. P. Rs. 107-8-0 per mensem .. .. 5,160 

1 Daftari on A. P. Rs. 61 per mensem .. .. .. 732 

1 Peon on A. P. Rs. 48 per mensem .. .. . 576 

6 Sainik Orderlies (Consts.) at Rs, 64 per mensem ,, ,. 4,608 

2. District Home Guards Organisation- 

Honorary District Commandants for 22 districts with hono- 5,500 
rarium at Rs. 250 per year. 

Uniform allowance for 22 District Commandants at Rs. 200 1,100 

every 4 years, i.e., Rs. 50 per annum. 

Six L. D. Clerks for six major District Police Officers .. 7,740 

Special allowance at Rs. 20 per mensem to 16 clerks in re- 3,840 
maining District Police Offices. 


Permanent Head Constable Drill Instructors in all districts 
as follows :— 

Nagpur and Jabalpur—2 each .. .. .. 4 

Other districts—each .. .. .. .. 20 


Total .. 24 


Their pay and S. A. F. allowance at Rs. 454-10+35=90 per 
mensem. 

Special allowance at Rs. 10 per mensem, i.e,, 24 X 120.. 

Special allowance to 8 Platoon Commanders at Rs. 20 per 
mensem— 

Nagpur and Jabalpur —2 each 
Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar -1 each 



25,920 

2,880 


1,920 
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Additional Head Constable Drill Instructors on loan from 
District Police as follows :— 


District with 
strength 

Number 
required at 
one for 32 
Sainiks 

Less 

permanent 

Instructors 

Additional 

Instructors 

required 

Nagpur—200 .. 

6 

2 

4 

Jabalpur—200 

6 

2 

4 

Amravati—100 

3 

I 

2 

Akola—100 .. 

3 

1 

2 

Raipur—ICO .. 

3 

1 

2 

Sagar—100 

3 

1 

2 

Remaining 16 districts 
50 each. 

32 


16 



Total 

32 


Special allowance at Rs. 10 per mensem to these 32 Instructors 
to be lent by District Police for parades only. 

Allowance to Armourers at Rs. 10 per mensem for one Head 
Constable each in 6 major districts and at Rs. 3 per mensem 
for one Head Constable in remaining 16 districts. 

Parade allowance to 22 District Commandants at Rs. 5 per 
parade for 50 parades a year. 

Parade allowance to 1,600 Sainiks at Rs. 2 per parade for 50 
parades a year. 

Kit allotments for 2 shirts, 2 shorts, 2 beret caps, 1 pair of 
hosetops, 2 pairs of socks, 1 pair boot and one kit for re¬ 
placement every 4 years at Rs. 64 per head or Rs. 16 per 
head per year. 

Miscellaneous expenditure oh contingencies and calling out of 
Home Guards for duties. 


Expenditure 
per annum 

Rs. 


3,840 

1,680 

5,500 
i ,60,000 
25,600 

30,000 


Total .. 3,20,436 
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APPENDIX R 

Estimated requirement of the Strength of the Distiict C. I. D. Staff in 

Madhya Pradesh. 

I. P. C. 6 p. c. 2 p. c. Total 
cases of of of of 

District ,-*-v H. Qs. cases cols. Estimated staff Present staff 

II. Qs. Dehat cases from (4) < -— , ,-<*--—, 

P. Ss. P. Ss. Dehat and Is. S.- H. Cs. Is. S.- H. Cs.• 






P. Ss. 

(5) 


Is. 

Cs. 


Is. 

Cs* 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



(7) 



(8) 


Nagpur Headquarters .. 

2,890 


173 


173 

1 

3 

3 

1' 1 

1 

1 

1 

Nagpur district ., 

• • 

2,136 

• • 

42 

42 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Wardha . . 

361 

1,570 

22 

31 

53 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Bhandara .. 

175 

2,495 

11 

50 

61 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Chanda 

242 

1,522 

15 

30 

45 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Nimar 

368 

1,179 

22 

24 

46 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Betul 

111 

939 

13 

18 

31 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Jabalpur Headquarters and 

2,354 

3,659 

141 

73 

214 

1 

4 

4 

4 1 

2 

2 

2 

district. 











Sagar 

683 

2,875 

41 

58 

99 


2 

2 

2 .. 

2 

2 

2 

Mandla .. 

279 

1,162 

16 

23 

39 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Hoshangabad 

196 

2,446 

12 

49 

61 


f2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Chhindwara 

346 

3,046 

21 

61 

82 


2 

2 

2 .. 

2 

2 

2 

Raipur 

680 

3,018 

41 

60 

101 


2 

2 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Bilaspur .. 

555 

2,614 

33 

52 

85 


2 

2 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Durg . 

351 

2,899 

21 

58 

79 


2 

2 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Amravati .. 

1,186 

4,070 

71 

81 

152 


3 

3 

2 .. 

2 

2 

2 

Akola 

910 

3,970 

55 

80 

135 


3 

3 

2 .. 

2 

2 

2 

Buldana .. 

244 

3,405 

15 

68 

83 


2 

2 

2 .. 

2 

2 

2 

Yeotmal .. 

444 

3,044 

27 

61 

88 


2 

2 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Balaghat .. 

289 

1,236 

18 

24 

42 


1 

1 

2 .. 

1 

1 

1 

Raigarh .. 

398 

1,570 

24 

31 

55 


1 

1 

2 .. 


. . 


Surguja .. 

232 

1,538 

14 

30 

44 


1 

1 

2 .. 




Bastar 

289 

1,236 

18 

24 

42 


1 

1 

2 .. 

, , 

, , 


City Crime Bureau at 







2 

2 





Nagpur/Jabalpur. 




Total 


2 

42 

42 

48 2 

28 

28 

28 


Net increase —14 Sub-Inspectors, 42 Head Constables, 48 Constables. 

•Head Constables and Constables are borne on district strength at present hence not taken into 
consideration for calculation of the increase in the strength. 

f Extra staff of 1 Sub-Inspector and 1 Head Constable provided for Narsimhapur Town. 

Nora—As a basis for this calculation two years’ avreage of I. P. C, crime has been taken 
(t949 and 1950 figures). 
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Calculation of cost of the proposed Reorganisation of the District C. I. D. 
Branches and the State Headquarters C. I. D. in Madhya Pradesh. 


Amount 
per annum 
Rs. 

District C. I. D. Branches— 



Is. 

s.-. 

H. 

Cs. 



Is. 

Cs. 


Sanctioned staff 

8 

28 

, , 


Proposed staff 

2 

42 

42 

48 

Difference 

.. -6 

+ 14 

+42 

+48 


Total 

Rs. 


Cost of 14 extra posts of Sub-Inspectors .. .. 31,248 

Cost of 42 extra posts of Head Constables .. 44,836 

Cost of 48 extra posts of Constables .. .. 38,592 

Trade pay at Rs. 10 per mensem to 7 Head Cons- 840 

table Photographers of the District C. I. D. 

Branches at Nagpur, Jabalpur, Raipur, Amra- 
vati, Akola, Sagar and Hoshangabad. 

Total .. 1,15,536 

Less cost of 6 posts of Inspectors (Area Officers) 30,564 84,972 

and 6 orderly Constables to be abolished. 


State Headquarters C. I. D.— 

Ins. 

S.- 

Is. 

Permanent staff 

11 

2 

Temporary staff 

4 


Total present staff 

15 

2 

Proposed staff 

22 

1 

Difference .. 

.. +7 

-1 


Cost of 7 posts of Inspectros and 7 posts of orderly 35,658 
Constables. 

Cost of 2 posts of lower division clerks for C. I. D. 2,580 
office (Modus Operandi Bureau). 

Total .. 38,238 

Less cost of one post of Sub-Inspector in the 2,232 
C. I. D. to be abolished. 

Balance .. - 36,006 

1,20,978 


Total net new expenditure per annum 


• • 
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APPENDIX S 

Outline of the Organisation of a Forensic Laboratory in Madhya Pradesh. 

The Forensic Laboratory should come under the administrative control 
of the Police Department of the State Government but all the District Superir - 
tendents of Police should be authorised to make a direct reference to it for the 
examination of articles. 

2. The laboratory should be attached to the College of Science at Nagpur 
and should function under the general supervision of a Director who should 
be one of the senior Professors of the College. The staff should consist of the 
following and should have the qualifications noted against each :— 

Director .. Should have a Ph.D. degree or D.Sc. degree in Physics, 
Chemistry or Biology. 

Chemist .. Should have a Ph.D. degree or some higher academical 
qualifications. Should have experience of Forensic 
Science in relation to Chemistry. 

Physicist .. Should have a Ph.D. degree or some higher qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Biologist .. Should have a Ph.D. degree or some other higher quali¬ 
fications. 

If necessary, they should be given training in Forensic Science. 

3. Special allowances. —T'he Director should be given an allowance of 
Rs. 200 per month while the others should get an allowance of Rs. 100 per 
month only. 

4. Calculation of cost— 

Per annum 
Rs. 

Allowances to the Director and his three Assistants.. .. 6,000 

Contingent expenditure .. .. .. .. .. 10,000 


Total of recurring cost 

Non-recurring expenditure— 

Cost of apparatus, equipment and chemicals 


16,000 

20 , 000 . 
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APPENDIX T 


Statement showing the Calculation of Buses for District Executive Force 


No. 

of 

3o buses 

Proposed strength p. c. re- Type of buses 

District of D. E. F. in Re- of quir- ,---S-, Remarks 

serve Lines total ed at 3-ton- 15- Jeep M. 

i -*- 1 stren- 20 ner cwt. cycle 

H.Cs. Cs. Total gth men truck 

per 
bus 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Jabalpur 

30 

253 

283 

85 

4+i 

•6 

Sagar .. 

29 

224 

253 

76 

4 

4 

Damoh 

15 

108 

123 

36 

2 

2 

Mandla 

19 

124 

143 

42 

2+4 

tl 

Chhindwara .. 

19 

127 

146 

43 

2+4 

2 

Seoni .. .. 

15 

105 

120 

36 

2 

2 

Hoshangabad .. 

25 

161 

186 

56 

3 

12 

Narsimhapur .. 

15 

105 

120 

36 

2 

2 

Raipur 

29 

227 

256 

77 

4 

4 

Bilaspur 

31 

244 

275 

82 

4+4 

4 

Durg 

19 

150 

169 

52 

3 

3 

Rajnandgaon .. 

19 

101 

120 

36 

2 

•y 

Balaghat 

19 

122 

141 

42 

2+4 

2 

Nagpur He a d- 

31 

264 

295 

88 

4+4 

4 

quarters. 

Nagpur District 

11 

83 

94 

28 

1+4 

1 

Wardha 

25 

160 

185 

56 

3 

3 

Bhandara . 

19 

126 

145 

42 

2+4 

§3 

Chanda 

25 

161 

186 

56 

3 

15 

Khandwa 

25 

161 

186 

56 

3 

3 

Betul 

19 

124 

143 

42 

2+4 

2 

Amravati 

29 

232 

261 

79 

4 

95 

Akola 

29 

228 

257 


4 

•*5 

Buldana 

25 

167 

192 

57 

3 

tt4 

Yeotmal 

25- 

164 

192 

57 

3 

II 4 

Raigarh.. 

19 

131 

150 

45 

2+4 

ff 3 

Jashpur.. 

12 

75 

87 

26 

1+4 

1 

Surguja.. 

19 

135 

154 

46 

2+4 

»3 

Baikunthpur 

10 

72 

82 

24 

1+4 

1 

Bastar .. 

25 

161 

186 

56 

3 

3 

C. T. S., Nagpur 

. . 

, , 


, . 

, . 

1 

C. T. S., Jabal- 

. . 

• . 

.. 

. . 

. . 

1 

pur. 

M. P. P. College, 



. . 


. . 

1 

Sagar. 

Wireless Officer 

. , 


. . 

. . 

, , 


Workshops 

. . 

. . 

« . 

. . 

. . 


Staff cars (jeeps) 

• , 

• . 

. , 


. . 

. . 

and Station 

Wagons at 

Nagpur (I.-G.’s 

Reserve). 


I.-G’.a Reserve 
Motor Cycles. 


( 8 ) 

1 


2 


(9) (10) (II) 


4 ‘Two extra for 
Katni. 

1 

.. fLess 13-tonner 
I as not necessary. 

I 1 Less I as few 
.. roads in the dis- 
I trict. 


.. §One extra for 
Gondia. 

.. IIThree extra for 
border duty. 


I <JOne extra for 
Achalpur. 

I **One extra for 
Washim. 

.. ftOne extra fot 
Khamgaon. 

.. JJOne extra as 
.. there are no rail 
communications 
.. in the districts 
.. of Yeotmal, 
.. Raigarh and 
.. Surguja. 


.. Station Wagon. 


1 

5 


6 


Total require- . .. 89 17 6 22 

ments. 


Note. —If after calculating the total whole numbers of 3-tonnerB required for each district 
the balance of 30 per cent strength is over 10, an extra 3-tonner has been provided. Where the 
balance ia lea* than 10, one 15-cwt truck has been given, 
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Statement showing the proposed Distribution of Drivers in Motor Transport 
Section of Madhya Pradesh Police. 








Driver 



Number 

Drivers with allowance 


Constables 


District 

of buses 

-— 


-A____ 

-- N 

without 

Grand 


and motor 

H. Cs. 

Cs. 

L. R. 

Total 

allowance 

Total 


cycles 



Cs. 


for motor 








cycles 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Jabalpur 

.. 7+4 

2 

7 


9 

4 

13 

Sagar 

.. 4+1 

1 

4 

i 

6 

1 

7 

Damoh 

.. 2 

1 

2 

i 

4 


4 

Mandla 

.. 2 

1 

2 


3 


3 

Hoshangabad 

.. 2+1 

1 

2 

‘i 

4 

i 

5 

Narsimhapur 

.. 2 

1 

2 

l 

4 


4 

Chhindwara 

.. 3+1 

1 

3 

i 

5 

i 

6 

Seoni 

.. 2 

1 

2 

i 

4 


4 

Raipur 

.. 4+1 

1 

4 

i 

6 

i 

7 

Bilaspur 

5+1 

2 

5 


7 

i 

8 

Durg 

.. 3 

1 

3 

i 

5 


5 

Rajnandgaon 

.. 2 

1 

2 

i 

4 


4 

Balaghat 

.. 3 

1 

3 

I 

5 


5 

Nagpur Headquarters 

.. 5 + 5 

2 

5 

, , 

7 

5 

12 

Nagpur District 

.. 2 

1 

2 

l 

4 


4 

Wardha 

.. 3 

I 

3 

i 

5 


5 

Bhandara 

4 

1 

4 

i 

6 


6 

Chanda 

.. 6 

2 

6 


8 


8 

Khandwa .. .. 

.. 3 

1 

3 

'i 

5 


5 

Betul 

.. 3 

1 

3 

i 

5 


5 

Amravati 

5+1 

2 

5 

.. 

7 

'i 

8 

Akola 

5+1 


5 


7 

i 

8 

Buldana 

4 

l 

4 

’i 

6 


6 

Yeotmal 

4 

i 

4 

i 

6 


6 

Raigarh 

4 

i 

4 

i 

6 


6 

Jashpur 

.. 2 

i 

2 

i 

4 


4 

Surguja 

4 

i 

4 

l 

6 


6 

Baikunthpur 

.. 2 

i 

2 

i 

4 


4 

Bastar 

3 

i 

3 

i 

5 


5 

C. T. S., Jabalpur .. 

1 


Js 


1 


1 

C. T. S., Nagpur .. 

1 


1 


1 


1 

M. P. P. College, Sagar 

1 


1 


1 


1 

Wireless Officer 

.. 2 

' i 

2 


3 


3 

Workshops .. 

.. 2 

10 

10 


20 


20 

Staff cars (Jeeps) and Station 5 

, , 

5 


5 


5 

Wagons. 








Reserve Motor Cycles 

.. 6 





6 

6 

S. A. F. Bn. No. 1 

.. 47+2 

20 

47 


67 

2 

69 

S. A. F. Bn. No. 2 

.. 47+2 

20 

47 


67 

2 

69 

S. A. F. Bn. No. 3 

.. 2712 

II 

27 


38 

2 

40 

Grand Total— 








Buses 

.. 233 

97 

241 

22 

360 

28 

388 

Motor Cycles 

.. 28 








Particulars of present and proposed Distribution of Motor Vehicles in the Special 
Armed Force and District Executive Force according to the type of Buses. 


3-ton 

15-cwt. 

Station 

Weapon 

Staff 

Motor 


ncrs 

trucks Jeeps 

wagons 

carriers 

cars 

cycles 

Total 

(a) (6) 

(a) (6) (a) (6) 

(«) (6) 

(«) (» 

(a) ( b) 

M (» 

(1) (2) 

(3) (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Present number of vehicles 172 

38 19 

10 

2 

2 

28 

271 

Proposed number of vehi- 43 89 
cles. 

49 17 23 .. 

3 4 

3 .. 

.. t2 

6 22 

261 

Difference .. . . — 40 

(o) S. A. F. 

+ 28 +4 

(6) D. E. F. 

-3 

• Cars. 

+ 1 • • 
t Jeeps, 

■* 

-10 
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Calculation of Cost of the proposed Reorganisation of the Motor Transport Section 

of Madhya Pradesh Police. 



Insp. 

Hd. Cs. 

Consts. 

Consts. for 
motor 
cycles 

Present strength 

2 

171 

428 

28 

Proposed strength 

2 

97 

263 

28 


Difference .. .. —74 —165 


Amount 
per annum 


Cost of present staff— 

Cost of 2 posts of Workshop Inspectors. 

Cost of 171 posts of Head Constables with an allowance of Rs. 15 
per mensem. 

Cost of 428 posts of Constables with an allowance of Rs. 7 per 
mensem. 

Cost of 28 posts of Constables without allowance (for motor 
cycles). 


Rs, 


9,320 

1,99,044 

3,64,656 

21,504 


Total cost of present staff .. 5,94,524 


Cost of proposed slaff— 


Cost of 2 posts of Workshop Inspectors. 9,320 

Cost of 97 posts of Head Constables with an allowance of Rs. 15 1,12,908 

per mensem. 

Cost of 263 posts of Constables with an allowance of Rs. 10 per 2,33,544 
mensem. 


Cost of 28 posts of Constables without allowance for 
cycles, 


motor 21,504 


Total cost of proposed staff .. 3,77,276 


Net savings 


2,17,248 
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APPENDIX U 

Chart showing the present and proposed staff of the Wireless Section. 

Present Staff of the S.A.F. and S.A.C. — | D. S. P., I Inspector, 7 S.-I 9 . 
(including 3 Subedars in S.A.F. and S.A.C.), I Radio Mechanic, 179 II.Cs. and 
4 I 6 Constables. 

Cost. —Rs. 5,88,600 per annum. 

Proposed staff. —As given below :— 

D.S. P. Dy. S. Ins. Sub-Ins. Asst. S.«Ins. Hd. Consts. Conit*. 

Wireless station P. ,-*-, ,-*-, ,-*-, ,—»—, 

(R/M) (R/M) (OP) (R/M) (OP) (Mec.) (OP) (OP) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Headquarter Staff .. 

Control Stations (8) 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

3 

3 

•• 

24 

•• 

Monitoring service 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• , 

3 

, , 

3 

, , 

Static stations in Dists., Sub- 
Divns. and Tahsil H.Qs. 
(22 districts plus 13 sub-divi¬ 
sions and 1 Secretariat set). 


* * 

* * 

’ * 

• • 

* * 

* * 

* * 

36 

72 

Mobile stations in 22 dis¬ 
tricts. 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

♦ t 

•• 


• < 

44 

Mobile sets for I. G. P. and 
D. Is. G.—5 sets. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Xti ( 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

10 

S. A. F.—40 sets— 











3. Static sets for Bn. Hq... 

6 sets for Commdts. and- 
Asstt. Commdts. 



•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


3 

6 

12 









* * 

15 mobile sets at 1 H. C. 
and 2 C. Ops. 



•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


15 

30 

16 mobile sets at 3 Consts. 



. , 

, , 

, , 

.. 




43 

In overall charge and 
group incharge. 



•• 

•• 

3 

3 

8 


•• 


Workshops .. 

Stores 

School 



T 

5 

It 

1 

1 

6 

5t 

1 

1 

'6 

2 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

17 

16 

6 

83 

223 

Leave reserve at 12i per cent 
of the total strength of 
A. S.-Ib., II. Cs. and Con¬ 
stables. 



* * 

• ’ 

* * 

* * 

* ' 


* * 

44 

Total * .. 

1 

1 

2 

12 

. • 

33 

. . 

89 


267 

Pita Constable orderlies 
without W.T. allowance. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

10 

Grand Total .. 

1 

1 

2 

12 


33 

.. 

89 


277 


Counter Clerks. twitters. 
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Statement showing the present and proposed cost of the Wireless Section . 

Amount 
per annum 
Rs. 

Present cost including that of S.A.C. Wireless Section .. .. 5,88,600 

Proposed cost— 

Cost of on& District Superintendent of Police .. .. .. 10,500 

Cost of one Deputy Superintendent of Police— 

A. P. 5,850 

S. P. 1,200 

- 7,050 

Cost of 2 Inspectors (R/M)— 

A. P. 3,774 

S. P. 600 

- 8,748 

Cost of 6 Sub-Inspectors (R/M 5, Fitter 1)— 

A. P. 1,980 

S. P. 480 

- |4 >7 60 

Cost of 6 S. I. Operators— 

A. P. 1,980 

S. P. 420 

- 14,400 

Cost of 33 Assistant Sub-Inspectors (R/M 12, 

Fitters 5, Operators 16)— 

A. P. 1,380 

S. P. 420 

- 59,400 

Cost of 6 Head Constable Mechanics— 

A. P. 984 

S. P., .. 390 

- 8,244 

Cost of 83 Head Constable Operators— 

A. P. '. 984 

S. P. 360 

- 1,11,552 

Cost of 267 Constable Operators— 

A. P. .. .. .. .. .. ., 768 

S. P. 360 

- 3,01,176 

Total .. 5,35,830 

Plus special qualification allowance at Rs. 5 per mensem to Re- 4,200 

serve Operators calculated at 20 per cent of the total strength 
of Head Constable and Constable Operators, i.e., 70 Const* 
ables—70x5x 12 

and 

Cost of 10 Constable orderlies .. .. .. .. .. 7,680 

Grand Total .. 5,47,710 

Net savings .. 40,890 
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APPENDIX V 


Chart showing the cost of extra staff required for Training Institutions. 


1. Madhya Pradesh Police College, Sagar— 


Present staff .. 

Proposed staff 

Extra staff required .. 
Staff to be withdrawn 


I D. S. P., 3 Inspectors, 1 S. I., 1 Teacher 
and 5 Head Constables. 

1 D. S. P., 5 Inspectors, 1 Teacherand5 

Head Constables. 

2 Inspectors. 

1 Sub-Inspector. 


Per Pear 
annum annum 


Rs. Rs. 


Cost of 1 Inspector .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,725 

Special Pay.. .. .. ,. 600 

Cost of upgrading 1 post of S. I/to that of Inspector .. .. .. 1,794 

Special Pay .. .. .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 600 

Cost of increasing the special pay of the present staff .. .. .. 840 


2. Special Armed Force Training Centre, Jabalpur— 


(a) Staff required for training the District Executive Force Recruits— 
Chief Drill Instructor 1 Company Commander or 

Reserve Inspector. 

Law and Procedure Instructors . . 4 Sub-Inspectors. 

General Knowldege Teachers . . 4 teachers to be deputed from 

Education Department. 

Drill Instructors at 1 for 16 recruits 12 Head Constables. 

P. T. Instructors .. .. . . 2 Head Constables. 

Orderly Constables.. .. .. 2 Constables. 


Per 

annum 

Rs. 

Cost of I Company Commander .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,326 

Cost of 4 Sub-Inspectors. .10,368 

Cost of 4 Teachers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,080 

Cost of 14 Head Constables .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16,632 


7,600 


41,406 


( b ) Staff required for— 

(i) Conducting intial training of Sub-Inspector cadets. 

(it) Conducting Refresher Courses for S. A. F., N. C. Os., Drill 
Instructors and Officers of the D. E. F.— 

1 Company Commander. 

1 Platoon Commander. 

1 Police Sub-Prosecutor. 

I Teacher. 

3 Head Constable Drill Instructors. 

Per 

annum 

Rs. 


Cost of 1 Company Commander. 4,326 

Cost of 1 Platoon Commander . .. .. .. 1,860 

Cost of 1 P. S. P.' .. .. 2,952 

Cost of 3 Head Constables .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,312 


14,970 
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3. Constable* Training School, Jabalpur— 

For training District Executive Force recruits— 

Officer-in-charge of the School (to I Dy. S. P. 
be called Superintendent as at 
present). 

Chief Drill Instructor .. .. 1 R. I. 

Drill Instructors at I for every 24 8 Head Constables 

recruits. 

P. T. Instructors .. .. .. 2 Head Constables. 

Law and Procedure Instructor .. 3 S. Is. 

Practical Instructors .. .. 2 S. Is. 

General Knowledge Teacher .. 2 Teachers from Education Department. 

Orderly Constables .. .. 2 Constables.’ 

Present staff.1 Dy. S. P., I Ins., 5 S. Is., 5 H. Cs. and 2Constablea. 

Proposed staff.I Dy. S. P., I Ins., 5 S. Is., 10 H. Cs., 2 Teachers 

and 2 orderly Constables. 

Extra staff required .. .. .. 2 Teachers and 5 Head Constables. 

Per annum 

Rs. Rs. 

Cost of 2 Teachers .. .. .. rv?: .... 5,040 

Cost of 5 Head Constables .. .. .. . .. .. 5,940 

-- 10,980 

4. Constables Training School, Nagpur— 

Staff required for conducting Refresher Courses for H. Cs., A. S. Is. and Sub- Inspectors—. 

Superintendent of the School . . 1 Dy. S. P. 

Chief Drill Instructor .. I Reserve Inspector 

Drill Instructors at 1 for every 24 5 Head Constables, 
men. 

P. T. Instructor .. .. 1 Head Constable. 

Law and Procedure Instructor for 1 Inspector (at present in the H. Qs. C. I. D>. 

Advance Training Course of S. Is. 

Instructors for A. S. Is. and H. Cs. I D. P. P. and 3 S. Is. 

Practical Training Instructor .. 1 Sub-Inspector. 

General Knowldge Teacher .. 1 Teacher to be deputed from Education 

Department. 

Orderlies .. .4 Constables. 

Present staff .. .. .. .. 1 Dy. S. P., 1 Inspector, 5 S. Is., 5 H. Cs. 

and 2 orderly Constables. 

Proposed staff ., .. .. .. 1 Dy. S. P., 2 Inspectors, 1 D. P, P., 4 S. Is, 

1 Teacher, 6 Head Constables and 4 
Constables. 

Extra staff required .. .. .. I Inspector (to be transferred from 

C. I. D.). 

I D. P. P., 1 Teacher, 1 Head Constable and 

2 orderly Constables. 


Per annum 

Rs. 

Cost of I D. P. P.4,428 

Cost of I Teacher .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,520 

Cost of I Hd. Constable .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,188 

Cost of 2 Constables .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,536 

9,662 

Leu cost of I S. I. to be withdrawn .. .. .. .. .. 2,592 

- 7,020 

Grand Total .. 82,086 
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(a) Heavy crime. (6) Jashpur. (e) Katni. (d) Rajnandgaon. (« )Khamgaon. ( f) Ramanujgunj and Baikunthpur. (g) Narsimbapur ( h ) Seoni. 
(•) Damoh Sub-division. (J) Was him. (k) Achalpur. {/) City S. (m) Will also have Training Centre. 
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Calculation of savings and increase in expenditure on the ministerial staff in General 
Branch , Special Branch and District Offices . 


Amount 
per annum 


Rs. 

(1) Savings on account of reduction of 4 posts of Upper Division, 16,356 

5 posts of Lower Division Clerks and one Stenographer in 
the General Branch. 

(2) Savings on account of abolition of one post of Stenographer in 2,220 

the Special Branch. 

(3) Savings on account of reduction of 2 posts of Head Clerks, 5 21,240 

posts of Accountants, 5 posts of Lower Division Clerks and 
one post of Stenographer in the district offices. 

(4) Savings on acc ount of transfer of 6 posts of Lower Division 7,740 

Clerks (Motor Clerks) in 3 districts of Raigarh, Surguja and 
Bastar to respective D. C. Offices. 


Total savings .. 47,556 

(1) Cost of upgrading one post of Stenographer 960 

in the office of the I.G.P. to that of Selection 

Grade. 

(2) Cost of 3 posts of peons for Auditors in Gen- 1,782 
eral Branch. 

(3) Cost of upgrading the posts of office moharrirs 10,140 

in district offices to that of First Grade Clerk. 

(4) Allowance to 29 typists in district offices at 6,960 

Rs. 20 per mensem for utilization as leave re¬ 
serve for stenographers. 


- 19,842 

Total .. 19,842 


Total net savings 


* « 


27,714 
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APPENDIX X 

Recommendations of the Police Reorganisation Committee in a few cases 

relating to buildings. 

The first one concerned the acquisition of land for Police Station Tahsili 
in Nagpur City. We have seen the site and we are satisfied with its location 
and area. The Police Station cannot certainly remain in a part of the existing 
Tahsili building because the land is insufficient to permit of any construction 
of quarters. The site selected is centrally situated at the crossing of the Central 
Avenue and Panchpaoli Road. Main roads radiate from it to all parts of the 
City permitting of speedy transport of men to any area of the City. The existing 
Kotwali, which is only 800 yards away, is situated in a congested locality. The 
Kotwali buildings have become too small for the office and the quarters are not 
sufficient for the staff. Besides the office of the City Superintendent of Police 
it also houses Kotwali P. Ss., City C. I. D. Branch and the Emergency Squad. 
Our proposal, therefore, is that a new Kotwali should be constructed at the site 
selected for P. S. Tahsili. It should house P. S. Tahsili, office of the City 
Superintendent of Police, office of the City C. I. D. Branch and the Criminal 
Intelligence Bureau, the office of the Traffic Police and the Emergency Squad. 
A house for the City Superintendent of Police should be constructed, at this 
Kotwali. The old Kotwali building and the quarter of the City Superintendent 
of Police should be sold. They are expected to fetch about Rs. 3 lakhs. There 
are quarters for 36 constables in what is called the Untkhana. A small Police 
Station building should be constructed there which should become the new 
Police Station Kotwali having within its jurisdiction a part of the existing 
P. S. Kotwali and a part of Police Station Ganeshpeth. The rest of the Police 
Station Kotwali should be added to Police Station Tahsili from where it can 
be properly controlled. Ganeshpeth Police Station would then be able to 
attend to the Medical College area better. This would be an economical 
proposition and would also be strategically sound. The Inspector-General of 
Pol ce and the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Crime and Railways, whom 
we consulted, are in agreement with this proposal. 

2- The second case referred to us was about the acquisition of land for 
Police Station Cantonment in Jabalpur City. We were unable to visit this 
site but from the description that we have received, it seems quite suitable. 
We recommend the acquisition of land for this Police Station because our 
recommendations in this Report cause no alteration in the Divisional system of 
the City Police Station. The land proposed for acquisition is suitable. 

3- We have also been asked to give pur opinion about the advisability of 
construction of quarters at Police Station Sonhat, district Surguja. We find 
ourselves unable to express any opinion in this matter but in the light of our 
recommendations about buildings, it may be possible for Government to arrive 
at a decision. 
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APPENDIX Y 

Additional expenditure proposed by the Police Reorganisation Committee. 


Amount 

Items of expenditure per annum 

Rs. 

(1) Recurring cost of 30 beat telephones for Nagpur City .. 8,640 

(2) Cost of 20 Head Constables and 24 Constables for increase in 38,112 

the striking force of Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, 

Raipur and Sagar cities. 

(3) Cost of 84 Assistant Sub-Inspectors for above 6 cities .. 1,15,920 

(4) Cost of 144 A. S, Is. for beat duty in towns having population 1,98,720 

over 10,000. 

(5) Cost of upgrading 97 posts of A. S. Is. to that of S. Is. .. 82,644 

(6) Cost of 47 posts of A. S Is. for improving investigation work 64,680 

in dehat Police Stations. 

(7) Cost of 99 Head Constables and 442 Constables for Reserve 4,35,180 

Lines. 

(8) Cost of 10 Head Constables and 40 Constables for N. C. C. 40,560 

Guards in Jabalpur, Amravati, Sagar and Raipur. 

(9) Cost of upgrading 30 posts of H. C. L. Os. to that of A. S. I. 19,440 

Lines Officers. 

(10) Cost of 221 Constables for leave reserve in dehat P. Ss. ,. 1,69,728 


(11) Cost of 1 S. I., 10 H Cs. and 68 Constables recommended for 64,238 
for certain Police Stations. 


(12) Cost of 11 H. Cs. and 43 Constables recommended for P. Ss. 43,948 

having population over 5,000 and 10,000. 

(13) Cost of extra staff for traffic police and honorarium tor Hono- 59,916 

rary Police Officers. 

(14) Cost of 14 S. Is., 42 H. Cs., 48 Constables and 2 Clerks in 1,20,978 

the C. I. D. 

(15) Recurring cost of Forensic Laboratory .. .. .. 16,000 

(16) Cost of extra staff for Railway Police (total expenditure 32,343 

Rs. 83,184) M. P. Government’s share. 

(17) Cost of extra expenditure on petrol, etc., as a result of increas- 50,000 

ed running of Police buses. 

(18) Cost of extra staff required for training institutions (M. P. 82,086 

Police College, C. T. Schools, S. A. F. Training Centre). 

(19) Cost of extra expenditure on account of stipend to all Govern- 12,645 

ment cadets in Police College, calculated for 45 cadets. 

(20) Increase in conveyance allowance to S. Is. and A. S. Is. .. 1,62,300 

(21) Bicycle allowance to 213 H. Cs. in City P. Ss. in Nagpur, 10,224 

Jabalpur, Amravati, Akola, Raipur and Sagar. 

(22) Allowance to buglers in Reserve Lines, etc. (Calculated for 90 3,240 

Constables). 

(23) Cost of 1 post of Woman Head Constable .. .. .. 984 


Total .. 18,32,486 
Total savings, vtde Appendix Y .. 49,73,972 
Net savings .. 31,41,486 
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Savings in expenditure preposed by the Police Reorganisation Committee 

Items of savings " Amount 

per annum 

Rs. 

(!) Savings in expenditure of the Special Armed Force .. .. 27,42,050 

(2) Savings in expenditure on Home Guards .. ... .. 17,79,564 

(3) Savings in expenditure in Special Branch .. _ .. 1,06,864 

(4) Savings in expenditure in Motor Transport Section ... .. 2,17,248 

(5) Savings on account of the abolition of one post of D. S. P. 12,300 

(A. I. G. of Police, General Branch). 

(6) Savings on account of abolition of certain posts of clerks in the 27,714 

Inspector-General of Police’s office and other District 
Police Offices. 

(7) Savings on account of reorganisation of Police Prosecution 47,342 

Branch. 

(8) Savings in expenditure on Wireless Section .. .. M 40,890 

Total ... 94,73,972 
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